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ADVERTISEMENT 



TO THE 



EIGHTH LONDON EDITION. 



This Eighth Edition, which has been carefully revised and 
* improved by an eminent linguist, will, it is hoped, support the 
high character which Noehderfs German Grammar has for many 
years deservedly enjoyed in this country. It is, indeed, a com- 
plete and philosophical Introduction to the knowledge of the 
German Language, for the use of Englishmen. The erudition 
of the Author supplied him with appropriate elucidations from 
other Languages, which cannot but be acceptable to the Stu- 
dent, as the Grammatical Structure of one Language is best 
impressed on the memory in proportion to its being shown to 
be analogous to that of another. 

August, 1838. 
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PREFACE 



TO 



THE AMERICAN EDITION. 



It was not till after the enterprieing publishers had com- 
menced the printing of this work, that the editor was requested 
to revise it, and incorporate the improvements of the later Ger- 
man grammarians. He consented, not without diffidence, and 
undertook the revision of the whole work, not excepting the 
pages that had already gone to press. But no sooner had he 
made a beginning than he perceived that a much greater task 
was to be performed than had been anticipated. The chasm 
between the state of German grammar as it was when this 
book was written, and as it is now in consequence of the 
extensive and profound investigations of the two Grimms and 
their school of German philology, was so wide, that it became 
obvious that a greater license must be taken with the work of 
Nohden than was originally contemplated. The whole body 
of the work, therefore, has undergone great changes, and after 
a few of the first pages, the brackets, in which the editor's own 
words were included, were Omitted. In addition to the nume- 
rous modifications which will be found on almost every page, 

• 
whole sections and chapters have in some cases been intro- 
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duced, and in others substituted. Numerous works have been 
consulted in the preparation of these pages, from some of which 
brief extracts have been occasionally made without particular 
acknowledgement. But of none has so great a use been made 
as of the Larger and Smaller Grammars of Dr. K. F. Becker,* 
who has been selected as the best representative of the present 
improved state of grammatical learning in Germany. 

The chief objection, perhaps, which will be made to this 
Grammar in its present form, will be its want of perfect uni- 
formity in method and style of execution. But nothing short 
of recasting the entire production would have sufficed to remove 
all the little incongruities arising from a difference of author- 
ship; and such a revision did not come within the plan of the 
publishers. It was originally designed to retain the entire 
frame-work of Nbhden, and to remove, add, or alter in the de- 
tails, whatever should appear necessary. It was found expe- 
dient, however, in Part I, in some instances to leave our author 
as a guide, and to introduce an outline better adapted to receive 
the new materials which had multiplied upon our hands ; and in 
Part II, it appeared still more difficult to build upon so narrow 
a foundation, any other than an incomplete system of syntax. 
The substance of the syntax of Dr. Becker, was, therefore, after 
much reflection substituted in the place of Nohden's, but not 
without some little inconvenience in respect to arrangement, as 
will appear from that part of the syntax which relates to the 

* Schulgrammatik der deuUchen Sprache. Von Dr. Karl Ferdi- 
nand Becker, Mitglied des Frankfurter Gelehrten- Vereins far deutsche 
Sprache. Vierte neubearbeitete Ausgabe, Frankfurt am Main. 1839. 
8vo. — And his Ausfahrliche deutsche Grammatik als Kommentar 
der Schulgrammatik. 3 Vols. 8vo. 1836—1839. 
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article. To obviate the practical difficulties resulting from, 
such occasional deviations from uniform arrangement, a' very 
copious alphabetical index has been prepared, of which it will 
be well for the student to make frequent use. Trifling incon- 
gruities, relating mostly to doubtful points, have in a few in- 
stances been suffered to remain. Should a new edition be 
called for, these and a few other slight blemishes, occasioned by 
the necessity of preparing the latter part of the work when the 
former pait was already printed, will be removed. 

It may not appear obvious to all, why the syntax here pre- 
sented is arranged in a manner so different from that to which 
we have been accustomed. The great merit of Becker consists, 
in no small degree, in his philosophical analysis of the language, 
and his classification of its elements upon essential principles 
instead of accidental forms. He has hereby removed the ne- 
cessity of making that part of grammar, which treats of syntax, 
an aggregate of detached observations with no other limits than 
such as the convenience or fancy of the author should suggest 
Not only has he arranged the phenomena of the language under 
a few comprehensive principles, by means of a more perfect 
analysis, but what is equally important, he has embraced all 
those parts which relate appropriately to grammatical construc- 
tion. This system of classification now prevails in Germany, 
in Latin and Greek as well as German grammars, and, if 
we are correctly informed, will also appear in a translation of 
Runner's Greek Grammar ; indeed, it is already exhibited in 
part in Prof Stuart's Grammar of the New Testament Dialect 
It will be perceived that by his method an unusual facility is 
furnished for explaining most* of the idioms of the language; 
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and to this feature of the syntax the attention of the student is 
particularly invited. These idioms may be found in the index, 
either in the alphabetical order of their principal words, or still 
more certainly under the article, "Idiomatic expressions. 9 ' Some 
errors in translation, which have occurred in the course of the 
work, are pointed out at the end of the volume. Any notice 
of mistakes or defects which may be furnished publicly or pri- 
vately by the lovers of German literature will be thankfully re- 
ceived, and should another edition become necessary, the means 
of improvement thus furnished will be added to the editor's own 
corrections to render the work more worthy of public favor. 

THE AMERICAN EDITOR. 
Newton, JWw. 1, 1842. 



INTRODUCTION. 



tJOftCERNIttG THE LANGUAGE WHICH IS THE SUBJECT 

OF THIS GRAMMAR. 



The Language which this- Grammar proposes to teach, 
was originally a dialect, peculiar to a small district in Ger- 
many, and is to this day distinguished, from the other modes 
of speech, by the name of High German. It began first to 
rise into notice, at the time of the Reformation ; but, since 
the sixteenth century, it has been cultivated in different pro- 
vinces, and ultimately adopted, as their common tongue, by 
all. It is become the language of literature, and of general 
communication ; whereas the remaining idioms are confined 
to the colloquial intercourse of the inhabitants of the different 
provinces, and even there, in a considerable degree, excluded 
from the use of the well-educated and higher classes. High 
German is the language of the whole nation, and must, by 
preference, be understood, when The German is mentioned. 

It is my design, in the following pages, briefly to exhibit 
the history of this dialect, and to say a few words on its na- 
ture and properties. 

The province, formerly known by the name of the Electo- 
rate of Saxony, was the place that gave it birth. That part 
of Germany had, at an early period, come to be inhabited by 
people of Slavonic descent;* who were, in the tenth century, 

* A people, called Slavonians, derived originally from the 
vicinity of the Caspian Sea, had, in remote times, migrated to 

1 
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2 Introduction. 

mixed with a colony of Germans from Franconia,* established 
among them. The Franconians eventually became the mas- 
ters of the country, and as such introduced their language. 
But it experienced some change, by being communicated to 
the prior inhabitants. Their tongue, like that of other Sla- 
vonic tribes, was probably soft and harmonious ; and would, 
to a certain degree, impart these qualities to any new lan- 
guage, with which it might come in collision. The dialect of 
Franconia belongs to those of Upper (or Southern) Germany, 
which are all, more or less, spoken with broad, guttural, and 
hissing sounds. They differ, in this respect, from the pronun- 
ciation of Lower (or Northern) Germany, which is smooth and 
fluent. But the idiom, formed in the Electorate of Saxony, be- 
sides that admixture of softness, derived from the Slavonians, 
was also tempered by the intercourse, which the people of that 
district maintained with other parts of Germany. Their in- 
dustry, and superior civilization, brought them into contact 
with numerous strangers, whose customs and language, to a 
certain degree, mingled with their own. In this manner, 
much of the original roughness of the Upper German was 
worn away ; and the High German modelled into a form, 
better calculated for the purposes of literature, and conversa- 
tion, than its predecessor the Upper German. 



Germany, and occupied different parts of that country; among 
others, the district in question. This district borders upon Bo-- 
hemia, where the mass of the population is Slavonic, and 
where, to this day, a pure Slavonic dialect is spoken. Ip my 
journey through Bohemia, in the Spring 1815, I was much 
struck with that language, the sounds of which are so soil and 
harmonious, that I do not hesitate to say, they rival those of the 
Italian. 

V 

# A tract, in the middle, between North and South Germany, 
inhabited by a tribe called Franken, that is, Franks, or Franco- 
nians. The Emperor Henry I, a prince of distinguished merit, 
did much for the internal improvement of Germany ; it was in 
his time that the colony alluded to was settled in Saxony. 



History of the High German. 3 

Before we proceed further in our remarks, it will be proper 
to advert to the name which was given to this idiom, in con- 
tradistinction to the others. It is by that appellation, discrimi- 
nated from the Low German, which is the native language 
of the northern parts of Germany.* That of the south of 
Germany was called Upper German ;t from this the High 
German likewise differs. But the name seems to have been 
chiefly assigned in opposition to the Low German, because 
that new dialect appertained to a country situated higher up, 
that is to say, more to the south. In this manner there e*» 
isted, about the time of the Reformation, three grand divi- 
sions of the German language, viz. the Upper German (das 
Oberdeutscke), the Low German (das Niederdeutsche, or 
Plattdeutsche), and the High German (das Hochdeutschc).\ 

Previously to that era, most literary productions, composed 
in the German tongue, were written in the Upper German, 
which was the vehicle of literature throughout the country. 
The High German was the native dialect of Luther ; and, by 

* These are, what were formerly called the circles of West- 
phalia and Lower Saxony ; and the northern provinces of the 
Upper Saxon circle, viz. Pomerania and Brandenburgh. — 
[Though no exact territorial division existed, we should not 
greatly err, if we were to draw an imaginary line, in a north- 
easterly direction, from the Rhine to the Elbe and a little be* 
yond, following the course of the Mayn and the Saale, or from 
Mayence to Halle and Berlin, and assign all the territory north- 
west of this to the Lower Saxons. Along the Baltic coast the 
Slavonic language long prevailed. — Ed.] 

f This belongs to Franconia, Austria, Bavaria, Suabia, the 
southern part of the Upper Saxon circle, Silesia, and some of 
the Rhenish countries. 

\ Hochdeutsch, signifying High German, is pronounced Hock 
Doitch. This is sometimes erroneously rendered, in English^ 
by High Dutch, a mistake which must have arisen from the 
similarity of the words Deutsch and Dutch ; though they are es- 
sentially different in meaning, the former denoting German, and 
the latter Hollandish. 
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the influence of his example, it began to be raised to a com- 
petition with the former idiom, and was soon spread over the 
whole nation. The Bible, and other works of high interest, 
at that period, published in this dialect, and the number of 
protestant divines who issued from Saxony, tended to make 
it known, even in remoter places. It was read and under- 
stood in every province, and, by degrees, cultivated as the 
general language of all Germany. It drove the Upper Ger- 
man from that preeminence, which it had hitherto occupied, 
and, in its stead, possessed itself of the fields of literature and 
science. The effect of those circumstances,* which had 
concurred to exalt the Upper German above the other dia- 
lects, had ceased ; and it was compelled, to give way to a new 
rival. The Low German was, at no time, much employed 
in writing; though this idiom, if it had been attended to, 
might perhaps have produced a language, for softness and 
harmony, far superior to the two others. 

If we would define the character of the High German, in 
its present state, we must say, that it does not exclusively 
belong to any particular province, or district, but is the pro- . 
perty and lawful possession of the whole nation. It has, since 
it is generally come into use, received improvements from all 
quarters, and is no longer to be considered in the light, in 
which it first appeared. If there be a difference, between the 
several provinces, respecting any particular point, in the 
mode of speaking, it should be adjusted, not according to the 
peculiar usage of one or the other, but upon general princi- 

* In the 11th, ' 12th, and 13th centuries, the age when the 
modem languages of Europe began to be used in writing, the 
crown of the Empire was enjoyed by natives of the South, or 
Upper Germany. The Upper German, therefore, was the lan- 
guage of the court ; — this was one reason. The vicinity of 
France and Italy gave to the southern provinces of Germany, 
at the revival of letters, a great advantage over the north, and 
they made early attempts in literary compositions. This was 
another circumstance that favored the Upper German. 
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pies, which apply to language, on philosophic and impartial 
grounds. By this observation we ought to be guided, when 
we determine the question, in which parts the best German, 
that is to say, the best High German, is to be met with. It 
will not satisfy us, after the foregoing considerations, to be 
told, that we must look for example and authority to the prac- 
tice of that district, from which it derived its origin. This 
cannot be logically admitted ; but whatever, in case of doubt, 
may be decided by the rules and analogy of general grammar, 
must inevitably be acknowledged as paramount to the influ- 
ence of any local custom ; and that province ought certainly 
to be thought to possess the German in its greatest perfection 
and purity, which the least deviates from these rules, and this 
analogy. 

It was, for a long time, taken for granted that the High 
German was best spoken in that part of the country, com- 
monly called Upper Saxony, and, especially, at Meissen and 
Dresden. And that must have been true, at its origin 
and first progress. But as soon as the language was fa- 
miliarized in the other provinces, there arose a possibility 
that it might, In its advancement, meet with a set of people, 
out of its native district, who, from particular circumstances, 
would be able to do it more justice than those, to whom it 
owed its primary existence. Such a chance was afforded it 
among the inhabitants of Lower Saxony ; who, from the fa- 
vorable disposition of their organs of speech, were better 
qualified to follow the dictates of general rule and analogy, 
than any of their neighbors. It would then* of necessity hap- 
pen, that if there were instances in which the Upper Saxons 
violated the rules of general analogy, when the Lower Saxons 
were capable of observing them, the latter must, in those in- 
stances, have the preference. On the other hand, it is also 
obvious, that when the Upper Saxons are guilty of deviations 
from the genuine standard of pronunciation, the Lower Sax- 
ons may, reciprocally, have their peculiarities, likewise in 

1* 
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opposition to the law prescribed. That law is, that the pro- 
nunciation should be brought as near to the orthography of 
the language, as it is possible; that the sounds should cor- 
respond with the letters ; and that the further any province 
recedes from that line, the more distant it is from the claim 
of a good pronunciation. 

In drawing a comparison between the pretensions of the 
Upper and Lower Saxons, it is my wish to act with the ut- 
most fairness, according to the preceding observations; I 
shall, therefore, gtiumef at£ the principal faults of both com- 
petitors, which will lead to such a result, as may enable the 
foreigner to draw his own conclusion. 

The errors of the Upper Saxons are these :— 
1. A wajit of distinction between soft and hard letters; as 
between B and P, D and T, G and K. The hard sounds, 
in general, prevail, g is pronounced by them like P, D 
like T, and G like 4£. The nature of f tliis misnomer will 
readily be understood by the English reader, wfep will recog- 
:. nize in it his friends,' Captain Fluellen^and Mr. Morgan.f 
But it is a grievous defect!' &aum is metamorphosed into 
Paum, Buck into Puch, Bait into Pall. % the same man- 
ner/they speak ter, tie, tas 9 for der, die, das; tienen for dier 
nen; tumm for dumm. Thus they jsobstitute if for G, and 
say Kott instead of Gott, Icehen instead of geken. 

2. The hissing aspiration (like tie 'English sk) which is 
given to the letter S before^ and t, especially in the begin- 
ning of words, I consider as the second- objeqtion. Stehen,\ 
for example, is made to sound like shtehen; spree hen§ like 
shprecken; Durst] | like Dursht. 

3. In the third place we may notice the want of discximi- 
nation betw een the diphthong u and the vowel t/whifeh seenis 

# See Shakepeare's Henry V." 

t See Roderick Random and Peregrine Pickle. 

t To stand § To speak. || Thirst. 
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to prevail among the Upper Saxons. They pronounce both 
alike, namely, as the ee of the English; but ti should be 
sounded very differently, as will be shown, whe*n we speak of 
this letter. 

4. Lastly, I would remark the hurried pronunciation of the 
prefix ge in the preterite participles; where the e is so en- 
tirely slurred over, as if it did not exist. For example, gelobt, 
praised ; geliebt, loved ; gelehrt, learned ; they speak Iclobt, 
kliebt, Jclehrt. This is wrong, because the vowel e, though it 
has, in this prefix, a short and somewhat obscure sound, 
should still be pronounced and be made audible. 

•It would be foreign to the subject to touch upon other in- 
accuracies, which may be said to be only failings of the vul- 
gat 8 .* I shall, therefore, proceed to point out the defects with 
• which the pronunciation of the Lower Saxons is to be 
charged. 

1. It has a tendency to assume soft letters in the room of 
hard ones, when the former are improper. Thus D is heard 
for T, as Dag for Tag, Ouch for tuch^ etc. 

% The hissing aspiration is sometimes omitted, where, in 
conformity with the established orthography, it ought to be 
received. A Lower Saxon will be inclined to say slagen 

* 

for schlagen; sneiden for schneiden, etc. 

3- yhe third variation from the rule is perhaps the most 
frequent, <and the most serious. It concerns the letter G, in 
the true pronunciation of which many persons are found to 
err. Some* express it by the sound of j, which is like the 
English y, in k the beginning of some words, such as year, 
yoke -yellow. Goii,,Qqd,}8 accordingly spoken as if written 
jott (English yott) •; Gar/eji,garden, as \ijarten (i. e. yarten), 
etc. • Others pronounce ihe g JiRe ch, which is a guttural 
sound.'as will be mentioned in its pla&e. But the right mode 



* Of this description is m substituted fpr w, as mir ipollen for 
j/pir wollert,; , 
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of uttering the letter g, is that which is perceived in the 
English words, got, garden, get, give, 

t have stated the prominent imperfections of both the Up- 
per and the Lower Saxon pronunciation ; and the student 
will be enabled to escape the offences to which his attention 
has been thus awakened. 

As to the internal value of the language, in phraseology 
and expression, this is not a local question. There all the 
provinces are upon the same level : they all draw their ac- 
complishment from the mines of literature. Whether a man 
write well, or be successful in the choice of words, to- express 
his thoughts, does not depend upon the spot where he was 
born and educated, but upen the proficiency he has made in 
letters, the degree of cultivation he has attained, and the ca- 
pacity of his own mind. In writing, and in a literary point 
of view, the High German is everywhere the same. The dif- 
ference does not lie between the provinces, but between in- 
dividuals. The best authors furnish the store for the lan- 
guage ; education teaches how to employ it 

[The German language belongs to the great Indo-Ger- 
manic family of languages, which seems to have originated 
on the banks of the Ganges, and to have spread over many 
parts of western Asia, and most of the countries of Europe. 
Of the languages of Asia, belonging to this family, the San- 
scrit and the Zend are the most important. The three prin- 
cipal European branches are !he Graeco-Latin, the Teutonic 
and the Slavonic. From these, with different degrees of in- 
termixture, most of the languages of modern Europe have 
descended. The Teutonic branch embraces the ancient 
Northern language (the mother of the Danish, Swedish and 
Icelandic) and the German, with all its dialects, including 
the Gothic, the Anglo-Saxon and the Dutch. 

The most general division of the German language is into 
High German and Low German. The High German, which 
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has existed from the earliest times of which we have any 
knowledge, has in the course of many centuries undergone 
considerable changes. There are three periods, in its histo- 
ry, that are distinctly marked. The first extends from the 
earliest times to about the middle of the twelfth century, du- 
ring which period the language is denominated the Old High 
German (Althochdeutsch) ; the second extends from the mid- 
dle of the twelfth to the middle of the fourteenth century, and 
the language is then called the Middle High German. (Mittel- 
hochdeutsch) ; the last period extends from that time to the 
present, which is the age of the Modern High German (Neu- 
hochdeutsch). It was during this last period, about the time 
of Luther, that High German was elevated from the rank of 
a dialect to that of a national language; and hence it has 
been necessary to designate the modern vulgar dialect of 
Upper or Southern Germany by another name, and for this 
purpose the word Upper Geririan (Oberdeutsch) has been 
employed. But we must not suppose that the High German 
of early times was a single dialect, as the Gothic was ; it was 
rather an assemblage of kindred dialects whose number and. 
distinctions cannot now be exactly ascertained. Three of 
its subordinate dialects, spoken by the Franks, the Alemanns 
and the Bavarians, are clearly distinguishable. Among all 
the dialects of Germany the Gothic first had the preeminence.* 

* The Gothic is known to us chiefly through the translation 
of the Bible by Ul phi las in the fourth century. This is the 
oldest monument of the German language. Its resemblance to 
the modern German, and even to the English language may be 
seen from the following words from the Lord's Prayer : Atta 
unsar thu in himinam. veihnai namo thein. Qimai thiudiuassus^ 
theins. vairthai vilja theins sve in himina jah ana airthaL Atta 
unsar correspond to Voter unser. Thu is the German du and 
> the English thou, and shows the connection of the two latter. 
In is the same as in German and English. Himinam, dative 
plural from himins, corresponds to Himmel. Veihnai is from 
vdhan which is the same as the German Wrihen. Namo thein, 
thy name. Qimai or quimai from quiman to come. TJaudinaa- 
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After the fall of the Gothic kingdoms, the language of the 
Franks, though rude and unpolished, had the ascendency. 
The Saxon (Low German) flourished in the ninth century, 
at least so far as to rival the other dialects. It is proper here 
to remark that the history of the Low German, or Old Saxon, 
lies in much greater obscurity than that of the High German. 
Several relics of the 'language have, it is true, been preserv- 
ed ;* but neither the time nor the place of their composition 



sua theins, thy kingdom. Vairtkai, be, or become, from vairthan, 
which, in German, is werden. Vilja, will, German, Witte. Sve 
in himina, as in heaven. Jah ana airthai, also, or so on earth. 
Many nouns, pronouns and particles in modern German drop 
the final syllable or vowel, as in the two last words. So wide, 
ihmj$, deme, umbe, for und, ihm, dem, um in the German of a later 
period. 

* Old Low German. — Form of renouncing the devil prescri- 
bed by the council of Liptinas in 842. Forsachistu (versagest 
du) diabolae ? R. Ec (ichj forsacho diabolae. End allum dio- 
bol gelde (und aller Teufelsgilde) ? R. End ec forsacho allum 
diobol geldae. End alia dioboles uuercum (Werken) ? R. End 
ec forsacho allum dioboles uuercum and uuordum (and words). 
* Old High German. — A translation of the Lord's Prayer with 
a commentary, written about 800 A. D. in the Bavarian dialect, 
has been preserved. We give, as a specimen, the same pas- 
sage as that already presented from Ulphilas, adding a modern 
German version for the sake of comparison. 



(Old German.) (Modern German.) 

Fater unser der ist in himil- 
om. Kaeuuihit uuerde din na- 
mo. piqueme rihi din. uuesse 
uuillo din, sama ist in himile 
enti in erdu. 



Setter urtfer, ber i(l in bett 
£tmme[n\. ©emetbet roerbe 
bent 9?fcme. (£$ fomme bettt 
SRetcr). @$ roerbe betn SBtlte, 
rote er tft tm\ $tmmet and) 
attf @rben\ 

It will be observed that / and v are interchanged with each 
other, as also k and g. The letter t is frequently equivalent to 
the modern eu The letter u was written twice for w. if stands 
for. ch. Enti, like ende and unde, is the original form of una\ 
and, etc Uuesse is from the old form wBsen, synonymous with' 
seyn. 
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can be fixed with certainty. For this reason it is impossible 
to define positively all the districts in which the Low German 
was anciently spoken. 

The Middle High German was the Suabian dialect/ which 
is scarcely distinguishable from the Alemann. It was the lan- 
guage of chivalry, of the Minnesingers and Meistersingers 
who graced the court of the Hohenstaufen. The Suabian 
dialect, had been softened and considerably modified by lite- 
rary intercourse with the Low Germans. This change was 
going on during the whole of the twelfth century ,t and con- 
stituted the chief difference between the Old High German 
and the Middle High German. From the middle of the 

* Suabian Dialed of the Thirteenth Century. — Extract from 
a sermon of Berthold, who lived from about 1200 to 1272. 

2Belbe$ (tt>eld)e$) tft ber arfer, bem ba$ tymtefrtdj atlidfct 
C^mtinefretd) gtetdjet) ? Dag (ba$) ifl bie beilige rrifleu* 

fyett (Christendom). £aj ifl battOtt (of which this is true) baj 

niematt (ba# 5fttemanb) jum bimelridjc fiimet (fommt) 
tt>amte (except) uj (.auty ber betltgen frtflenfyett. dx get 
tut (e$ gebt tticfyt) n>ege$ jttm btnte(rtcr) uj ber fyetbenfajaft 
(heathenism) rxodj m ber jubett ee (Jewish law), nod} uj ber 
fe^erie.— 3BeIbe^ ift ber fcfyafc ber ba inue (barm) t>erbor> 
gen lit (Kegt) ? £aj ifl etne$ jeglicfyen reinen friflen men* 
fcfyen fete (©eefe)* 

f Transition from the Old High German to the Middle High 
German. — A Fragment from the twelfth century. 

TJor (vor) alien dingen sol mennesche eruorscon uuelichiu 
sige diu ware gewizzeda (soil der Mensch erforschen welche 
sei die wahre Wissenschaft), unte diu (und die) ware wisheit 
(Weisheit) ; wante (for) diu wisheit dirre werlte (of this world) 
ist ein tumbheit uore gote (eine Dummheit vor Gott). Diu 
ware gewizzede ist daz (dass) du dich pecherest (bekehrest) uon 
den suntori (von den Stinden) die des tiuuels dienest (Teufel's 
Dienst) sint (sind) ; unte diu ware wisheit ist daz (dass) du got 
ubest (servest) nach der warheit siner (seiner) gehote. The 
letter u often stands for v, ac fovsch, u for e (in feminine termina- 
tions), t for d, p for b, etc. 
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fourteenth century} the language and its literature declined 
rapidly ; the former incorporated into itself much of the harsh 
Austrian dialect, and the latter became a trade. In the mean 
time the Low German had been rising into higher considera- 
tion (it had been sinking ever since the ninth century), and 
was again made the instrument of poetical and historical com- 
positions. 

Thus, at the time of Luther, all the leading dialects, spo- 
ken in Germany, stood side by side, dividing among them- 
selves the honor belonging to the language of literature. 
Through him and others, some of whom preceded, and some 
followed him, the intermediate dialect spoken in Saxony, of 
Upper German extraction, but modified by the influence of 
the Low German which was spoken in the immediate, vicini- 
ty, was improved and elevated, and made the common lan- 
guage of books for all Germany. This is the origin of the 
Modern High German, as distinguished from the old German 
on the one hand, and the modern vulgar or Upper German 
on the other. That this great change, though effected in * 
great part by Luther and the writers of the Reformation, was 
in progress at an earlier period, is proved by Luther's own 
words. He says, in his Table Talk : " I have for myself no 
special or peculiar .form of the German language ; but I em- 
ploy the common German, which can be understood both in 
Upper and in Lower Germany. I adopt the language of the 



* Tauler, (born 1294, died 1361,) wrote about this time. — 
Extract from his Sermon on the Yoke of Christ £ie ett)tg 

xoavtjeit unfer berr Sefng @l)rifht$ batt gefprodjen in bent 
eroangeKo, bnrd) g. gjiattljettm. 9Rein jod) tfl fi'tf} unb 
mem bitrb (SSitrbe) ifl: letdjt. lufer roarbcit nribefpredjen 
all natitrftd) ntenftyen, atfo ferr ate (so far as) fie bte natur 
trdgt. Unb fpredjen, bag (bag) gottg tod) bitter fe^, nnb 
fein biirb fcrjroer, Unb mug eg bod) roar (roatyr) fetn, 
n>ann (for) eg bat bie roarbeit fefber gefprod)en, Sffiann 
(when) ein butg bag ba fer (febr) bwcft, nnb bag tnan 
fd)tt>erftd) nadj im jeiid)t (ibm jtebO bag IjeifJt eitt bnrben. 
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Saxon court, which is the language of all the kings and 
princes of Germany. AH the Free Cities and all the courts 
of Germany write the language of the Saxons and of our 
court. Therefore, this more than any other, is the common 
language of Germany." The nature of- the Modern High 
German, and its relation to the dialects, are well described' 
b.y Becker in his Larger German Grammar. " The High 
German; as the language of the cultivated part of the nation, 
is entirely distinct from any of the vulgar dialects ; but it is, 
at the same time, far from being foreign, or hostile to theon 
On the contrary, the dialects are the living stock from which 
it derives its support and nourishment. The High German 
can adopt no word or phrase, which has not first had a natu- 
ral existence in one of the dialects. The conventional usage 
of the learned, who have separated the High German from 
the language of the vulgar, can only decide what word or 
phrase, from this or that dialect, shall be received into the 
High German. Each language has within itself the law. of 
its development, and usage, growing out of this, becomes the 
rule by which we are to decide whether a word is according 
to the genius of a language, or contrary to it. But we must 
not confound the vulgar German, with the High German, 
usage. A language has its natural life and development in 
the mouths of the people ; and is here least corrupted with 
foreign admixture. Hence the usage. of the people at large 
is the truest expression of what belongs to the nature of the 
language. Every form* in a dialect is, in itself, legitimate, 
and is true German. These forms of the various dialects,. 
do, indeed, differ from each other, and from those of the High 
German. But to pronounce a form of language illegitimate 
because it is not High German, is absurd. So much for the 
vulgar German usage. But it is otherwise with the High 
% German usage. In so far as this is selected out of the vul- 
gar language by the conventional usage of the learned, it is 
less the result of a natural development than of arbitrary 

2 
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legislation. Besides, the language of the learned is subject 
to foreign influences, by which are introduced words and 
forms of expression altogether different from those of the na- 
tive language. Among these influences may be mentioned 
that of ancient and of (foreign) modern literature, that of the 
arts and sciences as well as of the social, political and reli- 
gious spirit of the age. 1 ' In conclusion we will transfer from 
the School Grammar of the same author specimens of the 
principal modern dialects. " They all contain the same Scrip- 
ture passage, namely, Mark 4: 3 — 5. 

High German. 

feortjit ! ©ietye e£ fling ein ©fientann au$ ju faen, unb 
e& begat jtd), tnbem er fdete, ftef (gtfidje^ an ben 2Beg ; ba 
fanten bie SBogef unter bent #imme[ unb fragen ed auf. 
dtlidjet fteC in bad ©tetnitfjte, ba e$ ntcfyt t>iel grbe fyatte 
n. f. f. 



Upper German. 

SwOian. 9 §eareb)ue! ?u* 
eg '£ tfdtf a ©dema auto* 
gange j' fdeb, nnb ed bobt jit) 
g'gtan, rote a g'fdeb bobt,ifdjt 

£)bbe$ an'n 2B6g g'faKe ; bo 
fenb b'SBogf nnbernt ^tntt 
rontme nnb tyonbd anfg'froge. 

£>bbe$ tfd>t M ©htintg gv 
fatte it. f. f* 

Bavarian. ?offt$enffogng ! 

8( mot t$ a SSanr nf$ ©aqn 
nandaanga, nnb rote r*a benn 
bo g'fafyt l)ot, t$ earn a SCboat 
(?5antma*r*ann SBBeg no g'* 
fotn ; bo fann b'SBogt twnn 
£imnti to fommo, nnb bant* 
matn anfy'fr60'n. H 5Cr>ot 
id earn tn an fd>toaninga 
S5o^» g'foin u. f. f. 



Lower German. 
Lower Saxon. jpdrt tail I 

& gtnf ein ©atemann nt tan 
faten, nn et begaf fedf, ad Ije 
faiete, feeten en i)eel $6ren 
tnnen 2Beg; ba fdnten be 
SSogel tinner ben Qimmtl vn 
fraten ft np. ©t 2>ee( $6* 
ren fmen in bat ©tetnige, ba 
et nidj t>ee( Sere babbe n. f. f. 

Westphalian. Jgoret tdU !. 

©ft et cbtnf 'n Sdggemann 
nt to fagaen, nn et begaff 
ferf, berrotle bet fdggebe, fell 
en 2>a[ an ben 5Beg ; bo 
feinten be SSitget nnner bent 
fttntef nn fratten et up. <5n 
i)dr fett in bat ©teinidjte, 
bo et nid) t>eel gre b<*&be 
n. f» f* Ed.] 
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CHAPTER I. 

ON ORTHOGRAPHY AND PRONUNCIATION, 
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1. The Alphabet. 

2. The Orthography. 

3. The Pronunciation of Letters. 

4. The Pronunciation of Words, or the Accent. 



SECTION I. 



ON THE ALPHABET. 



The Germans employ three sorts of characters, for writing 
and printing ; two of which may be called properly German, 
and the third Roman, or Latin. The latter is that, which is 
used by the English, and other nations of Europe ; the two 
former are corruptions of the same,, one appropriated for 
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printing, and the other for hand-writing. That for printing 
resembles the Black Letter of this country, and the Ecriture 
Ronde et JFinanciere, or, as it is by some called, the Lettres 
de Forme, of the French.* The character for hand-writing 
differs, as will be seen from the plate annexed. Both, how- 
ever, as has been intimated, are derived from the same foun- 
tain. The peculiar quality is, being pointed and 'angular. 
They are the productions of the twelfth and thirteenth centu- 
ries ; and remain as specimens of that taste, which is known 
by the name of Gothic, and prevailed from* the period men- 
tioned, for a long space of time, over the greatest part of 
Europe. 

Those characters have maintained themselves in Germany, 
where they haveT>een much improved. Yet they still want 
the simplicity and elegance of their original. For this rea- 
son, many German works have, in more recent times, been 
printed in the Roman type ; that practice, however, is hither- 
to not become general, and the greatest number of publica- 
tions continue to appear in the ancient habit. t I shall, there- 
fore, to render it familiar to the student, retain it in the Ger- 
man words that may be introduced in the course of this 
Grammar. The character, which serves for current hand- 
writing, is, as far as I know, with very few exceptions, uni- 
versally predominant in the German nation ; and, though the 
printed letter should decline,} this will probably, from its sup- 
posed convenience, be preserved. 

* Guttenberg and his associates called them Lettres Bour- 
geoises. 

f And it is to be doubted, whether that innovation would be 
of any advantage, if generally adopted. By disaccustoming the 
eye from the old type, many valuable productions of literature, 
unles reprinted, would be rendered less easy to read, and might 
be prejudiced in their general utility. 

\ Of late years, however, the disposition of disusing that 
character, and substituting for it the Roman letter, instead of 
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There exists, besides, a particular alphabet for engrossing, 
which, together with the current hand, is exhibited in the 
Plate. 

In writing Latin, or any modern language of Europe be- 
sides their own, the Germans use not their particular charac- 
ter, but the Roman; with which the people at large are 
equally well acquainted. 

increasing, has considerably diminished ; and now by far the 
greatest number of German books is printed in the old type. 
With this some alterations have been attempted, in order to em- 
bellish it, which, perhaps, have altogether not improved it 
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THE PRINTED ALPHABET. 



Characters. 


Signification. 


21 a 


A a 


S3 b 


B b 


.6 c 


C c 


25 b 


D d 


<£ e 


E e- 


gfiff 


F f; ff 


® 8 


Gg 


$ i) ; *. 


H h; ch 


Si 


I i 


Si 


Jj 


fl f; <f 


K k; ck 


? 1 


L 1 


9Rm 


M m 


* n 


N n 


D o 


O o 


9>P 


PP 


D q 


a q 


5R r 


R r 


©f«; ff 


S fs; IT 


f ; I* 


sz ; st 


5C t 


T t 


U u 


U u 


58 t) 


V v 


iffitt) 


W w 


3E r 


X x 


2)9 


£ y 


3 $;& 


Z z; tz 


a 6 u 


ae oe ue || 


or 




tt H M 

dou 





Name*. 



Au* 

Beyt 

Tsey 

Dey 

Eyf 

Ef ; Ef-ef 

Gey, or Gay 

Hau; Tsey-hau 

E 

Yot 

Kau ; Tsey-Kau 

El 

Em 

En 

O 

Pey 

Koo 

Err 

Ess; Ess-ess 

Ess-tset ; Ess-tey 

Tey 

Oo 

Fou 

Vey§ 

Iks 

Ypsilon 

Tset; Tey-lset 



* Not like the 
broad au in caught, 
taught, but rawer 
like the open au in 
aunt. See the pro- 
nunciation of A, in 
the next section. 

t ev, in this and 
the following in- 
stances, to be pro- 
nounced as it. is in 
the pronoun they. 

X To sound like 
the acute e of the 
Germans. Seethe 
next section. 



§ See the pro- 
nunciation of this 
letter, in the next 
section. 



|| Refer to the 
sound of these 
diphthongs, in the 
next section. 
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OBSERVATIONS. 

1. In the printed alphabet, some letters are apt to be mis- 
taken by beginners, and to be confounded one with another. 
To facilitate the discrimination, I will place them here to- 
gether, and point out the difference. 

S (B), and $ (V). 
The latter is open in the middle, the former joined across. 

@ (C), and @ (E). 

(5 (E) has a little horizontal stroke in the middle, project- 
ing to the right, and S (C) has not 

© (G), and © (S). 

These letters, being of rather a round form, are sometimes 
taken for one another, particularly the ® for the ©♦ But 
© (S) has an opening above, & (O) is closed, and has be- 
sides a perpendicular stroke within. 

£ (K), 31 (N), 5R (R). 

$ (K) is rounded at the top, 9? (N) is open in the middle, 
9t (R) is united about the middle. 

9tt (M), and 2B (W). 
5W (M) is open at the bottom, 3B (W) is closed. 

b (b) and tj (h). 

b (b) is perfectly closed below, f) (h) is somewhat open, 
and ends at the bottom, on one side, with a hair stroke. I 
have known b (d) confounded with b (b), but the difference 
between these letters is, sufficiently marked, even for the com- 
monest attention. 

f(f)andf( 8 ). 
f (f) has a horizontal line across. 



.f 
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m (m) and n> (w). 
m (m) is entirely open at the bottom, tt) ( w) is partly closed. 

■ 

r (r) and r (x). 
r (x) has a little hair stroke below, on die left. 

t> (?) and 9 (y). 
D (v) is closed ; t} (y) is somewhat open below, and ends 
with a hair-stroke. 

2. The copperplate exhibits three varieties of German 
hand-writing : 

No. 1. is known by the name of gractur^cfyrift, L e. the 
Broken Letter, because the characters are formed by inter- 
rupted touches of the pen. It is used for inscriptions, and 
for the first lines of any formal writing. 

No. 2. called @att$le9*©(f)rift, i. e. Chancery Writing, 
serves commonly for engrossing. 

No. 3. is the current hand. 

Of these three alphabets, both the capital and the email 
letters are represented ; and an example is added to show 
them in connection. 



SECTION H. 

ON ORTHOGRAPHY. 

Orthography has, in the German, as in other languages, 
been exposed to variation and change. To avoid these, ana* 
to give to the external form of language, a proper degree of 
consistency, the following rules should be kept in view : 

First, such characters, in writing, should be used, as, by 
their import, approach the nearest to the best pronunciation.* 
But 

* It may be thought, that in laying down this rule, I am pro- 
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Secondly, a regard must, at the same time, be had to deri- 
vation and etymology. 

In the third place, we ought not, without necessity, and 
preponderating reasons, to depart from the general practice, 
which has been once introduced. 

If these rules had been followed, those many innovations, 
which have embarrassed German orthography, would not 
have taken place. It was the ignorance of those principles, 
that led to imaginary reforms. Most of them were but mis- 
conceived changes, which had their source in the fancy, per- 
verseness, and vanity of individuals. It would not be fit to 
enter into* a detail of these deviations ; let it suffice to put the 
student on his guard. The books with which he is first brought 
acquainted, should be models of a just orthography ; the va- 
riations, which he will afterwards notice, in his reading, he 
ought to examine according to the foregoing trules. 

We have now to advert to some peculiarities, which exist 
in German orthography. 

1. All nouns substantive are written with capital letters, 
that is to say, the letter which begins any such noun, must be 
a capital.* And not only words which are properly substan- 

ceeding in a circle ; for I have elsewhere said, that you should 
speak as you write, and here it seems to be recommended, that 
you should write as you speak. Orthography and pronuncia- 
tion must reciprocally assist each other ; and it will happen, 
that in the case of a difference, the one may be ascertained, 
when tbe other appears doubtful ; or, it is sometimes more easy 
to fix the one, than the other. That which is first established, 
will lend its assistance to the other. In this manner, I think, 
there remains no fallacy. The rule itself is sanctioned by the 
authority of Quintilian, who says, Inst. Or. I. 7. Ego (nisi quod 
consuetudo qbtinutrit) sic scribendum qiridque judico, quomodo so- 
nat. Hie enim usus est liierarum, id constodiant voces, et velut de~ 
posUum reddant legentibus ; itaque id exprimere debent quod didvri 
sumus. 

* This practice formerly, also prevailed in English. Dr. 
Franklin (see his Private Correspondence, published in Lon- 
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tives, fall under the operation of this law, but likewise all that 
are employed, at any time, in that quality. They assume 
this particular appearance of substantives, wherever they sup- 
ply their place. Of this description are : — 

(a) Adjectives, either when a substantive is understood ; 
as, 2)cr ffietfe, the wise (man) ; bcr ©rofje, the great (man) ; 
bte ©cbotte, the fair (woman) ; or, when they are themselves 
employed abstractedly, with the power of a substantive ; as, 
ba$ ©cf)tt)arj, the black, t. e. the color black; bad @riut, 
the green, u e. the color green; bad SKltttb, the round sub- 
stance, rotundity. To the adjectives may be added the in- 
definite pronouns, Semanb, Sitemaub, %ebexmatm, Otttoai 

and %kf)td (but not in such expressions as eftPOd ffieut, 
ntcfytd ©uted) ; the indefinite numerals, Me, SHled, ©ntge, 
SKand)er, Stele, and the like; the possessive pronouns, as, 
bte STOctnigen/imy friends; bte Deimgeil/thy friends; bte 
Setntgen, his friends ; bte Unfrtgen, our friends, or our peo- 
ple ; bte (Jttrtgen, your friends ; bte Sfyrtgen, their friends. 
Thus, bad SReitt, that which is mine (meum); bad £)etlt, 
that which is thine (tuum), etc. 

(b) The infinitives, when they are made to express the sub- 
stantive acts of their verbs, for which the English make use 

- Mil * 

don, 1817, 4to. p. 127, 126) greatly commends it ; and pointedly 
reprobates the injudicious alterations, adopted by printers, in 
modern times, of printing all words alike. " Distinguishing the 
substantives in that manner, afforded, he says, a facility for un- 
derstanding what was read, especially to those that were not very 
familiarly acquainted with the language. He observes that in 
the English books, printed between the Restoration and the 
reign of George II. the substantives all begin with capital let- 
ters as in German. [This is a modern practice in German, as 
may be inferred from the specimens of old German given in the 
Introduction. At first, important words only, whether substan- 
tives or not, were so marked ; and though Luther, in his later 
writings leaned strongly to the present custom, it did not be- 
come universal till the eighteenth century. Spener, von Zieg- 
ler, Arnold, and Zinzendorf adopted it but in part — Ed.] 
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of the participle. &ad Stfett, the act, or employment, of 
reading ; bag ©cfyretbett, the act of writing ; bag ©et)en, 
the act of walking ; bag SRetfett, the act of travelling. 

(c) Any other part of speech which, by an article, or pro- 
noun, prefixed, acquires the character of a substantive. Sag 
8tfcer, the word but ; bag 3cty, the pronoun I (ego), etc 

Proper names have, in all European languages, and conse- 
quently also in the German, capital letters for their initials. 
But the adjectives, derived from, or belonging to, such pro- 
per names, are written as follows; (1) those derived from 
the names of persons always with a capital, as bit Jtaltrifdje 
*Jtyitofop!)ie, the Kantian philosophy ; (2) those derived from 
the names of countries with a small letter, as fpatltfctye SEBottf, 
Spanish wool ; (3) -those derived from the names of towns 
sometimes with a capita], sometimes with a small letter, as 
bag £>attifd)e SBBatfetlfyaug, the Halle Orphan-house, tie tyaU 
fifcfje QeitunQ, the Halle Gazette, though a capital is here 
more commonly used. 

2. In English, the first personal pronoun (/) is always 
written capitally; in German, the corresponding pronoun 
(tcfy) has not this prerogative, except where it begins a sen- 
tence, or is to be distinguished by an emphasis. On the other 
hand, the pronouns of address, such as thou, you, which in 
English have, usually, only small letters, are begun with capi- 
tals in German^ as, £it, 3fyr, @r, ©te. This is the effect 
of an imaginary politeness, by which also possessive and de- 
monstrative pronouns, when they are used as the means of 
speaking to another person, are decorated with capital letters. 
For example, in these sentences, I have received your letter, 
I have seen your father, etc, the pronoun Your would be 
written with a capital. 

3. The Punctuation, in German orthography, differs only 
in some trifling particulars from the English. The dissimi- 
larity refers principally to the comma, and is as follows : — 
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(a) The English frequently confine adverbs, conjunctions, 
and prepositions with their cases, between commas. The 
usage of German orthography would admit no' comma before 
and after such words. 

(b) The Germans rarely put a cgmma, in the middle of a 
sentence, before the conjunction itnb, and ; where the En- 
glish generally add that sign of distinction. * 

(c) In German, a comma is invariably placed before a rela- 
tive pronoun,. which is, in English, very often omitted. 

(d) The infinitive mood with the preposition jtt, to, pre- 
ceding it, is separated by a comma from the verb which 
governs it Examples: 3d) frene mid), ©te ju feben, I re- 
joice to see you ; er furdjtet fid), feinen SBater ju befet* 
btgen, he fears to offend his father ; er gtanbt, biefen ©afc 
erttriefen Jtt fyaben, he thinks he has demonstrated this posi- 
tion ; urn biefen jimd S u erretcfyett, opferte er alle anberen 

9tiufftd)ten auf, to attain this object, he sacrificed all other 
considerations. In the last example, the infinitive with jtt 
stands in the first member of the sentence, and the comma 
is, there, put after it. This separating comma before the in- 
finitive, is, however^ only required when that mood is accom- 
panied with other words, which it governs, as in the instances 
above. When it stands alone with 311, as in id) ttUtnfdje gu 
fdjfofert, I wish to sleep ; er fcerfitcfyt git tangett, he attempts 
to dance ; er TOdgt JU reiteit, he ventures to„ ride on horse- 
back ; id) fcerfange px ttnjfen, I desire to know ; bort a«f git 
rebett/ cease to talk ; and especially when this, infinitive is 
governed by a substantive or adjective : as, ?nft ju fptefett, 

an inclination to play ; ba$ Sergnngen ©te ju feben, the 
pleasure of seeing you ; ber 3Bnnfd) gelobt $n werben, the 

wish of being praised ; fcegiertg Jit ttnjfen, anxious to know : 
in those circumstances, the comma is olaitted. 

The other signs of punctuation are used in the same man- 
ner by the Germans as by the English. w 
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4. The sign of Apostrophe (') is to be used 
(a) In the genitive ease of foreign proper names ending 
in a vowel. It is then prefixed to the genitive termination, 
as, Sigricofa'g 3#lbjltge, Agrtcola's campaigns; ^Hato'g 
©efpracfye, Plato's dialogues. This use of the apostrophe is 
now becoming common in German proper names, where the 
genitive termination is generally 5, but sometimes ns, and 
ens ; as, 8efiuu}'$ Zrotterfptele, Lessing's tragedies ; £tolty'£ 
©ebicfjte, Hdlty's poems; ©ofc'n* ^>rebtgteit, Gotz's ser- 
mons ; Uj'f tt$ ©djdfren, the writings of Uz. The plural 
number of foreign proper names, which end in a vowel, have 
s with an apostrophe annexed ; as, the Florida's, the Bfora- 
beau's; and this rule extends to such appellations as the 
Abbe's. 

The application of the apostrophe is often to be recom- 
mended, on the ground that it leads to an easy discrimination 
of proper names. For example, by means of this sign, we 
are enabled to ascertain, that the nominative case of ©O$'ett0 

is ®&&e, and not ©ofcen ; of Uj'enS, U$, not Uje, or Ujen. 

But to gain this advantage, it must be carefully and accu- 
rately placed before the genitive termination. As it is cer- 
tainly useful in some proper names, I see no reason, why we 
should not admit it in all, though the practice is, as yet, not 
generally established ; indeed it might also serve for a dis- 
tinction to proper names from common appellatives. 

(b) The apostrophe should be employed, when the vowel 
e or * is, by contraction, thrown away, where properly it ought 
to remain. For example, dt fpraoyg, for fpvadj t$ f he spoke 

it; fagc nrir'tf, for tmr eg, tell it me; $rcunb' unb %tinV, 
for greunbe unb ^etnbe, friends and foes ; b$6' unb bate* 
flarrig, for bofc, bad and obstinate ; fyetPger, bim'fcf)*, Sp* 
gePfrfje for fyettiger, bomfcrje, $ege(tfd)e, holy, scornful, He- 
gelian. In the inflection both of nouns and verbs, a similar 
contraction is frequent ; but, in general, not indicated by the 
apostrophe ; as, be£ 93ucf)3, for 33ud)e£, of the hook ; er lobt, 

a 
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for (obct, he praises ; er fobte, for I obete ; gefobt, for ge* 
lobet. Only in the verbal inflection et after the letter 5, 
where the pronunciation might suffer a change, if the omis- 
sion of the e were not understood, it should be marked, as in 
er retf t, for retfet, he travels ; in which the letter s should 
be pronounced soft, as it would be before the e, previously to 
the contraction. If the word were written retft, without the 
apostrophe, there would be a risk of the s being uttered sharp- 
ly, as in er reif t, he tears. 

5. The Hyphen, or sign of conjunction (-, or s) is made 
use of 

(a) When a word, at the end of a line, must be divided for 
want of space. The division takes place, according to the ' 
syllables, as in English, only with the difference that this par- 
tition is solely determined by the pronunciation. When 
there is a consonant between two vowels, it is generally as- 
signed, as the beginning letter to the second syllable. For 
example, the word writing would be thus separated, in Ger- 
man, tori-ting ; whereas in English, regard is had to etymo- 
logy, conformably to which it is divided tcrit-ing. 

• (b) In compound words. Formerly it was used when a 
foreign word was compounded either with another foreign 
word, or with a German word ; as, ^imtttaf<5U$ti$, Monftfc 
toriat*9tatfy, Councilor of the Consistory ; and when a word 
was compounded with a proper name; as, 9leu*S3ranfcen* 
burg, £)ber*2aufl$. It is at present employed almost uni- 
formly in compound words, whose component parts are vir- 
tually words in apposition ; as, ^urft*33ifcf)Of, Prince Bishop ; 
9>rin$*9iegent, #egen*2)armftafct. Here belong such words 
as, fatferftcfcfomgKd), imperial and royal, gurfHicfc?tppifd) ; 
and in those double compounds where the sense depends on 
the mode of division; as, ®enerat*©tabfar$t as distinguish- 
ed from ©enerdffrtb^rjt. In the former, the word gene* 
VOi relates to 3tr$t, and gives the physician's rank; in the 
latter it qualifies ©tab, and shows to what staff the physician 
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belongs. In other compounds it is often used, though there 
is no necessity for it $reunbftf}aft36unb, the league of 
friendship, is, in the latest authors, quite as common as 

greunbfcr)aft$'33unb. 

(c) When two or more compound words, having their last 
component the same, stand together, and when the last com- 
ponent is omitted in the prior word or words, and expressed 
only in the last ; as, ©djretffcurtb 3?ebef ttltft, the art of writ- 
ing and speaking. The component $Uttft belongs to both 
words, ©d)riebfun|t, art of writing, 9?ebefi!nfl, art of speak- 
ing ; but it is only once expressed. 



SECTION III. 

ON THE PRONUNCIATION OP LETTERS. 

If the rule of Quintilian,* " Let words be so uttered, 
that each letter may denote its appropriate sound," were es- 
tablished in all languages, the present subject would be at- 
tended with fewer difficulties than it actually is. As to the 
German language, it is but justice to remark, that the power 
and the meaning of the letters, and the nature of the sounds, 
are less vague and undetermined than is the case, more or 
less, in several other modern tongues. But it is not an easy 
undertaking, in general, to teach pronunciation by writing, 
without the assistance of a teacher's voice. Tou act upon 
the eye, instead of the ear, which is the proper organ for this 
species of instruction. The only way of imparting it, in that 
manner, is by comparing the letters and sounds of the lan- 
guage which is to be learnt, with those of a language already 
known. Such a comparison, however, is not always to be 

* lust Or. L 1] : — Expressa sint verba, ut suis quaquc literce 
»onis muntientur. 
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obtained. One language may have sounds, to which nothing 
similar is to be found in another. In such circumstances, 
some have thought, that a delineation, or description, of the 
form and changes which the organs of speech assume, in pro- 
nouncing, would lead to a successful imitation of the sounds ; 
but, on experience, it will be found, that this is a very preca- 
rious help to depend on. The task is much facilitated, when a 
comparison with several foreign languages may be resorted to; 
and of this expedient we shall, to a certain degree, avail our* 
selves, throughout this section. The whole attempt will still 
remain imperfect : and the student cannot expect to make 
himself master of the pronunciation, unless by an intercourse 
with the natives. But notwithstanding these discouraging 
circumstances, the contents of the present division will not 
appear to be without their use. They will induce a more at* 
tentive consideration of the subject than perhaps would be 
afforded by oral instruction alone. This will undoubtedly 
be wanted to supply the deficiencies of the former; but the 
written rules will, reciprocally, prove a beneficial support to 
the lessons of the master. With this persuasion, I have 
thought it worth while to enter, with some degree of minute- 
ness, into the following details. 

VOWELS. 

5f, c, if o, u, 9 ; &, 6, ft. 

The letters &, 6, it, are called softened vowels, or vowels 
with the Umlaut/ change of sound. They are not formed by 
any combination of different sounds, and are, therefore, not 
diphthongs. They are simple letters and have simple sounds, 
though the external signs by which they are represented have 
led some to class them, not with the vowels, but with the diph- 
thongs. 

While the vowels in German are all capable of variation 
in length, their measure, when long or short, is not uniform 
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as in Latin and Greek, but the long vowels have different de- 
grees of length, and the long and short vowels often approach 
so near to each other as to make the pronunciation depend 
more on accent than on quantity. The long and short sounds 
of the vowels differ from each other not so much in their na- 
ture as in their duration. The short sound of e, t and o as in 
fcemt, for ; mit, with ; ©Ott, God ; do, indeed, appear to be 
the same as the short English sounds of the same vowels. 
But in the best German pronunciation, these short vowels 
have a deep sound not heard in the corresponding English 
vowels, a peculiarity which is often observable in the German 
pronunciation of English, and which arises from retaining all 
the qualities of the long sound of the letter except its dura- 
tion and distinctness. 

Strictly speaking all the vowels except e have one uniform 
sound. This sound is preserved not only in long and short 
vowels, but in vowels that are doubled and in other combi- 
nations (not diphthongs) which modify the sounds of the vow- 
els in English. In the word, 33oot, boat, the 00 has not the 
sound of oo in English as in boot, but that of the long Ger- 
man o as in our word boat. So aa is simply a long ; ee is t 
long, and u\\ is U long. In English the letter r often modi- 
fies the sound of the preceding vowel, as in bird, word, her; 
but in German no such modifications are allowable. The 
word SBerlttt must be pronounced Birleen ; tur, to thee, 
must be pronounced deer ; SBott, word, must be pronounced 
vort. 

a. 

This vowel and the vowel i, when they are long, have in 
English a sound, which they have not in any other European 
language. The sound of the German a is given with tolera- 
ble accuracy in the English words half, aunt, father, gaunt- 
let, when these words have their full broad sound. It will be 

the most convenient to give both the long and the short 

3 # 
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pounds of the rowels at the same bine.* The reader will, 
meanwhile, bear in mind what has been said above, namely, 
that these sounds differ rather in their duration than in their 



£ has two sounds, 

1- hong, as in gdwf, sheep ; t&bcit, to load; like a in 
the English word half. 

2. Skort, as in %all, fall ; bat, had, which has no corres- 
ponding sound in English. 

The rowel t is, in regard to pronunciation, the most diffi- 
cult to reduce to role. Its various sounds depend parti]' on 
derivation, partly on divided and fluctuating usage, and part- 
ly on accent In modern German the letter e kt the repre- 
sentative of different vowels in the old German, of which t 
and a are the principal ; and this is the origin of its different 
sounds. . In the earlier periods of the modern High German 
the acute t represented the older rowel t, and the open t the 
older rowel a. Thus, in the first syllable of ft e r^ben, to die, 
the e was acute because in the old German it was written 
ft i rspait ; and in the first syllable of (J r*fte, inheritance, the 
t was open because in the old German it was written a t?bt. 
So TWbtnen, to take, comes from iiimnn ; (ffim, to read, from 
[fffltt ; and gebttt, to give, from gifon. These words, in the 
first and last syllables, represent both of the sources from 
which the modern vowel e is derived. But as the final sylla- 
bles are unaccented, the vowel here lakes the obscure sound 
i__.j L -|] ow , 

period the two original sounds of e, the acute 
began to be regulated by other principles than 
logy. Accent, quantity, and the consonants fol- . 
gan to have a decided influence. Add to this, 
> respecting long and short vowels, see the end of 
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that the usage of the North and the South of Germany was 
divided, and that even now there is a tendency, perhaps, to 
drop the distinction entirely, certainly to diminish the num- 
ber of cases in which it is observed. Weber, in his large 
dictionary of 1838 says, " According to the more recent ele- 
gant pronunciation, such words as tt>ebett, tUbt, and fhrcbt 
(weave, cleave, strive) are uttered with a sharp sound." 

These two sounds of the long e, the close or acute and the 
open, cannot be distinguished by comparison with any cor- 
responding sounds in our language. Nor is it easy to furnish 
any rules which shall embrace all the instances where the 
one or the other sound is to be given. The rule most com- 
monly given, is the following : the vowel e is close or acute 
when it stands before the letter t), as in (Styre, honor ; when 
it is doubled, as in ©eete, soul ; and when it stands in a mon- 
osyllable ending in a single consonant. It is open when it 
concludes the first syllable of a word of two syllables, as I e* 
ben, to live ; 95 e*fett, broom. But a critical lexicon alone 
can guide the student in this intricate matter. 

All the sounds of the letter e may be arranged thus : 

1. Long, (1) The close or acute sound, the e fermi of the 

French, as in the first syllable of f e*t)ett, to see. 
(2) The open sound which is nearly the e onvert of the 
French, as in the first syllable of Iffi e^feit, being. 
The open e very nearly resembles the softened vowel 
&, which is like the e onvert of the French. 

2. Short, nearly like e in our word help, as in 39f*t, bed ; 

$elb, field. 

3. Obscure* in all unaccented syllables, like & in the Eng- 

lish word sqfci, except before liquids where it sounds 
like e in the last syllable of the English word heaven. 
This e is generally found in prefixes, like ge in gctiebt, 

* It is altogether a false impression which some have re- 
ceived that this sound of C may be disregarded in pronuncia- 
tion. 
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loved ; and in terminations, as in the last syllables of 
Stefee, love ; geke n, to give. In the word b e*freunb* 
e4 e tt, they befriended, it occurs in all the syllables ex- 
cept the second. This sound of e is likewise short ; 
yet the chief characteristic is not its quantity, but its 
peculiar sound. It must not, therefore, be supposed 
that these two short sounds correspond to the two long 
sounds given above. 

% 

The letter i has two sounds, 

1. Long, as in nttr, to me, pronounced mere. 

2. Shorty as in mit, with ; $inb, child, resembling the Eng- 

short i in pin. Perhaps the sound is more exactly 
given by ee in the English word been, when rapidly ut- 
tered. 
The long i stands alone only in the following (originally) 
German words.; viz. 3gef, hedgehog ; bit, to thee; nttr, to 
me ; tt)ir, we ; in a few words of foreign origin, as S3t6ef, 
Bible ; JEiger, tiger, etc. and in- 4tert, the termination ap- 
pended to foreign verbs adopted in German; as, cut it en, 
to cure ; (tub XV C it, to study. The four pronouns, ifym, tfytt, 
tbr, tfyrett add the letter t) as the sign of i long. In all other 
cases the long sound of i is expressed by ie, which is there- 
fore not a diphthong. There are a few instances in which 
the e, the sign of length, is omitted in order to distinguish 
two similar words, as ttttber, against, and ttieber, again. 
Variations from these rules are unauthorized by present usage. 
The simple t in te is restored, when, in declining, the word 
receives an additional e» For it is not usual to write i with 
two e's after it. Therefore, bie spoefie, the poetry, in the 
plural bie spoefiett, pronounced ^oefuett, because it stands 

for 9>oefte*en ; bie gopie, the transcript, pi. dopUtxt ; bie 
SRetobte, the melody, plur. bte 9Re(obt*ett ; bd$ $me, the 
knee, plur. bie $ni*e, for bie $nie*e* Thus, id) fcfyrie, I 
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cried ; fie fdjrfeett, they cried, for fie fd>rie*ett. In such in- 
stances, t and e are sounded by themselves. Likewise, in 
the following words : 2>a£ ^kerogtypb, the hieroglyphic ; 
bte §tftori*e, the history; bte (Somobue, the comedy; bte 
?tfee, the lily ; ©d)left*en, Silesia ; ©pam*ett, Spain ; bar 
©pander, the Spaniard ; bte Sltue, the air, music. 

o, 

is 1. Long, as in 9?0*fe, rose; ©from, a river, and has the 
same sound as in the English word bone* 
% Short, as in 9?o#, horse; Dp*fer, sacrifice, which is not 
exactly the same as the English short o in got, but 
has the sound of the long German without its du- 
ration. 

u. 

This vowel is the same in German, as in the Italian, Span- 
ish and Portuguese languages ; that is to say, when long, it 
sounds like the English o, in to, do, move, prove. When 
short, it resembles the obtuse u of the English, in bull, fuU t 
bushel. 

It is never pronounced like the long u, in use, mule, fuel; 
nor like the short, in dull, gull, custard. 

2) 

as a vowel, by itself, has the sound of the French u, and the 
German ti, of which see below. Thus it is, generally, pro- 
nounced in words derived from the Greek, in which it stands 
for the vydov* It occurs, however, but seldom, and, I be- 

# The Romans probably pronounced it in the same manner. 
For they confounded it with the vowel u, which seems to have 
had the sound of the French u. This appears in the word Syl- 
la, which was also spelt Sulla ; and in lacrynuB, which was like- 
wise written lacrutiuB, from the Greek daxQva. Thus Suria, for 
Syria, in some editions of Tacitus. Ann. IL 77, 78, 79, 81, 82, 
83. Clupeus, for clypeus, or in an abbreviated state (upon some 
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lieve, only in foreign terms and proper names. The Dutch 
have it in their language, and pronounce it as the long Eng- 
lish L The French assign to it the sound of their i (English 
cc), and call it the Greek i 9 1 grec. In imitation of them, it 
is by some Germans spoken in the same manner, viz. like u 
But the other mode is, undoubtedly, to be preferred. 

Most frequently the i) is seen in coalition with the vowel 
e, and it thus forms a diphthong, equivalent to the German 
et, or the long i of the English. As it expressess no other 
sound than the last mentioned, for which the language already 
has a sign, it appears to be superfluous. And' we may ob- 
serve of this letter in the German alphabet, what Johnson* 
said of it in the English, namely, that " we might want it 
without inconvenience, but that we have it. 9 ' It seems to 
have been introduced into German orthography, as a substi- 
tute for long t, being originally written it or tj.t Hence it 
is, in the vulgar schools, sometimes called it, or double t J 
and by common penmen often marked with two dots, $. 
Therefore, they write Suttij, 3tt(9, instead of Junii, Julii, 
which properly are the Latin genitive cases. The power of 
t being given to J), is evident in the following words : $)$$&, 
ijOijertfmerba, names of towns; and in the interjections, 
i)Uj) ! denoting a rapid motion, pfui) ! denoting shame, fie ! 
which are pronounced as jjoia or £oja, j£uner$mert>a or 
£ojer$merba, fyttt, pfuu This explains the nature of the 9, 
in composition with the C \ and accounts, at the same time, 
in some degree, for its use in the English language. 



ancient coins) Clu. for Cly. See a note by Gruter to Tacit 
Ann. IL 83. ed. Gronov. Ainstel. ; 1685. It seems to be that 
sound, which Quintilian (Inst Or. 1. 4.) describes as being be* 
tween u and 1. Medius est quidam U et I lUera sonus, 

* Grammar of the English Tongue. 

f The Dutch retain the double t, t/, in their orthography ; 
the Danes likewise in some words, as in the pronoun hijn. 
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The softened vowels. With respect to these, it is usual, 
in the German characters, to put the e above the small let- 
ters, 3, 6, ft. In large letters, it is at the side, as 2fe, De, Ue* 
Instead of the e at the top, two dots are often employed, to 
indicate the diphthong, as d, 6, it* These dots I hold to be 
a corruption of the e, from the current hand-writing, which, 
when hastily written, resembles two small perpendicular lines. 

2le, a, 4. 

This vowel is, 

1. Long, as in %Ut d*re, altars, and sounds like i in the 

French word fete. It differs from the sound of a in the 
English word, name, by approaching to that of a in cart 
as commonly pronounced. 

2. Short, as in S) d tt*be, hands, nearly like e in the English 

word, rent. 

£>e, 6, 6, 

is, 1. Long, as in X 0*tte, tones, © 6*tfye, and sounds like 
the French eu in fieur,jeune. 
2. Short, as in D e fl^ttimg, aperture, and is pronounced 
like the French eu in the word neuf or oeu in oeuf. 

Ue, ft, it, 

is, 1. Long, as in m ft*be, tired, and has the sound of the 
French u in the word vu. 
2. Short, as in @ t ft C &e, success, fortune. It differs from 
the long ft only in length. 

Stt, or Sit), 

sounds broader than the English t, in kite, and the German 
et, ep. It occurs only in a few words, such as ber $Cttfer, 
the Emperor ; ber 8me, the layman ; ber SRcittt, the river 
Main ; bte ©Cttte, the cord, or string, of an instrument ; bet 
SRattt, the green, or balk ; ber £attt, the grove ; bte SBBatfe, 
the orphan ; 33atettt, Bavaria ; bet SSater, the Bavarian ; ber 
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ffllapf the month of May. In the middle it is to be written, 
M, at the end <ty« 

Sometimes this diphthong is employed in bet SBatjeit, the 
wheat; ba£ ©ettatbe, corn in general: though et is more 
usual, and the most correct 

<H, or dp, 
is pronounced as the long i of the English, \nfine y kind. 

(gy should be put : 1. At the end of words. 2. For the 
purpose of distinguishing terms of the same sound, and of 
different significations : as, fetrt, his, and feijrt, to be. 3. In 
compounds, when the component has the t) before the com- 
position, as f*9ftet)etV to assist ; from bet), and ftel)ett»* 

£>i, or £>9, 

the same as in English. It is only met with in' a few proper 
names; for instance, ©roigfcf), Soifcenburg ; and in bte 
S5ot, a sort of woollen cloth, baize. 

Ui, 

has, by some writers, been substituted for it, with which it 
has the same sound : but, as the innovation was unnecessary, 
it very deservingly has been neglected.! Qitidburg, the name 
of a town, is sounded like £u£burg4 

3fa, 

approaches the sound of the English ou, or ow, in our, loud, 
cow, power ; and of the Italian au ; yet it is neither so broad 



* But modern writers use the et in all the* words except 
proper names, as, £ejfl!e, S&ffir 9R*!>*r, etc. 

f Properly speaking, there was nothing new in it ; for the 
diphthong occurs in the most ancient German writings. It 
was, however, broached as something novel. 

% See Adelung's Orthography, p. 143. 
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as the former, nor drawn out so much, in pronouncing, as 
the latter. In the Italian an, both vowels may be distinctly 
perceived, whereas, in the German they coalesce so closely, 
as to produce one consolidated sound. 

3leit, dlt, 

has nearly the same sound as the German eu, resembling the 
English oi. It ought perhaps to be uttered with lips more 
contracted and rounded, than eiU 

similar to the oi and oy of the English in boil, toil, joint, 
point, boy, toy ; and to the en of the Italians. Yet there is 
a difference between these, and the German sound ; for which 
the pronunciation of a native must be consulted.* 

* [Position of the organs in pronouncing the German vowels 
and diphthongs. When the sounds of letters are here com- 
pared, German letters are always meant. " The natural series 
of the vowels is a, e, i, 0, tt« There is a certain point in a 
scale descending from near the throat to the lips, where each 
sound is formed, or at least seems to be so according to the feel- 
ing of the organs. 31 is formed nearest the throat ; C in the 
back part of the mouth ; t near the teeth ; between the teeth 
and lips ; U on the lips. Again, in uttering- the sound, a (ah) 
the lips are opened widest ; in e they approach each other 
slightly ; in t they approach still nearer, so that they are closed 
at the corners ; in they are rounded ; and in tt they are round- 
ed and protended. 

In pronouncing the softened vowel fi we emit the sound from 
the middle of the mouth between the points of e and t with the - 
lips opened as when we give the sound of a (ah). 

The open e differs from the common or dose e by approach- 
ing near to &. It is sounded from a point a little farther back 
than d and with the lips opened not quite so far. 

In uttering the organs are placed precisely as in pronoun- 
cing 0, and then an e (a) sound is emitted. 

In uttering it the organs are placed as in pronouncing U (oo) 
and then an { (e) sound is emitted. 

In oi is heard first & (ah), which then, by a gentle pressure 

4 
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CONSONANTS. 

1. Simple: 6, c, b, f, g, t), j, f, (, m, «, p, q, r, f, *, t, *>, 

2. Compound: d), d)$, fcft, tf, git, ftt, pb, pf, pf, tfy, #, 

is exactly like the English b. But when it ends a syllable, 
or stands next to the final consonant or consonants, not being 
liquids, it generally is a little hardened, and approximates to 
the sound of/).* 

The original sound, however, is retained in German, at 
the end of a syllable, when the next begins with a b : as in 
bie Sbbe, the ebb ; bte $rabbe, the crab ; bte gtobbe, bte 

of the tongue, passes over into i (e). This sound is heard in 
the common pronunciation of the Greek word xaL It is, there- 
fore, a different -sound from that of et which is precisely the 
English i long. In a\X are blended not the sounds of & and it, 
as would naturally be supposed, but a*it, as if written ctfi. This 
will distinguish it alike from Ot, ett and et. 

The sound of eu is given with tolerable accuracy by blending 
the English i and the German it, (et*it of the German) into one 
sound. In all these uses the two elements must run together 
and produce but one sound. This description of the position 
of the organs is taken mostly from We nig. — Ed.] 

* The practice is common in many languages; it is even 
found in the Russian. And it appears from Quintilian (Inst 
Qr. I.), that the Romans pronounced the 6, at the end of a syl- 
lable like p. — Quoti solet in scribendo, prapositiones sonum quern 
juncUB efficiurU, an cfHem separata, observare conveniat : ut cum 
dico } obtinuit ; secundam enim b literam ratio poscit, aures magis 
audiunt p. Thence b at the end of a syllable is found changed, 
' in Latin, into />, not only when a p follows, but also before other 
consonants. Thus Fortuna Opsequens is read on some Roman 
coins, instead of Obsequens. See Eckhel, Doctrina Numorum 
Veterum, Vol. VIL p. 24. 
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iabbe, large hanging lips; or with a b, as, bad ©effibbe, the 
tow. Likewise in words in which the letter e after b, is, bj 
a contraction, omitted: as bad jCtebdgejtttbet, a pack of 
thieves; bte ©crjretbgebttt)r, the clerk's or copyist's fee; bte 
©cfyretbart, the style of writing ; bte Qebamme, the midwife; 
bad Stnabtein, the infant boy ; ber $noblaud), the garlic — 
for bad Stebedgejtnbel, bie £d)retbegcbiibr, bte Sdjretbeart, 
bte £ebeantme, bad StnaMem, ber Stnobelawd). 

B, in the pronunciation of some English words, is left oat 
before t, as in debt, doubt ; but such elisions do not exist in 
German. 

before the vowels a, 0, It, and the diphthong ail, and before 
a consonant, is pronounced like k ; which is the same as in 
English. 

Before e, t, p, d, 6, it, et, e#, te, it is like ts, and the same 
as the J of the German, and the sharp z of the Italian lan- 
guage. Thus, @etttaur sounds like Tsentaur; Stcero, 1. 
Tsitse.ro; (ttyltttber, 1. tsylinder; Q>et)ton f 1* Tseylon; @d* 
fat, Tscesar ; the Latin cozlum, I. tscelum. 

In some proper names, it is pronounced like &, before 5, 
6, ft, as in gdrtttben, Carinthia ; @6fa, Cologne ; gotljett, 
©tftrttt, names of places. 

From the above it appears, that @ partly shares the force 
of jf, and partly that of 3 $ a nd, consequently, may be con- 
sidered as superfluous in the alphabet. On this ground, it 
has been condemned by some writers, who, in its room, adopt 
f and j, as the occasion requires. It must, however, be pre- 
served in foreign words and proper names ; and it is also 
wanted for the composition of some double consonants : so 
that it cannot be entirely relinquished. It should, therefore, 
be suffered to remain, where it is established by long usage, 
though no other reason should be obvious. 
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This consonant is of a similar nature with 33 t namely, it 
sounds like the English d, at the beginning of a syllable, or, 
which is the same, before a vowel in the same word ;* and 
hardened a little at the end of a syllable. Therefore, ba$ 
93ab, the bath, is pronounced nearly like bat ; bte ijanb, the 
hand, hant ; ber ijttttb, the dog, hunt. That difference of 
pronunciation is also to be met with in other languages. 

When a word, ending with b, is, in declining, augmented, 
so that b no longer remains at the end, but begins the next 
syllable, then the soft sound is restored. For instance, tie 
JpCtttb, is pronounced nearly like hant ; plur. bte jpdltbe, pr. 
han-de, not hante, because b is no longer at the end of the 
first syllable, but commences the second, or stands before a 
vowel; in that word. Thus bet jjltltb, pr* hunt ; p\. bte l)tttt* 
be, pr. hun-de, not hwite. 

This letter keeps its original power, when another d fol- 
lows ; as, ber 2BtbJ>er, the ram ; @bbert£, Grbbe jfe, Sbbte* 

fyaufert, names of places ; Jttbba, Ditbber, names of rivers. 
And, likewise, when e or t is left out by contraction ; as, bit 
fattbji, thou didst find ; ber Stabler, one who finds fault; ber 
Slbfer, the eagle ; ber Sdjulbuer, the debtor ; bte Drbttuttg, 
order, arrangement ; bte jjanbfitttg, the deed, action ; bem 

SBBitrb'gen, to the deserving, etc for fanbeft, £abefer, etc. 

To these may be added the words ending in ling ; as, ber 
gfremMng, the stranger; Jblinblutgtf, blindly ; in which b 
retains its soft sound. 

£)t was formerly written in many words which at present 
are spelt with b or t ; ba$ 35robt, the bread ; ba£ ©d)tt>erbt, 
the sword ; are now written 33rob or 93rot, ©d)tt>ert The 
double letter is only continued in a few words ; for instance, 

* Provided the word is not a compound. For in compounds 
each component has its separate pronunciation : as, bte &attb* 
arbeit, the work of the hand, is nearly like hant-arbeit ; bte 
3Wuribart, the dialect, 1. munt-art. 
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in tobt, dead ; bte ©tabt, the town (to distinguish it from 
bte &tatt, the place), and in such as have suffered an elision 
between b and t ; for example, gefanbt, sent, from gefenbet } 
ettt ©efanbter, an ambassador ; berebt/ eloquent, from be# 

rebet ; but berebfaut, Serebfatnfett, 

perfectly the same as the English, in full, find. 

This letter has been mentioned in the introduction. Its 
true sound is that of the English g, in go. After e, i, d, d, 
U, I, r, it has a peculiar lingual sound nearly like that of d) 
after the same letters, but a little softer. See d) below. 

The g is doubled only in bte $> fogge, the flag of a ship ; 
bte 2)0gge, a bull dog ; bte Qrgge, a harrow. 

When preceded by n, 455/ at the end of some words, is pro- 
nounced nearly like a gentle k; as in ber 3?tng, the ring; 
bet $efcmg, the song or hymn; ba$ Ding, the thing; ber 
StlatlQ, the sound; id) jtng, I caught; ber ©ting, the man- 
ner of walking, gait; JUttg, young; toltg, long. But when a 
vowel is added, by inflection, to any such word, g resumes its 

own sound ; as, be$ ©efangeg, bent 3ttnge, jte ftngem It 

maintains the same, according to some authors, in the middle 
of the following words: bte £tUtgfrau, the virgin ; oergang* 
Iter), perishable ; empfdnglid), susceptible ; tattgfam, slow. 
In my opinion, it would be an advantage to the pronuncia- 
tion never to vary it. 

©, in the middle of a word cannot begin a syllable; there- 
fore, ber finger, the finger, must be pronounced fing-er; 
£inge, things, ding-e; jpoffmtngett, hopes, hojfhung-en. 
Compound words are excepted from this observation. For 
example, angettebui,* agreeable, being a compound, is read 

# Though in some places, they speak this very word ang- 
enehm. 

4* 
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an-genehm ; attgefattgett, begun, an-gefangen ; ttttgeblttbig, 
impatient, un-geduldig* 

In the word ba£ ©erite, the genius, it has the soft sound 
of the French g, which somewhat resembles the English sh. 
For the word itself is French, though it is generally received. 

is aspirated, as in the English words, have, hold, helmet. * 

Between two vowels the aspiration is less strong, and some- 
times hardly perceptible ; as in bie 9D?ube, the trouble ; Wit* 
fyen, to flourish; bie Scfyufye, the shoes. 

When it ends a word, it has no sound at all ; as in ftttfj, 
early ; ber ©rfjltf), the shoe ; ber ftfob, the flea ; bag ©trol}, 
the straw ; fd) fa!), I saw. But its power returns, in some 
degree, when the word increases by inflection; as, bie 
©<f)ttl)e, the shoes ; bie $I6be, the fleas ; fie faben, they saw. 
I say, by inflection, not by composition ; for the latter alters 
nothing in the pronunciation. For example, in bie ©trofyaf* 
beit, straw-work, composed of <&tX0t) and 5lrbeit, and in ba$ 
$rtil)obft, fruit produced early in the season, of frill) and 
Dbft, the I) is void of sound. 

Besides its quality as a letter, tj is used as a sign, by which 
the length of vowels is indicated. It is, in this capacity, 
chiefly joined to vowels (and sometimes to diphthongs), when 
a liquid (f, nt, tt, r) follows ; as, ber ©tabf, the steel ; ba$ 
5DfJal)f, the meal or banquet ; ber ©tltl)f, the stool or chair ; 
Jdl)m,tame; bie 33abtt, the path or career; bie %a\)tie, the 
ensign or standard ; bie @l)re, the honor ; n>ob(, well; mefyr, 
more ; ibm, to him ; tbn, him ; ttjr, you ; bie Uf)f, the clock 
or watch ; fufytett, to feel. In all these examples, the () shows 
that the vowels are long ; and it is always to be considered 
as a sign of length, when it does not begin a syllable. 

When a t is in the same syllable, \) is generally united with 
this letter, preserving its influence over the next vowel, either 
antecedent or subsequent ; as in tbltlt, to do ; ber SOButfy, the 
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spirit, courage ; roth, red ; bte XtjCit, the deed. In the words, 
hex £r)UWt, the tower, and ber ffitrtl), the landlord, the 
vowels are not lengthened by the fy ; which must be con- 
sidered as exceptions. 

Xt) is also used in the middle of words ; as Sltbem, Sftttfcf, 
9Ntethe, and chiefly in the final syllables att), Utb, and tyUHt ; 
as fteintatly, Slrmittlv SKcidjtbuift. 

The lengthening b is observed to have been introduced 
into writing since the 15th century, and to hare gradually 
obtained authority, til! m the 17th it was universally estab- 
lished. It most probably arose from the aspirate, or full 
breath ; which, when inserted in the middle of a syllable, 
must naturally prolong it. Something like this may be per- 
ceived in the elocution of the Irish, and perhaps existed in 
the ancient Greek.* After the German language had begun 
to be cultivated, it seems to have been one of the successive 
improvements, to divest it of many of its rough and guttural 
sounds. This appears in several instances; for example, 
words which had formally been expressed with a strong gut- 
tural d), were, by degrees, written without it ; for bag SStedj, 
the cattle, was substituted bag 33tet) ; raud), rough, was suc- 
ceeded by raufy.t In the same manner, the original sound 
of i), in the middle or at the end, of a syllable, whatever it 
might be, whether a guttural, or a mere aspirate, seems to 
have been given tip ; and though it was preserved in writing, 
nothing of its nature remained, except what before was only 
adventitious ; I mean, the effect of making the joined vowel 
long. Even now, this alteration may, in some words, be 

■_ * — - — - - — ~ - — — — — - — ■ — - 

* The spirilus asper, in Greek, is, for instance, inserted in the 
middle of a syllable, before and after q. 

t A. striking illustration of the above is furnished by the ad- 
jective l)0d), high ; which, in its first adverbial form (see adjec- 
tives), retains the d) r but in the other forms exchanges it for 
the simple aspirate, as l)0l)er, rjobe, bobeg, bet £obe, etc 
In compound words the d) remains ; as in bet ^OCfptttttft, 
haughtiness ; bet ijOCr)t>arratl), high treason, etc. 
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traced. Thus, fel)Ctt, to see, and gefyen, to go, are often con- 
tracted into feljn, gebn ; er fiebet, he sees, most frequently 
into ftebt ; 3lnfet)cil, appearance, into 3lufebtt. £bun, to 
do, was probably written tltbett ;* tbeuer, dear, may have 

been tcuber ; Ztjeil, part, SEbetbef. 

Such was, in my opinion, the origin of the prolonging f),t 
It was afterwards appropriated as a grammatical sign of length, 
without any regard to derivation. Yet it is not admitted, as 
such, throughout the language. The orthography of many 
words was too firmly established to receive it. Of this kind 
are the monosyllables; as, fcrjOlt, already; bte §(ur, the 
fields, the plain ; bie £pur, the vestige ; ber ©crjrtXHt, the 
swan ; ter tylan, the plan ; and others, which, though pro- 
nounced long, reject the b/ as an index of their quantity. 
With these may be joined such as double their vowels, for the 
purpose of making them long: as bet 3taf, the eel; ba£ 
9Reer, the sea ; bag Scot, the boat, etc. 

The lengthening f) has not escaped the attempts of ortho- 
graphic innovators, but their efforts to banish it from the lan- 
guage, have, in this, as in other instances, proved fruitless. 

resembles the English y, in the beginning of a word, and be* 
fore a vowel, as in ye, year, yes, youth; or the Italian j. It 
chiefly occurs at the commencement of words : as \a f yes ; 
jagen, to chase ; ba$ 3od), the yoke. 



is like the English K. When a double sound is required, c 



* Mosheim actually adopted this mode of writing. 

t Adelung (Orthogr. p. 194, 240, 248, 168,) supposes that this 
\) took its origin from the tb, which, he says, existed, at first, as 
a mere modification of the* letter t f and afterwards served to 
give more tone to the vowels near it 
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is put before it, as in English, This can be necessary only 
after a vowel ; as, bet "Marten, the nape : bad 33etfett, the ba- 
sin ; ber ©tod, the stick ; and even then, not always. But 
after a consonant it is a useless addition, and ought to be ex- 
cluded, where general custom does not defend it. It is, ac- 
cordingly, erroneous to write, bad 5Warrf, for bad QRarf, the 
marrow ; ba$ SBertf, for bad 2Betf, the work. In proper 
names, this as other anomalies, must be suffered to remain. 
The cf has been objected to by certain reformers, who, ac- 
cording to their several fancies, have replaced it by f, or ff» 
Their notion, however, has not obtained any great currency, 
except in some compounds, as X)ftlffttnfi, $alffetter. There 
are even compound words in which cf is retained before f, 
as Dirf fopf, 2)rucffojten> Stiidfelp. 

?, % % % 
are the same as in the English, and other languages. 

is always joined with the vowel U ; it then has the sound of 
k, in every language, the u being more or less heard. In 
English, the pronunciation dwells long on the «, and produ- 
ces a broad or extended sound ; this is also the case in Ital- 
ian ; but the Germans utter it short, which makes the sound 
of qtt more slender than it is in those tongues. Yet the it is 
not entirely omitted, as is done in French. 

This consonant is, in a great degree, deprived of its natu- 
ral force and shrillness, by the English mode of pronuncia- 
tion ; but it has them full and entire in German, where it is. 
utterech with a strong vibration of the tongue. In English, this 
sound is particularly slight at the end ; whereas the Germans 
pronounce it very distinctly. 

In bet Styettt, the Rhine, bie 3W)0tte, the Rhone, the 31 is 
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followed by \) : which is copied from the Latin Rhenus and 
Rhodanus. 

©/ 

has two sounds, as in English ; the sharp, and the soft. 

The sharp sound is that which is heard in sink, sit, salt, 
so ; and at the end, in this, thus, yes, surplus, stress, bliss, 
ass, fuss. 

The soft sound resembles the Euglish 5 in the words bo- 
som, wisdom, desire, present, and at the end of eyes, trees ; or 
the z, in zeal, zone, brazen, freeze, prize. But the German 
© is not so close and compressed as the English z. It may 
be said to lie between the sharp s of the English, and their z. 

The sharp sound takes place before a consonant, and at 
the end of words and syllables. The English pronounce the 
final s, for the most part, soft, as in was, is, eyes, trees ; which 
is the reverse in German. 

"Before a vowel or diphthong, in the beginning of a word, 
or between two vowels in the middle, © is always soft ; as, 

bte ©eefe, the soul ; fagen, to say ; btefer, this : bte 9tofe, 

the rose. Also between a liquid consonant and a vowel : as, 

bie £it(fe, the husk ; bte Slmfet, the blackbird ; bte ©anfe, 

the geese ; £irfe, millet ; bte ^crfon, tne person. To which 
may be added those instances, in which e is thrown out after 
the $ : as, er bfaf 't, he blows, for Mafet ; er raft, he raves, 
for rafet* 

The sharp sound may be doubled, and is then expressed by 
jf in the middle, and fj at the end of a word : as, bcitf *iBctffer 
( Was-ser) the water ; taffhl, to leave, or let ; ttnffht, to 
know ; ber S>a$, hatred ; bfl$ Sdjlof?, the castle, also the 
lock ; bafHtcb, ugly ; er tgt (for tffet), he eats. 

The sound of vowels or diphthongs before flf, as before any 
double consonant (see the next section), is generally short or 
slender. 

The sharp sound has been considered as so peculiar a modi 
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fication of the letter f, that it has been marked with a dis- 
tinct sign, fj, and a particular appellation, namely, sz. Such 
a mode of distinction does not seem to be superfluous, though 
the name may be deemed objectionable. We should, there* 
fore, write £, wherever the letter f departs from the rule in 
the manner described : for instance, afktt, 5JJu£e, fltefjeit/ 
graven* Wen f$ is found at the end of some monosyllables, 
in which the vowels are pronounced long, it is employed with 
a view to the inflection and changes of such words : as, id) 
a% I did eat, fie affctt, they did eat ; grog, great, em grower 
9Kann, a great man ; ber 3tug, the soot, gen. bed SRuffcd. 

© appears, frequently, united with d) ; and thus produ- 
ces a strong hissing sound, equal to the English sA, in shade, 
she, show. But even when single, that hissing aspiration is, 
by many given to it, if a p or t follow. They pronounce 
fpredjen, to speak, as sprechen; ber ©pa#, the jest, as 
shpass; ber ©peer, the spear, as shpeer; bad ©pie(, the 
play, or game, as shpiel; fief) en, to stand, as shtehen; ber 
©teitt, the stpne, as shtein. 

They do not confine themselves to these two letters ; but 
speak in the same manner, in words beginning with sk, si, 
lift, and sc (when c sounds like k). For instance, bad ©fefett, 
the skeleton, as shhelet ; ber ©fatte, the Slavonian, as Shlave ; 
ber ©ntaragb, the emerald, as Shmaragd; ber ©cfatte, the 
slave, as Schlave ; ber ©Cltbo, an Italian coin, as Shcudo. 
Likewise, in the middle and at the end of words, between the 
letters r and t : as, ber 25urft, the thirst, similar to Dursht ; 
bte SM'trfte, the brush, as Burshte ; bte ©erfte, the barley, as 
Gershte ; ber $urft, the prince, or sovereign, as Fursht ; 
garfltg, nasty, as garshtig. To this latter way of pronounc- 
ing they admit, however, some exceptions, as the second per- 
son of certain verbs ; bit XV at ft, thou wast ; bit tmrft, thou 
becomest ; bit feljrft, thou teachest ; and the ending of the 
superlative degree in fte ; ber erfte, the first; ber fcfyroerfte, 
the heaviest, etc. This way of pronouncing the © is, chief* 
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ly, prevalent among the inhabitants of Upper Saxony ; but it 
has also been adopted by others, who have thought it a pecu- 
liarity of the High German. It is, in fact, nothing more than 
a provincial mode of speaking in Upper Germany. There, 
this hissing aspiration is attached to the ©, not only in the 
instances mentioned, but in many others ; such as isht, bisht, 
Chrishtus, Versh, Marsh, for tft, fcift, @l)ri|ht$, SerS, 3Rar$* 

the same as in English. Before t, with a vowel following, it 
sounds like ts ; as, bte ShtCtioit, the auction ; bte Section, the 
lesson ; bte faction, the faction ; bte portion, the portion ; 
thus in pronouncing Latin, as gratia : — which words are 
lead Auctsion, Lectsion, gratsia, etc. But when an $ pre- 
cedes, t keeps its proper sound, as quastio. 

33- 

There is not the smallest difference between this letter and 
$ ; so that one of them might be removed from the alphabet 
Words, even of the same origin, are promiscuously spelt with 
one letter and the other : for instance, fcott, full, fitttett, to 
fill ; ttor, before, and fftr, for. 

Between two vowels, or diphthongs, it is by some pronoun- 
ced like the English v : as in ber ^ret)ef, the crime ; bet 
©Hitter, a German coin ; bet ©cfa»e, the slave. 

SB, 

resembles the V of the French, Italians, Spaniards, and oth- 
ers, but not so exactly that of the English. For the V of the 
latter has in it a considerable mixture of they*, of which the 
German 2B is destitute. The English V is emitted with a 
strong pressure of the upper teeth to the lower lip ; but the 

* Hence it is justly considered as the flat/, and as bearing 
the same relation to this letter, as b to p, d to t, g to k, and z to : 
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5B of the Germans comes forth with only & slight contact of 
the teeth and the lip. It is very different from the English 
W, which is uttered with the lips contracted, or rounded, 
without touching the teeth, and sounds nearly like oo. 

The sound of the German ffi seems to be between the v and 
w of the English. It demands particular attention ; for th# 
inhabitants of this country often fail in its pronunciation* 
Examples : bct£ 2Baffei> the water ; not to be spoken as 
Vasser, or as Wasser, English ; but the German 2B to have 
a sort of middle sound, between the English V and W; — 

thusber 2Beg,theway; bte SDBelt, the world; bte 9B*8e, 

the wool ; ba$ SBttttber, the wonder ; ettrig, eternal, etc. 

W is mute, in English, before the letter r, as in write, 
wrap, wrong ; and in some other instances, as answer f sword, 
wholesome : but is never so in German. 

x, 

sounds like ks : as in bte Sljrt, the ax ; bte S)CX^ f the witch ; 
ba£ Srempte, the example — like Akst, Hekse, EksentpeL 

3, 

is, without any exception, pronounced as ts ; for instance, 
M* 3^^/ tne number ; jtt, to; {ebett, ten — like Tsal, tsu, 
tsehen. Consequently, it resembles the z of the Italians. 

X is prefixed to j, for the purpose of doubling its sound ; 
therefore, g (tz) is equivalent to zz, which the Italians make 
use of. This consideration will determine when g ought to 
be employed. It is never required after a consonant, be- 
cause there can be no need of a double letter ; but it may, in 
most cases, be admitted after a vowel. It is proper to write, 
fegen, to put; but it would be less accurate to insert a t ia 
ba$ £e?$, the heart, Hertz ; because, in the latter, a conso- 
nant already precedes the j. The occasions, where J and $ 
should be used, have not always been justly distinguished; 
and some degree of confusion has thence arisen, respecting 

5 
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this letter. But the matter is very plain, if considered in the 
point of view which has been stated. Some persons, in the 
mean time, have, by these irregularities, been provoked en- 
tirely to deprive the £ of its functions ; and, where the dou- 
ble sound of j is unavoidably to be expressed, they write j j. 
But it will appear, from what has been said, that they have 
been too hasty in their proceeding. 

SI)- 

The English language furnishes nothing, with which the 
sound of this character may be compared. I can, therefore, 
not hope, in describing it, to be understood by those, who are 
barely acquainted with their native tongue. This sound is 
twofold, — 

Guttural, and 
Palatal. 

The Guttural is entirely formed in the throat, and answers, 
in a great degree, to the Welch c or cA, the Scotch ch, in 
Loch, and the Irish gh in Lough ; also to the Spanish x, in 
dezar, and the j of the same, in lejos. 

The German d), however, is not so deeply guttural as the 
examples adduced. It takes place, when joined to the vowels 
a, 0, tt, and the diphthong aiL Examples : 9f(jrj, alas ! bad 
I5ad), the roof; nocf), yet ; bad 3od), the yoke ; fyod), high ; 
bad ©ttd), the book ; ber ©CtUCT), the smell ; bet ©fraud), 
the shrub; ber dlaild), the smoke. Those vowels are in 
some words full-sounded ; as, brad), fprad), l)0d), SSltd) ; in 
others, they are slender, as in nad), bod), ©erud). 

The Palatal sound arises from a strong appulse of the 
breath against the palate ; and is assigned to SI), when pre- 
ceded by e, t, a, 6, it, att, ett. Examples : ber £ed)t, the 
pike; fd)fed)t, bad ; bad Sid)r, the light; ber £)trf)ter, the 
poet ; bte Dadjer, the roofs ; bfe S6d)er, the holes, from the 

singular, bad Sod) ; bte SSudjer, the books ; bfe ©tranche, 
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the shrubs; ber 2eitd)ter, the candlestick. It is also admit- 
ted with other vowels, when between them and the d) a liquid 
intervenes, as in matlrf)er, foldjer, bltrd). According to 
present usage, d) begins no word of German origin except 
(Sfyarfreitag, Good-Friday, @f)artt>ed)e, the week before Eas- 
ter, and Styurfltrft, Elector. Most of the words in which it 
occurs are derived from the Greek. 

At the beginning of most words which do not come from 
the French, it sounds like $: as, @brijht$, Christ; ber 
Sfyrifl, the Christian ; Sbrtftfatt, Sbriftopl}, proper names ; 
d)rijtfid), christian, adjective; ber Character, the character; 
bte @t)arte, the map, or chart; bte (§bartt>od)e, Passion- week ; 
@fyarfi;ettag, Good-Friday ; ba$ Sbcr, the choir ; bte &fX& 
tttcf, the chronicle ; bte @fyronofo<}te A chronology. 

In words borrowed from foreign languages, for example, 
from the French, it keeps the sound which it has in those 

languages; as, gfyarfotte, Sbagrtn, Sbtcane, gfye&aKer, 

(5t)arlatan ; in which it is pronounced like the English sh. 
French words, when naturalized in the German language, 
are even written with fd), as ©cfyabippe, shallop. 

is precisely the same as ks, or cks. This, for instance, is 
perceived in the words ba$ S$$ad)$ f the wax ; ber £ad)$, the 
badger ; ber $ud)3, the fox ; ber %la&\$, the flax ; bte SSftdjfe, 
the box ; bte 2ld)fef, the shoulder : which are pronounced like 
Vaks, Dales , Fuks, JFlaks, Buclcse. 

But it is to be understood, that the three letters must con- 
stitute one character, and consequently all belong to the same 
syllable. For they may, by chance, meet, and have the same 
appearance ; but, being without those requisites, their pro- 
nunciation differs : as in tt>acf)fam, vigilant; ttactyfefyen, to 
connive at ; where the f does not appertain to the same sylla- 
ble in which the ch stands. For these words are read wach 
sam, nach-sehen. 
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When an elision of any vowel has happened between <t) 
and £, these characters must likewise be uttered separately : 
for example, be£ 93ltd)£, for 33ucf)eg, gen. case, from ba£ 
©ltd}, the book ; be& ?0Cr)$, for ?crf)e$, from ba$ ?od), the 
hole ; er fprad)$, for fprad) e$, he said it, — which must be 
pronounced with the guttural sound, and s following, JBuch-s, 
Loch-s, sprachrs. 

like the English Sh in she, shine, dish, dashing. 

It is to be observed, that ©d) must form one character, in 
order to authorize that mode of pronunciation. Sometimes 
an 6 will accidentally come before cf), without coalescing with 
it. Examples : £)ag 33t$d)en, the little bit ; ba$ SRotfcfyeit, 
the little rose — spoken Bis-chen, Ros-chen. 

&, see & f 

©it, and jfti, 

are not to be spoken through the nose, as foreigners are gene- 
rally disposed to do; but in such a manner, as if a very light 
e were inserted before the it ; for instance, bte ©ttabe, the 
mercy, as if Genade ; bcr $ttabe, the boy, as if Kenabe. 
The insertion of this t may at first be some assistance in the 
attainment of those letters ; but it ought soon to be laid aside. 
The $ is never mute before it, as it is in English, in the 
words knife, to know, etc. It must always be pronounced, 
in German. 

is equivalent to F: as, ber ^bifofopl), the philosopher, like 

Filosoph ; bet @pty(Ht, the ivy, I. Efeu. It is the same in 

English. 

<J)f, and $$, 

require a compression of the lips before either f or f is sound- 
ed : bad ^Jferb, the horse, is thus distinguished from fdfyrt, 
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of the verb fafyrett ; ber ^Jfetfer, the pillar, from bte %e\le, 
the file, and from ba$ Settdyett, the violet There are very 
few words with ps: fcer ^fafat, the psalm; ber ^fittid), a 
parrot * 

£*, 

is pronounced like T, and has never the sound of the En- 
glish 7%, or the Greek &. The h, added to t, is merely a 
sign of length to the vowel next preceding, or next following. 
See letter ,£). 

see letter 3- 



SECTION IV. 

ACCENT.* 

The rules of accent in the German language are very sim- 
ple. The fundamental principle is, that the accent rests up- 
on the most important part of the word, which, in simple 
words, is the radical syllable ; and, in compounds, is that 
part of the word .which is most prominent in signification. 
Herein the German diners from the Greek and other lan- 
guages which are highly rythmical, and which regard the 
sound, in accentuation, more than the sense. 

But while the chief accent falls, with few exceptions, up- 
on the root of simple words, and upon the more conspicuous 
part of compound words, there is often a secondary accent 
given to the subordinate part of the compound, especially if 
it be a noun, or an adjective, or any word having a distinct 

* No German scholar will be surprised that, in this section 
on accent, Nohden has not been followed. It is the least phi- 
losophical part of his work. — En. 

5* 
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signification by itself. The secondary accent is also extend- 
ed to those terminations (in derivative words), which contain^ 
a long vowel or diphthong, or which begin and end with a 
mute. 

Syllables added by inflection, inseparable prefixes and the 
terminations e, and e with the liquids (et, em, en, et), and 
generally those not included in the last rule, are wholly des- 
titute of accent. In the word Sanbfdjafteu, provinces, as in 
our word, half-hourly, the first syllable is accented ; the se- 
cond has a secondary accent ; the last is unaccented. In 
the words, iRitUet, knight, rider, orteenfttd), regularly, 
properly, the accent is on the first syllable, because it is the 
radical syllable. When a word is compounded of two sub- 
stantives (as rail-road, steam-boat, and house-rent in English), 
the first syllable has the primary accent, because it Is rela- 
tively the most important to the sense. So in all such words as 
9B e t £ brot), white-bread ; 5B e t n Qla$, wine-glass ; £ a tt $ U 
tttatm, captain. The following words, which Nohden repre- 
sents as having the demi-accent on the first syllable, and 
others like them, are now generally pronounced with the pri- 
mary accent on the first syllable, and the secondary on the 

second ; grogmutfyig, fangweiKg, feicfytbenfenb, teirfjtferttg, 
jri'trf fcltg, notfyroenbig, fcaufatttg, merfnmrbtg* 

For the same reason, all the separable compound verbs 
have the chief accent on the first syllable (i. e. the particle) ; 
as, a 6*ttebmen, to take away ; a U fcftetgen, to ascend ; au$* 
gjetyett, to go out.* In inseparable compound verbs, the first 
syllable never has the accent. When the same verb may be 
separable or inseparable, as the sense requires, the accent 
must vary accordingly. 

The prefix, uit, when it implies mere negation, is generally 

* The preponderance of the preposition in such compounds 
is clearly illustrated in certain elliptical expressions ; as, J)te 

Ztiut ifl ju (gefdjfofjen), er tji jiurttd} (gefommen). 
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unaccented. This is the case, most commonly, in adjectives 
derived from verbs ; as, ttttfterbfufy, mtftrdfttcf), Utttroftitd), 

itttgfaubttdv ttttmogfaft, unfebfbar, unfd)a$bar. When it ex- 
presses not only a negation, but a sense directly contrary to 
that of the word to which it is prefixed, it takes the accent 
So in u it gfeid), dissimilar ; u tt &d)t, spurious ; tt It fntdftbar, 
barren ; u rt brattdjbar, useless ; tt It beut(td), obscure ; u tt* 
ebe(, base; utjgebulbtg, impatient; ungefuttb, diseased; 
U tt gfutf , misfortune ; U tt fltttt, felly, and many others. This 
rule, as might be expected, has many exceptions. 

Words compounded with fiber, Utter, tint, mber, and 
ttttf?, when they are substantives, are accented on the first 
syllable. Indeed, it seems to be generally the case, that such 
particles have a prevailing sense, and consequently take the 
accent, in substantives, even where the corresponding verbs 
place the accent on the radical part of the word. Examples : 

Uebergabe, surrender; Uitterfyaft, support; Urn fang, 

compass, extent; 9B t b e r ftartb, resistance ; STOtfgttB (I, ill- 
will; Urfpntng, origin; 3httn>ort, answer. 

When particles are compounded with each other the ac- 
cent is placed on the last part of the compound ; as, bare tit, 
therein ; bte b er, hitherto. 3Bart$, however, does not take 
the accent; as, abwartf, aufro&rtS, DormartS. The 
same is true of mal$, t}(db, frit, nod), roegett, and roetfe, in 
composition. They all throw back the accent upon the first 
component part of the word ; as in b a mate, a it $ e t tjalb, 
btcgett, benttocb, tttetttetroegett, and tbcilroetfe. 2lff, 
in composition, does not receive the accent, except in the 

words 3lfferbartttettb, 2lHburd)fattttgp,atterroart^, Slffe 
mad) t, a tt fet'ttg, a tt tags, 2J tt fcater, a tt ju, a I fc, and per- 
haps a few others. 

The accent is, in a few instances, carried forward one 
syllable when an adjective termination is added to a noun ; 

as 31 Ifcmadjt, att*m a d);tig ; 95 a tfant, ba U\ a mnftf). The 
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anomalous accent of the word, fe^beitfctg may, perhaps, be 
explained in a similar way. 

The final syllable et in substantives always has the accent ; 
as 9teittier*ei, rhyming; ©piefer^e i, trifling. So also tin 
irert, the termination attached to foreign verbs ; as, bocireit, 
to teach ; mard)tren, to march. 

The terminations of derivatives, which have the demi-ac- 

cent, are ting, fdjcift, tfyitnt, fyett, feit, bar, fam, far, ntf, 

lein, d)en, and a few others with a long vowel, or a short 
vowel between two mutes. 

The prefixes, be, ge, emp, ent, er, fret, jer, ju as the sign 
of the infinitive, the terminations, e, ef, ett, em, en, er, em, 
ig, id), td)t, tfd), and all not included in the rule given above, 
are entirely devoid of accent. 

Dissyllabic particles, uncompounded, are accented on the 
first syllable. Slttettt, alone, is not an exception, for it is 
compounded of aO, and eitt, one. 

Foreign Words. 

Most foreign words are accented on the final syllable. In 
attempting to account for this we must consider three things. 

1. Words derived from the Latin and Greek languages 
have in very many cases, dropped their final syllables, and 
thus brought the accented syllable to the end of the word ; as 
Sld)itt (Achilles), "Dtymp (Olympus), ©ettat (Senatus), 

SnSttnft (instinctus), problem (problema), SRegiment (regi- 

mentum), tyaxtametlt (parlamentum, modern Latin), Slltar 
(altare), Substantia (substantivum), 3lrd)ii> (archivum), 
<£>tat\Xt (statutum), 3ttfeft (insectum), ?(bt)0Cat (advocatus), 
Slrgument (argumentum), JJatltr (natura), and very many 
others. Words accented on the antepenult, by dropping the 
two last syllables, also bring the accented syllable to the 
end of the word; as 3u$ttJ (justitia), Sttftanj (instantia), 
JBirgtf (Virgilius), £ora$ (Horatius), Sltttiquar (antiquarius), 
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ffrutctp (principium), 3Rfter6 (Adverbium). In nouns tbat 
increase in the genitive the German like the Italian, French, 
and Spanish, (in the Latin word natio, It nazione, Fr. na- 
tion, Sp. naeion,) adopts not the shortened form of the nomi- 
native, but the increased form of the oblique cases, and then 
drops the final syllable. The effect of this mode of derivation 
is to give the accent to the last syllable, as in Station (na- 
tionem), SRcfigton (religionero), ©tufcent (studentem), 9te* 
gent (regentem), 3lgent (agentem), 2Un6nfaflf (ambalantera). 

2. In later times, many foreign words have been adopted 
from the French, which, of course, retain the French accent 
Words from other modern languages have frequently the ac- 
cent on the last syllable, either because they came through 
the French, or because the terminations were so changed as 
to make the accented syllable the ultimate syllable. Perhaps 
the principle mentioned below (3), has had its influence here. 
As a general rule words that are borrowed from other lan- 
guages without change of form retain their proper accent 

3. There was a tendency during the Middle Ages, not on- 
ly in the German, but in all the languages of Southern Eu- 
rope, to apocopate Latin and Greek words, and, by changing 
the accent of the original word from the antepenult to the pe- 
nult, to give the new word a final accent Sffabemte, 3lkf)t* 
Dtie, and other words ending in ie with the accent on it, are 
not modern words, derived from the French, but they belong- 
ed to the old German long before the flourishing period of 
French literature. We cannot say that any one of the mod- 
ern languages borrowed these peculiarities from the others. 
They were common to all. 

Latin words that retain their original form in the German 
retain their accent also, as Doctor, consilium. 

The most common terminations which, by apocope, have 
the accent regularly on the final syllable of words borrowed 
from the Latin or Greek are the following. 
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\% for Lat. ist a ; Gr. uni# as ©NMtgefift, evangelista, «t/«/- 
/eluxirg. 

tat, Lat totem, Fr. tl (old Fr. M and tait) ; It. rt ; Sp. tad, 
as ?i6ert&t, liberie (and tet) libertad from the Lat. 
libertatem, in the oblique case. 
0$, for Lat. osus, as ambition from ambitiosus. 
enj, for Lat. entia, as StubtettJ from audientia. 
IJ, for Lat tfta, as 5DJtCij from militia, 
ion, for Lat. ionem, as SJucttOlt from auctionem. 
etlt, for Lat entem, as ©tllbettt from studentem, so attU 
at, for Lat alts, as (Sarbtttal from cardinalis. 
OX, for Lat. are, as Slttar from altare. 

The Latin terminations which are usually dropped in this 
way are, o, a, e, um, us, turn, ius, is and 65. 

The following have the accent, contrary to the principles 
of Latin and Greek pronunciation, unless, in some, of them, 
we suppose the Greek accent, not the quantity, to govern the 
pronunciation : 
log/ as in £t)eo(og, Sljltolog, etc. Lat. theologus, Gr. &o- 

loyog, etc. 
tlOttt, as in Slflrortom, Lat astronomus, Gr. ourtQovopoq. 
ttyllt, as in Slnonpttl, Lat. anonymus, ©pnon^m, however, is 

regular, as it is from synony mia. 
te, as in £f)eo(ogte, ©eogropfjte. When adjectives are form- 
ed from these nouns in te, the accent returns to its 
proper place, as tfyeofogtfd), geogropfytfd), accented on 
the penult. 
Some foreign words have become so perfectly incorporated 
into the German language, that they are pronounced as if 
they were German. The terminations e, el and er, do not 
even in foreign words bear the accent. In some cases the 
principles of both the German and the foreign language con- 
cur as to accent. Examples of foreign words accented on 
the penult, 9Ragtjter, £empe(, (templum), SCbeater, (thea- 
trum), Softer, 9Ru$fef, (musculus), *pantoffe(, (pantoufle, 
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Fr.), gfafete, £atale, Shttipobe, (gfet>e, (eleve, Fr.), Sottftr* 
titanbe, (confirmandus), SSagabunbe, (vagabtindus), Jfgenbe, 
(agenda), SKabafter, 2(pofW, 33tbe(, Strtifct, (articulus), to 

which many others might be added. 

In such words as $)rofefibr, pi. ^rofefibren, (Stubutm, pi. 

©tubfett, the accent is the same in both numbers as in Latin. 
The termination if for Lat. icus, Gr. ixoq, or rather for the 
feminine form of these, does not generally take the accent ; 
as ?ogtf, SRfyetortf, ©pmbofif, Dogmarif, etc. The accent 
in these and similar words is on the last syllable but one. A 
few, however, follow the analogy of several languages de- 
scended from the Latin, particularly the French . and the 
Wallachian, and take the accent on the ultimate syllable ; as 
Sttitit (critique), 9Rtt$if (musique"), Sfotif (antique), $tat\)& 
fif (catholique). 
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SECTION I. 



LETTERS. 

There are some peculiarities in the letters employed in 
German, which render a peculiar classification of them ne- 

# This chapter which is entirely wanting in Nohden is sup- 
plied from the Larger Grammar and the School Grammar of 
Becker. The leading views of that distinguished grammarian 
are here presented in a modified form. — Ed. 
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cessary. This is the more indispensable as the changes 
which the letters undergo in various combinations can be 
systematically exhibited, in no other way. In regard to artic- 
ulation they may be divided thus,*beginning with those which 
are articulated most imperfectly and ascending by regular 
gradation to those whose articulation is most complete : 

Vowels, a, e, t, o, it ; 

Liquids, 1, m, It, t ; 
Spirants,* \), j, f, tt> , 
Mutes, b, d), b, f, (*>,) g, f, p, t 
The proper sibilants are fd), f$ ($) and $♦ 
1. Vowels are either, 

(1) original, a, t, tt, or 

(2) derived, e, 0, 

The latter are derived from the former, namely, e from i and 
a ; from a and it; examples, the .word tefen, to read, comes 
in place of the old German ftfatt ; foil, should, from fcal ; 
©Oltne, sun, from ©muta. 

The vowels a, 0, tt are often softened into a, 0, U when a 
termination containing the vowel i, or e is annexed, as 9D?ad)t, 
power, macfytetg, powerful ; ©01)11, son, ©itytte, sons ; 9Rtttt&, 
mouth, tmtmMid), oral. In the old German only the letter i 
softened those vowels when following them ; and hence in 
modern German while the letter i produces. the same effect 
uniformly, the letter e does it regularly, only when it is de- 
rived from t, not when it is derived from a. All the vowels, 
including the softened vowels, are capable of being sometimes 
long, sometimes short.t Vowels are much more mutable 
than consonants, as may be seen in the variations of fterbeit, 

to become, roivb, mart), nmrbe, nntrbe, geroorben ; as also in 

(unbelt, to bind, and its derivations, 23anb, band, 33ttltb, 

* Spirants, i. e. those consonants which are formed by the 
breath, are not to be confounded with aspirates which have a 
rough breathing. A new term is adopted from necessity. 

t For the rules, see the end of the chapter. 
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league, Sttlbe, fillet, fcftttbig, compact, (tm)batlbtg, unman- 
ageable. 

2. The mutes may be arranged as they are in Greek, with 
the exception of one place, which must be left vacant, as the 
Germans have no sound corresponding to that of the Greek 
letter #. 



Labials 



Palatals 
Lioguals 



Pmooth 


Medial 


Am pi rate 


P . 


6 


f 


t 


8 


<*> 


t 


b 





For the palatal, sound d) the Germans have no single let- 
ter, but its organic variations are subject to the* same laws as 
those of the simple letters. The letter t has two cognate 
sounds, the sharp hissing £ (a simple letter, which always 
stands at the end of a syllable and is sometimes written 3, 
and which, when doubled, is written ff •) and the still sharper 
sound of i ; examples, grog, gajj , twig 5Rtt#, e$, ba$, ttxtf ; 
Low German, grot, $at, tt>itt, IRott, et, bat, ttClt ; English* 
great, vat, white, nut, it, that, what. So 3ctt, jltJCtt ; Low 
German, £tb, ftttett ; English, time, sit. 

A final consonant (of a word or syllable) after a short 
vowel receives a fuller or sharper sound, and is therefore 
commonly doubled ; as 9?ttt, flritt, the first a noun from 
retten, to ride, the second the praeterite of ftreitett, to con- 
tend. If the consonant be already double, or followed by 
another in the same syllable, no change is necessary. 

Medials (b, g, b,) when doubled, are generally changed 
into smooth mutes, (p, f, t,) or into aspirates ,(f, d),) ; as, 



* See, however, Nohden's views under the letter S» 

6 
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ffeteett, to boil, fott, the praeterite; fetteetl,* to suffer, 
Ktt, the praeterite ; tt> t c g*en, to weigh, @e*tt> t &pt, weight; 
fit e g*lt, to fly, flftrf (rf is used for f f ) fledged, and % I it C b*t, 
flight ; tret fceit, to drive, Z V i f*t, (drift) pasture ; g e 6* 
fit, to give, ©if*t, (a dose given) poison. For this reason a 
medial is rarely found after a short rowel. 

The letters g and b, after a short rowel, and immediately 
before t are changed not into f and p, but into cf) and f ; as, 

m 6 g*en, may, m o cfcte might ; bit g*en, to bend, 93 u c t)*t, 

(abend) bay; fd)(ag*en, to strike, to slay, <Zitfla(fyt, 
slaughter, battle ; © d) x e t b*en, © d) r i f*t ; ©ift and £rift 
as above. 

3. The liquids have a weaker articulation than the mutes, 
and therefore are frequently interchanged ; as ^Mfgrim, La- 
tin peregrinus ; ©crjtttfett, ham, and ©cfyettfef, ancle, shank ; 
$ivd)e, church, and the Upper German ftftd) ; $inb, and child 
in the English ; Qimifttl, heaven, and himins in the Gothic ; 
©Obett, ground, floor, pobtlttt in old German and bottom in 
English ; fBltfeit, puofum in old German and bosom in Eng- 
lish ; SSefett, broom, pefamo in old German, and besom in 
English. The letter r is often interchanged with f; as in 

fiefett, to choose, erf oren, chosen ; frierett, to freeze, profit ; 

t>erlieren, to loose, SSerlltjl, loss ; tt>ar and was in Low Ger- 
man and English. 

4. Strengthening of the beginning and end of syllables. 
When a spirant or a mute stands before a liquid at the begin- 
ning of a word, the liquid alone belongs to the root ; the let- 
ters prefixed only strengthen the form ; as fdjmefjen com- 
pared with fnreft and melt ; f ttetpen, and nip. When after 
a short vowel at the end of a word a mute (not belonging to 
the word by derivation) follows a liquid, the mute merely 

* The syllables are here, and in many other places, divided 
according to etymology. The t at the end of ©ett>trf)t, $(ltd)t, 
Xxiftf etc will be explained under Medial Firm, below. 
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strengthens the termination ; as in 3ematt*b, every oae, 3Bte# 
matt*b, no one, 33ran*b, burning, from brettnett, and ©tait'b 
from flel)tn, to stand. 

The particle, ge, is sometimes merely an augment, affecting 
only the form, and not the sense of a word (which must be 
distinguished from ge, signifying repetition, or having a col- 
lective sense), as g e fimb, sound ; © e fd)ma<f, taste ; g(rid), 
(g c teict)), like ©fiicf (® e fiirf), luck. 

5. Euphony. This is produced 1. by dropping one of two 

similar sounds ; as, tl)u« for ttnten ; freut, for freuet ; 9Ron> 
tag for 5Ronbtag ; 3itnfer for Sungfjerr. 2. By inserting 

between mutes a %tti<i or 3 ; or t between liquids, or a liquid 
and XV. If an t is inserted, it is only to support the conso- 
nant sound. Examples, ^ife(e)44>eere for £*ibbeere ; SBirf* 
(e)nt*baum for 93trf baum ; $od))eit***tag for £>od)jeittag ; 
?teb*e$«brtef for giebbrief ; and eigeit'feKd) for eigett(td>; 
itameit*t4td) for namenluf) ; gejKffeiuMid) for gefliffentirf) ; 
nteitt(e);t*tt>egen for meimoegen ; betn(e)'t4&egen for bent* 
t&egeiu 



SECTION H. 

9ERJVATION OF WOEBf. 

The words of the German language may be divided, in 
spect to derivation, into three classes ; viz. 

1. Roots, which are limited to verbs; and of these they in- 

clude only such as are now, or were originally, ir- 
regular. 

2. Primitives, or nouns and adjectives, corresponding to 

their verbs in signification, and in their essential forms, 
that is, having the same consonants, with slight varia- 
tions in the vowels. 
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3. Derivatives, formed from primitives by means of signifi- 
cant terminations. 

1. Roots. 

These are always monosyllables to which the termination, 
en, the sign of the verb is appended. The most important 
characteristic of this class of words, is that they have a wide, 
generic signification. Usage, in later times, has frequently 
given them a much more limited signification than they had 
originally. The German, like other languages, has preserved 
only a part of its original stock of radical words. Many of 
them, that are no longer in use, may be found either in the 
old German or in some of the kindred languages, to which 
the etymologist must frequently resort. 

The roots of the language that are now in use may be 
easily ascertained. They are the irregular verbs (falsely so 
called) and the following, which were once irregular, but 
have now ceased to be so ; viz. 

* * 

batten, to cultivate, to build, gfttfyen, to glow, 
begetjren, to desire, graufen, to shudder, 

betten, to bark, fyaften, to adhere, 

bfdtten, to make blue, fyatfen, to sound, to resound, 

Minfen, to twinkle, blink, fymfctt, to go lame, 
bfufyen, to flourish, jagen, t0 chase, to hunt, 

braucfyen, to need, to use, . fatten, to chew, 
bratten, to brew, fattfen, to buy, 

berfen, to cover, ferteny to notch, 

fcefynen, to extend, fttetett,to knead, 

borren, to become dry, frozen, to crow, 

brefyett, to turn in a circle, friegett, to war, to obtain, 

brittfen, to press, fadjen, to laugh, 

flltdjen, to curse, tauten, to sound, 

fretett, to marry, to woo, fecfctt, to leak, 

fftbfcn, to feel, feucrjten, to shine, to light, 

gdfynen, to gape, Keben, to love, 
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madyen, to make, to do, feifjen, to filter, 

Hidden, to mow, ffed)Crt, to be diseased, 

nteinett, to think, to be of fpoften, to split, 



opinion, 
it&ben, to sew, 
nagett, to gnaw, 
neiben, to envy, 
netgen, to incline, to wish, 
niefen, to sneeze, 
taubett, to plunder, 

raudjen, to smoke, 
raufcfyen, to rustle, to hurl, 
retctyen, to reach, 
reifyen, to put in a row, 
rcuen, to repent, 
ritcfen, to advance, 
^acn f to sow, 
fagett, to say, 
fatgeri, to salt, 
fdyabett, to scrape, 
fctyaben, to injure., 
fcfyaftett, to do, to manage, 
flatten, to behold, 



fpaitttett, to stretch, 
fpcifett, to take food, 
ffrebett, ta strive after, 

jhreueit, to strow, 
fud?en, to seek, 
taugen, to be of use, 

ttftilen, to divide, 

traueit, to trust, 

ttxufyen, to keep awake, 
n?&bien, to choose, 
watmett, to have a conceit, 

twitfen, to full, 

waKen, to boil up, to well, 
Waftett, to act freely, to control, 
UxHjen, to roll, to wallow, 
wefyett, to move (of the wind), 
toefyrett, to ward o$ 
metfett, to tarry, 

memen, to weep, 
vpefcett, to whet, 



fctyettfett, to distribute, to give, ttriltfeit, to give a wink, 

fdjeuett, to shun, wirfett, to effect, to work, 

fdjmatett, to chide, ttnfdjett, to wipe, 

fdjmerjeti, to smart, tt>of)tten, to dwell, 

jtyimeren, to grease, tmtttfdjen, to wish, 

fdjneien, to snow, tofitfyeit, to rage, 

fcfymetfeit, to move back and jafyfelt, to count, 

forth, jerreit, to pull, to tear, 

fdjroefgett, to carouse, jtenten 7 to become, to fit, 

fdjtlrigen, to sweat, jfinbett, to catch fire. 

AU these originally changed their vowels in conjugation. 

0» 
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2. Primitives, 

These are, properly speaking, primitive nouns and adjec- 
tives, and are thereby distinguished from roots, which are al- 
ways verbs. They retain the substantial form of their roots, 
namely, their consonants, and, in general, adopt the vowels 
of the pr aeterite tense and of the past participle. They are the 
substantive and adjective forms corresponding to these forms 
of the verb. The vowels are generally identical, always analo- 
gous in both. From btttbett, to bind, are formed the praete- 
rite, battb, and the participle, ge*t> U n fcett, to which corres- 
pond the nouns, SSanb, band (an instrument' for binding, that 
which binds in an active sense), and 23unb, a league (that 
which is bound, m a passive sense). From fd)lie#en, to close, 
are formed fcfjfojj, ge*f d) 1 (pen, to which ©d)tu£, clos- 
ing, conclusion, and ©cf)lo#, a castle, something closed or 
-fastened, are analogous. «When the vowel of the root is a, 
the nouns generally retain it without change ; as v f a (ken, 

to fall .; fan 9*ett, to catch ; \) a I Uen, to hold ; rat b*en, 

to advise; and gall, fall, event; gang, the act* of catch- 
ing, the instrument used, in catching, (compare g in fl^Ct, 
finger) ; S)alt, hold, support ; 9fatb, counsel. The same 
principle frequently holds in the diphthong, et ; as f d) r e U 
en, to cry ; f rf) c i n*Ctt, to appear, and ©d)ret, cry ; and 
©cfjeut, appearance. The primitive nouns and adjectives 
have the same wide, or generic signification as their corres- 
ponding roots ; and these two classes of words constitute the 
basis of the language. They. are all properly monosyllables, 
©e when it is joined to them is a mere orthographic form 
-which does not alter the meaning of the word. The termi- 
nations et, el, en, which are sometimes appended to primi- 
tives, are not essential parts of the word ; they are nothing 
but variations of dialect The same words had them in one 
dialect, and were without them in others, with no difference 
of signification. 
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The primitive nouns are divided into two classes ; viz. 

(1) Those of the regular form including all the forms de- 
scribed above and about a dozen which end in e as the rep- 
resentative of o in the old German. 

(2) The* medial form including those which add to the 
monosyllable (whose vowel varies from that of the root) the 
vowel e for the old German a, or i ; or the mutes, t and b 
with or without a following e (t,b, or te, be); as, ©pradpc, 
language ; Z\)aA, deed ; S3(ft*t c (J33fit*tbe), blossom ; 3ter*b t, 
ornament. The vowel e alone is added mostly to those roots 
which end in a mute* or double liquid; and the other termi- 
nations to those roots which end in a vowel or single liquid ; 
as, ©ritfce, ditch ; 93ttt*e, petition ; ffielfee, wave ; and 5tba*t, 
and $tm*b e, intelligence. These forms with t or b must be 
distinguished from • those which have these letters in their 
root, and from those where b strengthens a final liquid, or 
where t stands for it or at in old German ; as,' ijaupt, head, 
for $eup*t t. 

After a liquid ft often stands for t ; as in ®tlttft, favor ; 
£tUtft, art; 33rottft, heat. Several nouns in e after r have 
transposed these letters ; as ©alter, duration ; %t\tt f festival. 
In old German the termination is rd, r belonging to the root 
All primitive nouns indicate something, either active ; as, 
33attb, and 33tnbe, band, fillet, that which binds, or passive ; as, 
©prurf), that which is spoken ; ©crjrift, that which is written, 
or action in the abstract;' as, $ffltg, flight. It is easy to per- 
ceive that these meanings naturally run into each other. 

Primitive Adjectives. 

These hold the same relation to their roots as primitive 
nouns do. • All monosyllabic adjectives are primitives. They 
also take the augment <je, or the terminations (not affecting 
the signification) er, el, en, t. The vowel e alone is added only 
when the primitive ends in a medial (6, g, b,) or £ ; as g c* 
Wlf, certain ; tyiUe r, cheerful ; t\Ut I, vain ; efce 11, level ; 
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Xtifyt, right ; gefct, current ; ttacyt, indolent ; (tt&e, weak 
(of the eyes, and of the understanding) ; ti)eif*e, wise. 

From primitive adjectives are formed two classes of adjec- 
tive nouns. 1. The names of persons and animals ; as ©rettf, 
an old man; „$afe, hare (hairy). 2. Neuter abstracts; as 
ba£ 38et£, white, as a color* 

3. Derivatives. 

They are formed from primitives by terminations, which 
essentially modify the signification. Hereby are they distin- 
guished from those primitives which have received an addi- 
tional syllable which has no meaning. They are sometimes 
formed from roots, and often from other derivatives by adding 
a second significant termination ; as ©d)lo0, a lock (a castle), 
@cf)(otf*e r, a locksmith, in which er is not a mere orthogra- 
phic form growing out of a peculiarity of dialect, but a true 
derivative termination, designating an agent, like the same 
termination in English (write, writ-er) and or in Latin; 
£<Utf, thanks ; bonM) a X, thankful ; £)<mM> a xA C 1 1, thank- 
fulness. SRetfce r, rider, is formed directly from the root, 
ret t*eit, to ride, and therefore has a different meaning from 
9titt*e r, knight, from 9titt, ride, which corresponds to rttt, 
the praeterite of reitett* So ©cfytteifcet, a tailor, from 
{tytteiben, to cut, and ©cfjnit^e r, a reaper, corresponding to 
fj}ttttt,the praeterite of fd)neibetU . The difference in signifi- 
cation in these different forms of derivation is a mere matter 
of usage* But the derivative directly from the root is resort- 
ed to for the purpose of obtaining a distinct form for a dis- 
tinct idea, differing from that of the collateral form. 

The termination is generally attached directly to the last 
letter of the primitive ; but if the ending e, and especially 
en (without meaning) belong to the form of the primitive, 
it is cast off; as, tt>eif4id), wisely, from n>etf*e, wise; 
f It Cf4g, bony, from jfrtG(&e n, bone. Terminations do not 
contain an independent idea; they only give a particular 
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form, or a specific application to the general idea of the primi- 
tive ; as, bitmVtg, binding, valid ; Sjittten t f}, engagement, 
covenant (an abstract form) ; 93itttb*tt e r, a covenant-tr, from 
SSlttlb/ a league. It will be observed that the vowel if, of the 
primitive is softened into it in the derivatives. The principle 
is the same* as in. the changes produced by inflection ; viz. 
when to the primitive containing any one of the vowels a, 0, 
U, a termination is added, containing the vowel i, or e (de- 
rived from t), the first are softened into fi, 6, it* Such ter- 
minations are ig, tfd), tog, in, Uxtiy lid), nt0, er, eC, crjcn, fcf, 
and c ; as, mad)M g (9Rad)t), might-y ; narr*t f d> (Warr), 
fool- is h', gitnWtng (3fanb), found-ling; ^imbniK^unb), 
bitch; 9Kagb4ein (9Ragb), damsel; robrtAid) (5Bort)/ 

verbally, literally; 33iittb*ntf?; ©d)5f*er (8d)0f)/ 8n ^p- 
herd; $(ug*el (gfog), wing; ^db*d) e n ($nabe), little 
boy; 5Ratf)*fet (3latb), riddle; ®ht*e (gut), kindness. 
Many words which formerly ended in i or e, have dropped 
these terminations, but retain the 'softened vowels ; as ©e* 
fpr&cfj, conversation ; ©efpott, derision ; ©eri'tft, scaffolding; 
©emittb, disposition. The vowels are not softened in primi- 
tives, except in a few instances where e forms, or, at least, 
once formed, a second syllable ; as 5jmlf*e, help ; XbfirOe), 
door. When d, 6, ft are found in roots,* they are not to be 
regarded as softened or changed vowels ( Umlaut), but as 
signs of a provincial pronunciation, which has been adopted. 
Between the primitives, and derivative terminations, er,Ctt 
(tt), t and ig are often inserted for the sake of euphony. 
They have no influence on the signification. Examples: 
fef*e r4icf), legible ; bfefee r*n, leaden ; ftitrfce n*thum, prin- 
cipality; ($Hocfot*er (©(erf, bell), bell-ringer; n>efen*t4M) 
(9Bcfen), essentially; rein*tg*en, to purify. 

(1) Verbs. 

Derivative verbs are formed from nouns, both primitive 
and derivative. The vowel of the noun is generally softened 
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in the verb ; and the signification of the latter is causative ; 
as tr&nfeit, to water; (trittfett, to drink); fatten, to fell 
(fatten, to fall); from Zrant, drink, and gall, fall. 

If the verb does not soften the vowel of the noun, it is gen- 
erally neuter, not causative. Many derivative verbs simply 
express the action most naturally associated with the noun, 
as in English. Examples : $tfd)eit t%tfd)), t0 tefo ? 8*afen 
(gta£), to graze. The termination e(tt, expresses a low de- 
gree of action, and hence often contempt ; as frojtetn (^roft), 
to be slightly chilled ; fyttftefn, to hack (fmjfrrt, to cough); 
tt>ige(tt, to make unsuccessful attempts at wit ; f [iigeht, to af- 
fect wisdom ; fri>mnte(lt, to wear a sanctimonious face ; jitte 
eftt, to banter like a Jew. 

(2) Noons, 
A. Concrete Forms. 

Those in er* 

This termination designates male persons, and particularly 
those who are employed about that which is expressed by the 
primitive, or living in the place designated by a proper name 
of a town or country, (Compare the pronoun cr, he); as, 
©dnfl*er (©ang), singer; Maftker (9tau6), robber; 
33itrg*er (Sttfjj), burgher ; Wlaitltftt, a citizen of Maintz ; 
$ranffitrt*e r, of Frankfort ; 93erlin*e t, of Berlin. So also 

3lfrif aner, Slmerif alter, ©partaner, 9Rexif aner, SleapoUtan* 

er. When the noun is taken from the name of & people, an- 
other termination is generally used ; as bet @(t)tt>abe, the 
Suabian . (pi. bie ©cfjwafcett) ; ber ©acfjfe, the Saxon ; ber 
§ejfe, the Hessian. 

In a few cases this termination is appended directly to the 
root ; and then the vowel of the root is never softened ; as, 
WlaUt r, (not 9Rdfer), painter, from SRalett, to paint. 

This idea of a doer or agent is occasionally applied, as in 
English, to an animal or instrument ; as, &eil*e r, wild boar ; 
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33ot)r*e r, gimblet ; 3*t0* */ index (point-er), X>rei*e r, a coin 
worth three pfennigs. As cr and fie sometimes signify a 
he-one and a she-one, so Stifet X is the male of &at*) e, acat ; 
and £aub*e r, the male of Xaube, dove. From these are to 
be distinguished the orthographic form er, without significa- 
tion, in such words as, Sfcfer, field, gefcer, quill, Srttber, 
brother ; and er (equivalent to re) in, those words where r be- 
longs to the root, as in %eu*t r, fire. 

The termination iff* 

This is a feminine termination, equivalent to our ess in 
shepherd-ess. The primitive, to which it is appended, des- 
ignates a male, the derivative formed by tit a female of a 
corresponding character : as, iphrt, a shepherd, £trt*i it, a 
shepherdess ; gteuttb, a friend, $retmb4 ft, a female friend ; 
gfetttb, an enemy, ^eutteiff, a female enemy; ftocf), a cook, 
Stbd)4n, a female cook. It also designates the rank of a 
lady's husband, as tya#tQv4 ft, a pastor's wife ; gfottlftatttt't It, 
the wife of a bailif, $r&feflbr*t it, a professor's wife. It is 
sometimes applied to animals ; as ?OttM it, lioness. 

The terminations cfyett and fettt- 

These are diminutive forms, which are often employed as 
terms of endearment. (Styett belongs more to the Low Ger- 
man and (em to the Upper German. In the national lan- 
guage, cfyett is generally used when the word ends in a vowel 
or a liquid, particularly ( ; and (etlt when the word ends in 
a mute, particularly a guttural (g, <f, dj) : as, (Sfaf) e ft, a lit- 
tle egg ; ®6fyrt*cf) e ft, little son ; <S>tfttykff t it, little chair ; 
and 33&dV(ettt, a rivulet; 93ftcfy*fettt, a small volume; 
5B6rM e t ft, a particle, a few words. 

The termination Cittg* 

Derivatives With this termination are mostly from primi- 
tive nouns 9 rarely from adjectives. They are employed gen- 
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erally to signify persons ; as, 3fittg4 1 It % f a youth ; $remb* 
ting, foreigner, ^(ucf)t4 ing, a fugitive. Sometimes it 
designates animals and inanimate things; as jJKUtf^fittg, 
the linnet ; <2d)6£4 t it g, a shoot. In the modern language, 
the termination expresses contempt ; as in 90ttet4 t tl g, hire- 
ling ; £td)ter4 i it g, poetaster. In $omg (old German, crmv 
flinc), king; $eriftg, herring; Centring, a pfennig; (gdjtfr 
ling, shilling, and a few others, the old termination is retain- 
ed, which is scarce distinguishable, in sense, from ling. 

B. Abstract Forms. 

. Nouns in Ultg* 

Words with this termination are nouns with an active sig- 
nification formed from transitive verbs, which are either com- 
pound or derivative. The signification of this ending may 
be represented by that of ing in English participial nouns ; 
as, 33e(*l>rung, teaching ; <3d}tt>ad)Uttg, weakening; bte @T0* 
berttng ber ©tabt, the taking of the city. The formation of 
such words from simple roots is a later practice, introduced 
not from common life, but from the schools ; as, ©tgltttg, a 
sitting (session), 3Btegmtg, a bending (bend, inflection). 
When a noun in tUtg is formed from a reflective or an in- 
transitive verb, it expresses intransitive action ; as SBefeegmtg, 
motion, from ftrfy 6ett>egett ; and the preceding examples, 

©tfcung, and Stegutrg* 

The termination Uttg sometimes indicates a result, or per- 
manent state ; as (£rfutbllttg, an invention ; /tremtlttig, sep- 
aration (a state) ; and is sometimes collective ; as $fetbUttg, 
clothing ; 3Ba(bltng, forest Compare this form with the in- 
finitive, used as a noun, and with the pure abstract form in 
the following sentence : <Ca6 Uttterfdjetbett (to distinguish) 
is very difficult ; for ber Uttterfdyteb (the difference) between 
two things is soften so concealed that bte Uttterfdptbltttg (the 
distinguishing) the one from the other is hardly possible. 
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Nouns with the augment ge, and the termination e, thus : 
©e— e. They are collective or frequentative. 

1. Collectives are formed from primitive nouns or adjec- 
tives, and soften the vowel of the radical syllable ; as © e* 
brang*e, throng ; © e^tof^e, continued bustle ; © e*6irg*e, 
a chain of mountains. Though the ending e is often drop- 
ped, the softened vowel remains; as, ©e*6ufd), thicket; 
©e*ratt), utensils; ©e*jftnt (the vowel here is incapable 
of being softened), constellation. 

2. Frequentatives are formed, not from primitive nouns or 
adjectives, but from verbs (roots) and do not soften their 
vowels ; as ©ejtttge, ©erebe, continued or repeated singing 
and talking. Here also the ending e is often omitted ; a*, 
©epfauber, tattling, chat 

The termination ttt£, 

generally belongs to nouns formed from derivative verbs with 
prefixes, and from primitive nouns, which also, for the most 
part, have prefixes. Though this ending, like the English ness, 
properly expresses quality (in the abstract) it is very often ap- 
plied to things in the concrete; as, SBeburfm£, want; @t* 
faufcnt^ permission (from beburfett and erlauben); SBunb* 
tttt}, covenant ; Serftdnbttif?, an understanding, agreement, 
(from S5ttnb and SSerftettb). ijfabermf?, hindrance ; SBer* 
geicf)ttt$, catalogue, etc. are concrete nouns. Only these four 
are formed from adjectives, viz : $Bu*btti£, wilderness; gfttte 
ftentifr darkness ; ©efyetttttuf?, secrecy ; ©fetdpuf?, likeness, 
(from nrilb, ftltfler, gefyetm, gletd)). This whole class of noun* 
have a more specific sense than their corresponding primi- 
tives ; as, aSebiirfmg (aSebarf), SSefugmf? ($ug), (gmpfdng* 
ntfl ((Smpfang), Sebrangntf (Drang), Scrfjaftntf (9Set* 
fyaft, and QalO, Aftntmermf} (Summer). In comparison 

with img, the ending m# expresses an act in its external 
character, viewed as an event Thus, SBegf&btti$ means bu- 
rial ; Segrabung, burying ; Serfdmmtif, the condition of 

7 
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negligence ; SBerfaitntttltg, the act of neglecting or missing ; 
S3erf66ttifJ, affiance as an event ; SSerfcbwtg, affiance, as an 
act. 

©al and fet, 

differ only in this, that the former more commonly designates 
a condition (happy or unhappy) and sometimes its procuring 
cause ; as, £)rattgfal, tribulation ; 3rrfa(, error (a state, not 
an act) ; 9Kiif)faf, distress ; whereas fe( expresses the mate* 
rial result of an action in a passive sense ; as ipatffef, cut- 
tings, cut straw; $egfel, sweepings; 3fabangfet, appendage; 
9tatt}fe(, something to be guessed out, a riddle. These nouns 
are sometimes formed from verbs, but more commonly from 
primitive nouns. 

@, 

in derivatives, formed from verbs expresses repeated or con- 
stant actios, connected frequently with contempt ; in those 
derived from nouns, it expresses profession or employment, 
and sometimes a place of manufacture ; as, jjeucfyefet, hypoc- 
risy ; ©cfymeidjefei, adulation ; Stetmem, rhyming ; and 
Diebem, thieving ; gifcfyerei, fishery ; Sraueret, brewery ; 
Zftntcferet, printing-pi 



g, t>cit, Uxt, 

all agree in signification, and express abstract qualities. 
They are formed mostly from adjectives. Nouns ending in e 
are derived from primitive adjectives ; as, -DicrV, thickness ; 
fBreitt, breadth ; ©tdrf e, strength ; ®itte, goodness, from 
bid, brett, jlarf, and gut ; those in fyett (ifeit) are formed 
both from primitive and derivative adjectives. The primi- 
tives when they end in a mute or double liquid, generally take 
t ; when they end in a vowel or a single liquid, they take 
tyeit(r>it>; as, %ttitftit> freedom; SBafpbeft, truth; gurrfyt* 
fmtfett, timidity, Jftrit is the same as ^ett and is used in 
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words formed from derivative adjectives (i. e. those that have 
received additional terminations), and in a few other cases 
where however the euphonic syllable tg alwajs intervenes; 
as, ©efigf ett, happiness ; ffiirfKdjf ett, reality ; Danfbarf ett, 
thankfulness ; and ©ufMg*f ett, sweetness, 9etd}t*tg*fett, fa- 
cility. In a few cases the termination e, as a concrete, is 
distinguished from ftett as an abstract. Examples: £ofye, 
height, £obett, highness; ^fddje, a flat, plain, gfacbfyett, 
flatness; @6ene, a plain, Sbenfyett, evenness; ?eere, a vacu- 
um, ?eel)rt)ett, emptiness. 

In the old German, nouns in fyett were formed from other 
nouns, which signified persons. But of these only the fol- 
lowing are retained in modern German ; viz. $inbt)ett, child- 
hood; @tottfyett,3Peity; Zbovtfeit and 5Rarrl)ett, foolishness; 
and the collectives, 90?enfd)hctt, humanity (human race); 
Styriftettfyett, Christendom; and ©etlHtd)fett, the clergy. 

©djaft and £tHUtt, 

are employed chiefly to form abstract nouns from appella- 
tives designating persons ; as, ^mtttbfdjaft, friendship (from 
gfreunb); $etbentl)ttm, paganism (from $etbe). They corres- 
pond very nearly, both in form and in signification to the 
terminations skip and dam in English. They are both used 
collectively, fcfyaft, of persons, and tbttflt, of things belonging 
£o certain persons; as, Stttterfrf^aft, knighthood ; ^rieftet* 
ftyaft, priesthood.; that is, the knights and priests collective- 
ly ; and 9ttttertl)Um and $riefltertf)Um, everything pertain- 
ing to the knighthood and priesthood. Both endings are some- 
times attached to words not signifying persona, either as ab- 
stract or as collective nouns; as Serettfdjaft, readiness; 
©emetttfcrjof t, community ; ©gentium, property ; #etKg* 
tfyttin, sanctuary. 

(3) Adjectives. 
Derivative adjectives were originally, and are now chiefly, 
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from primitive nouns ; as, bte64fcr), theivish ; go(b*eit, gold* 
en; gattg*bar, current; 6rttcf)4g, fractured, brittle; battf* 
bar, thankful ; bebad)&fam, considerate, from £)teb, @otb, 

©ang, Snidj, 2>anF, a3rt>acr)t. 

When adjectives are derived from verbs, they express the 
possibility of an act, or a tendency to it ; as, efjbar, eatable ; 

fenffam, pliable ; gfaubftd), credible ; and bandar, fparfam, 

ttXtcfyfam, having an inclination or tendency to gratitude, 
economy, watchfulness. 

39/ 

corresponds to the English adjective termination $. Adjec- 
tives in tg are derived from primitive nouns, and mostly from 
abstract nouns; as, }0W*tg, angry ; mdd)Mg, mighty ; ttMtb* 
tg, worthy. Of those formed from concrete nouns, only 
ro&jferig, watery; fonttg, of grain, of pure grain, soften their 
radical vowels. 33httmg, flowery ; ttXlfbtg, woody ; fanbt'g, 
sandy, retain their vowels unchanged. A few are formed 
from adverbs; as, fyteftg, borttg, jefctg, belonging here, there, 
to the present, from fyier, here ; bort, there ; jefct, now. 

3W, 

is the adjective termination for all foreign nouns ; as, (ogtfcr), 
pf)9Jtfd), poetifd), logical, physical, poetical ; for those de- 
rived from personal appellatives, and proper names of persons, 
and places; as, fnecfytifcf), servile; weibifcf), womanly ; 
btebtfd), thievish ; and $attttfcr), Kantian ; ^td)tifd), Fich- 
tean ; also fdd)ftfd), Saxon ; fct)t1>ebifcf> / Swedish ; fyatttfd), 
Spanish; tttaittjifcf), of Maintz. To this class belong al- 
so irbtfch, earthly; btmmKfd), heavenly; fjottifcf), hellish; 
tyeimtfd), domestic. The termination corresponds to ish in 
English. A few adjectives in tfd), are from abstract nouns, 
in which case the termination indicates an inclination to that 
expressed by the noun ; as, tteibtfcf), envious ; jdltfifct), quar- 
relsome, from 5ietb, envy ; 3<mf, quarrel. 
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In proper names of places, if the name was originally a 
compound word, the indeclinable substantive termination er 
is used for the sake of euphony ; as, ba£ Ijeibrfbetg^er $a0, 
the Heidelberg measure ; bte offenbad)*r gabrifen, the Of- 
fenbach ^manufactories ; bte Htnebiirg*er Qeibe, the Luneburg 
heath ; bag merfeburg*er 33ier, the Merseburg beer, instead 
of beibetbergnfcfce, oflFenbad)4fd)*en, (uneburg*ifd)*e, merfe* 

burg*tfd)*e. If the name be not a compound, the termina- 
tion ifd) is preferred ; as fotttifdjed Staffer, Cologne water. 
In the old German the common names of persons always 
received the ending ifcf)» At a later period those names which 
relate to the government or to domestic life, adopted lid) in 
the place of tfcfy ; as faxferKcr), imperial ; fontgttd), royal 
Only in metbtfcr), womanly ; finbxfd), childish ; tjcrttfcrj, lord- 
ly, is the old ending preserved. 

9ctx f feint, 

express ability and inclination. The former, corresponding 
to our adjective termination, able or ible, when attached to a 
transitive verb, has always a passive sense ; that is, expresses 
what may be done, and an active sense, when attached to an 
intransitive verb, ©am, kindred with our some (as in blithe- 
some) differs in sense, but little from the English termination 
full. Adjectives of this class are formed from abstract primi- 
tive nouns, and from verbs ; as, btenffcbar, serviceable ; ftdft* 
bar, visible; fttrcfytefam, fearful (timid); fnetefant, peace- 
able; benf*bar, conceivable; mhrf'fam, effectual. ®ltity 
fam, as if; gemfirtfaffl, common to all; gentrgfmnyeasiiy 
satisfied, temperate ; feftfam, singular ; etttfant, lonely, which 
are formed from other adjectives, are more frequently tued 
adverbially than adjectively. 

€n, 

is the same as in English, and is added to nouns, designating 
ithe materials of which anything is made ; as, girffcen, ttofc 

7* 
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tit, fetb*ett, irfcett, golden, woollen, silken, earthen. If the 
noun end in a vowel, or in (, n, or $, the letter r is generally 
inserted, for the sake of euphony, between the two letters of 
the termination ; as UeUevtl, leaden ; ftdfykcw, of steel ; 

ti)bn*etn, of clay , ftein*ent, of stone; g(df*ern, of glass, 

is the same as the English termination ly, forming both ad- 
jectives and adverbs, and conveying the idea of manner or 
likeness. Originally this ending belonged exclusively to ad- 
verbs formed from adjectives, and Luther generally added it 
when an adjective was used adverbially : as fliig4i d) fyaitbetn, 
to act wisely. But in later times this termination was drop- 
ped from such words, and is now retained in only a few ; as 
fretftcf), to be sure ; folgKcf), consequently ; gerofHtcf), certain- 
ty 5 fl&tjfW), wholly, etc. 

s(l) When ltd) is added to the common names of persons, 
it stands for tfd), as is remarked under that termination. 

(2) When it is added to primitive adjectives it has a dimi- 
nutive signification, like the English ish ; as, rotfyltd), reddish ; 
fufHtd), sweetish. 

<(3) When it is added to verbs, it is generally used for the 
■sake of euphony instead of bar (after mutes), and expresses, 
Jike that, ability, active or passive, as the verb is intransitive 
or transitive ; as, bemegttd), moveable ; begreifKd), conceiva- 
ble ; anbefdjmbtid), indescribable ; and betyarrttd), tauglicrj, 
ftcrbltd), that which can hold out, can be of use, can die. 
in some cases lid) added to transitive verbs gives them nearly 
the sense of aetive participles, so that the rule for the passive 
signification, as given above, is not uniform. 

from fyctftett, to adhere, or kindred to it, expresses inclina- 
tion, particularly in words derived from abstract primitive 
nouns or from verbs ; as fitttbfyaft, of a sinful inclination, 
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different from fitnbtid), of a sinful act, and from funbtg, of a 
sinful state, involved in sin. A similar distinction is to be 
made between gfaubbctft, worthy of belief; gfaublid), (bar), 
capable of being believed, (credible) ; gl&ubig, one that be- 
lieves or credits (believer, creditor). 

When added to appellations designating persons, fyaft sig- 
nifies resemblance ; as fd)alf fyaft, like a rogue (roguish) ; 
meifierfyoft, like a master (masterly) ; rtefenfyaft, like a giant 
(gigantic), fcrjUlerbdft, like a school-boy. 

When fyaft is added to adjectives (and in a few cases of 
nouns) it is nearly equivalent to ltd), and the adverbial use 
then commonly prevails over the adjective. Sometimes a 
new termination is added to produce a third adjective form, 
as, YOCftfX, true ; tt>abrl)aft, real, genuine ; toabrfyafttg, which, 
when used adverbially, is a strong asseveration, verily, upon 
my word and honor. 

3ty, 

is probably derived from tg by the addition of t (tgt), which 
would regularly be changed into td)t« It is added to primi- 
tive concrete nouns, and signifies similarity ; and hence can 
easily be distinguished, in sense, from tg a collateral form al- 
ways existing where the other is found. Examples, bfuttttd)t, 
flowery (like flowers), bhtttttg, flowery (full of flowers); 
ftetmdjt, stony (heart, i. e. hard as a stone), fteilttg, stony 
(field, i. e. full of stones). 

?td)t, from ltd), has the same signification. 



Rules for Long and Short Vowels.* 

I. A vowel is long, 1. when it stands at the end of a sylla- 
ble ; 2. when it is doubled ; 3. when e is added to f (te), or 

* These rules are placed here, because they could not be 
understood before this chapter. — Ed. . 
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I) to any vowel; 4. when it is followed by a single medial 
(*, g, b) or spirant (f>, J, f, tt>). 
II. A vowel is short, 

(a) In primitives, J. when the next following consonant 
is doubled ; 2. when the next letter, if a liquid ((, m, it/ r), 
has another consonant added to it ; as, $ittb, child ; 3. when 
medials (b, g, b) are changed into aspirates (df), f ) and the 
letter t is added ; as, ©tft for &ibb ; ©d)la<fy: for ©ctjfogg* 

(b) In derivatives. The doubling of the consonant de- 
pends on the accent ; and this belongs to the radical part of 
derivatives. The radical part of derivatives, therefore, comes 
under the same rule as primitives, because the conditions are 
the same. Terminations, monosyllabic particles and auxilia- 
ries not having the accent (or emphasis), their short vowels 
do not doable the following consonants (*ttt, fa, fyat). These, 
with a single consonant, are generally short, except they have 
a diphthong (ttettt). If they have an accession of a syllable, 
they receive the accent, or demi-accent, and then the conso- 
nant after a short vowel is doubled ; as, QfftrfM it, ^ftrffe 
fatten ; \)dt, f)aUt C ; be$, beff e iu Exceptions to the gene- 
ral rule ; jiait, ftrmmt, nntt, fbH, tantt ; frcrnt, wettit) roann. 
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CHAPTER III. 
ON THK NOUN. 

CONTAINING 

1. The Article. 

2. The Gender. 

3. The Declension of Substantives. 

4. The Declension of Adjectives. 

5. The Comparison of Adjectives. 

6. The Numerals. 



SECTION I. 



THE ARTICLE. 



There are two articles in the German language, as in the 
English ; the definite, which answers to the English the ; and 
the indefinite, answering to a or an. 

English articles are not declined; but the German are 
varied in their terminations, by four cases, the nominative, 
genitive, dative and accusative. 

The definite article has two numbers, the singular and the 
plural. The indefinite can, from its nature, only have the 
singular number. 

In the singular, both the articles have distinct endings for 
the three genders. In the plural of the definite, one termina- 
tion serves for all. 
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DEFINITE ARTICLE. 

. Singular. 

Masc. Fern. Neut. 

Nominative, bet, bte, ba$, the. 
Genitive, be$, bet, be$, of the. 

Dative, bent, ber, bent, to the. 
Accusative, ben, tie, bad, the. 

PluraL 

Nom. bte, the, 
Gen. ber, of the, 
. Dot* ben, to the, 
Ace. bte, the, 



'for all Genders. 



INDEFINITE ARTICLE. 

Singular. 

, Mase. Fem. Neat. 

Nom. em, etne, *tn, a. 

Gen. etne$, enter, eine$, of a. 

Dat. einem, etiter, etnem, to a. 

Ace. einen, etne, ein, a, 

ffo Plural, 



SECTION IL 

THE GENDER.* 

Besides the natural gender, there is in the German lan- 
guage, a grammatical gender, and these, though they gene* 
rally coincide where the former is noticed, are in some in- 
stances directly contrary to each other. As the three gen* 

* This section is taken entire from Becker.— Ed, 
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ders are applied to inanimate things, a difficulty arises in 
fixing upon rules of distinction. The rules drawn from the 
meaning of words, are so uncertain as- to be nearly useless* 
They only furnish a probability, leaving almost every par- 
ticular case doubtful. The only sure guide is the etymolog- 
ical form of the word. The exceptions to rules thus formed 
fall within so narrow a compass, that they can all be enu- 
merated in their proper place, and thus certainty can be giv- 
en to this hitherto uncertain subject. In noticing usage, we 
pay more regard to the form of the adjective or article agree- 
ing with the noun, than to that of the noun itself. In order 
to understand the following rules, the student must pay spe- 
cial attention to the leading divisions of the forms of words 
as given in the preceding chapter, especially to primitives, 
both in the regular and in the medial forms, and to deriva- 
tives, and to adjective nouns, both primitive and derivative. 

THE GENDER OF PRIMITIVE NOUNS. 

1. The Regular Form. 

The nouns of the regular form, as, SSattttl, 2$unb> SJflttb, 
and compounds of the same with prefixes, prepositions, etc. 
as, SBerbrm3, Jlnfall, SRittffafl, etc* are masculine. The ex- 
ceptions are 

(1) The following which are feminine; viz. 

Arbeit, labor, (gatt£, goose, 

SBafytt, path, Oebiiljr, due, 

fRant, bench, ©efdbr, danger, 

SSrattt, bride, ©etg, goat, 

Stttjl, breast, @ett>a(t, power, 

©rut, brood, ©ier, desire, 

JBnrg, castle, jfKUtb, hand, 

%lVLV, plain, jfeaft, haste, 

%lUt, flood, £mtt, skin, 

gttljr, ride, drive, #tttb, kindness, 
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#ttt, hat, 

StttfX, turn, 

(SRtttffefyr, return), 

$oft, food, 

jftll), cow, 

StlW, cure, 

$ftr, choice, 

(SBBittfitr, arbitrary choice), 

$au$, louse, 

3Warf , boundary, 

9Wcut$, mouse, 

gjtottt, duties, toll, 

Wild), milk, 

9Wt(j, spleen, 

SRotl), necessity, 

9Kuf, nut, 

^Jeitt, pain, 

Cluaf, torment, 

gtaft, repose, 



9tttf)r, diarrho3a, 

©CM, swine, 

©cfyant, shame, nakedness, 

©cfyat, troop, 

©cfyau, show, view, 

©cfyeu, shyness, 

©Contact), disgrace, 

©d)mtr, lace, cord, 

©d)Ut, shearing, 

©tfur, vestige, 

©tint, forehead, 

©treu, litter, 

Zlfixx, door, 

SEBaW, election, 

SEBflttb, wall (of a house), 

SBefyr, defence, 

SEBlrtb, rage, 

3al)(, number, 

3ter, ornament 



Many of these nouns had, in the old German, the feminine 

ending a, as Duetto, ©cama (©djant), ©cara (©d>ar), 

^>itta (^eut), 3<*fa/ ^ belonged consequently to the mid- 
dle form. Others, as 93attf, S3wft, ©pur, have become fem- 
inine contrary to their original character. ' 

(2) Primitive nouns with the augment gc, which are neu- 
ter. (Only @ebraud>, ©ebcmfe, ©enug, ©erud), ©efang, 

©efd)ttiatf, ©efiattf, ©ettHltlt are masculine), and the follow- 
ing neuters ; viz. 

2fo$, carcass, SSett, hatchet, 

Sfatt, office, Sent, bone, leg, 

Stotfifc, face, Sejietf, case, 

Sfofle, eye, Rett, bed, 

Sab, bath, SBter, beer, 

SBegefyr, desire, JBtfb, image, 
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fdlatt, leaf, 
83Iet, lead, 
SBfat, Wood, 
Scot, boat, 
33rett, board, plank, 
SBrob, bread, 
S3ud}, book, 
Dac^, roof, 

2)mg, thing, 
2)orf, village, 

@f, corner, 
(Stererf, square), 
®r egg, 
@$, ice, 
(gnbe, end, 
(?r&e, inheritance, 
dv J, ore, 

^ac^ r compartment, 
gfag, cask, 
gefo, field, 
$eff, hide, 
ftett, fat, 
geuer, fire, 
gffeifdj, flesh, meat, 
gfog, float, 
©ant, yam, 
©eft, money, 
@fa$, glass, 
©fieb, member, 
©Oft, gold, 
®tab, grave, 
@ra£, grass, 
£aar, hair, 
#ar$, resin, 
£au$, house, 



8 
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£eer, army, 
£et(, health, safety, 
jjemb, shirt, 
£erj, heart, 
£eu, hay, 
£trtt, brain, 
£o(j, wood, 
£ortt, horn, 
#uljlt, fowl, 
Satyr, year, 
3od>, yoke, 
«ar6, calf, 

£mb, child, 

$ttttt, chin, 
$felb, garment, 
$me, knee, 
$ont, corn,* 
^ta«t, herb, 
$rettj, cross, 

2amnt, lamb, 

?anb, land, 

?du6, foliage, 

?etb, suffering, 

?ieb, song, 

806, praise, 

?odj, hole, 

?00$, lot, 

?0tfy, plummet, halfrmnce, 

9Kai)(, repast, 

9M, time (turn), 

9Ka(j, malt, 

9D?arf, marrow 

9Raf5, measure, 

Wlarxl, mouth, 

SfJieer, sea, 
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9Wel)[, meal, flour, 

9Rerf, (in), 

(Sfogenmerf, aim), 

9Roo$, moss, 

5Wilg, broth, necessity, 

SRejl, nest, 

SRefc, net, 

Dbji, fruit, 

Df)t, ear, 

£>et, oil, 

fyaav f two, a few, 

9>ed), pitch, 

^yfanb, pledge, 

$>ferb, horse, 
$funb, pound, 
3tab, wheel, 
3tel), roe, • 

3t€td>, realm, 

Mete, twig, 
attttb, cattle, 
3tol)r, reed, 
9tof5, horse, 
©alj, salt, 
©djaf, sheep, 
©djett, stick of wood, 
©cfjtjf, ship, 
©d)tff, rush, 
©d)fo#, lock, castle, 
©djtttatj, lard, 



©d)0<f, three score, 
©d)tt)etn, swine, 
©djmert, sword, 
©ei(, rope, 
©iefc, sieve, 
©pteC, play, 
©trol), straw, 
©tflcf, piece, 
%au, cable, rope, 
£fya(, vale, 
Xtyex, animal, 
ZtfOT, gate, 
£ud), cloth, 
3?erbecf, covering, 
SScrKe^, dungeon, 
SStel), cattle, 
SSoff, people, 
2Bad)$, wax, 

SBBefyr, defence, 
SOBeib, woman, 
2Berg, tow, 
2Berf, work, 

9Btlb, game, 

SEBort, word r 

3^t, tent, 
3eug, stuff, 
3ie(, boundary, 
3tnf, zinc, 
3«W, tin, 



Those primitive nouns of the regular form, which take er, 
el, en, at the end without any modification of the sense, are 
also masculine. The exceptions are, 

(1) The following, which are neuter; viz. 

Sitter, age, ©ter, pus, 

©Otter, cage, ©liter, udder, 
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gfaber, cart-load, 
gutter, case, sheath, 
©atter, grate, 
©ttter, lattis, trellis, 
Rafter, fathom, 
?ager, bed, camp, 
gafter, vice, 
?eber, leather, 
gnber, debauch, 



Ufer, shore, 
SBafler, water, 
SGBetter, weather, 
SEButtber, miracle, 
3immer, chamber, 
9Rattbe(, the number fifteen, 
9?ube(, multitude, 
SEBtefet, weasel, 
33ecfen, basin, 



9Ra(ter, half-cord, 12 bushels, ©fett, iron, 

gRefler, knife, pffett, foal, 

SJtteber, bodice, ^tflfen, cushion, 

QRttjter, model, ?afen, sheet, 

^Jotjler, bolster, ?ebett, fief, 

Stttber, oar, SBappett, escutcheon, 

©tlber, silver, .3*td)*itr ^g 11 * 
©teuer, helm, 

\2) The following, which are feminine ; viz. 



Slber, vein, 
Sfafter, oyster, 
©latter, pustule, 
Sutter, butter, 
(Sifter, magpie, 
gafer, fibre, 
gfcber, quill, feather, 
glitter, spangle, 
Softer, rack, torture, 
#alfter, halter, 
hammer, chamber, 

belter, wine-press, 
liefer, pine tree, 
Slammer, cramp-iron, 
flapper, rattle, 
2eber, liver, 



getter, ladder, 
SRafer, measles, 
9Wutter, mother, 
Matter, adder, 
£)tter, viper, 
atufler, elm, 
©cfyteuber, sling, 

©djttfter, shoulder, 
S£od)ter, daughter, 
Sfrf^fcl, shoulder, 
Sfotpef, altar-lamp, 
Sfatfet, black-bird, 
2IltgeI, fish-hook, 
JlflH, wood-louse, 
W$ti, magpie, 
SSttdef, knob, 
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£5euf)fef, hatchet, waggon- Thibet, macaroni, 



tongue, 
Xrtflet, thistle, 
£roffe(, thrush, 
@(f)e(, acorn, 
ftacfef, torch, 
gefiet, fetter, 
P>el, fiddle, 
©abet, fork, 
©ei@e(, whip, 
©Itrget, windpipe, 
£edjef, hatchet, 
Rummer, humble-bee, 
tfttgel, ball, 
£ltppef, cupola, 
£ltrbe(, crank, 

SDimtget, want, 
SRufcfyef, shell, muscle, 
gfjabel, needle, 



Stamper, rasp, 
Staffel, rattle, 
©crjadjtel, box, 
©d)aufe(, shovel, 
©cfyaufel, balance, swing, 
©ctyttbel, shingle, 
®(f)ufie(, dish, 
©emmet, roll, bread, 
©tdjet, sickel, 
©ptitbet, spindle, 
©tajfet, step, stair, 
©toppel, stubble, 
gafet, table, tablet, 
grommet, drum, 
2B<uf)tel, quail, 
SBBajfel, waffle, cake, 
SQBmbel, swaddling-cloth, 

SDBurjel, root, 



9fcefief, nettle, 

to which the names of rivers in er, and el may be added ; 

as, Sitter, ©ber, 3ller, 3fer, Dber, Orfer, SOBefer, SKofel 
(Moselle), 9)fiet, etc. 

2. The Medial Form. 

Primitive nouns of the medial form, as $tud)t, ©ebutt, 
$ttttbe, ©prcufye, ©flange, are feminine. The exceptions 
to this rule are very few ; viz. 

(1) Of primitives ending in t, or ji, the following are mas- 
culine : 

95ebad)t, consideration, Qtatt}, thread, wire, 

fbtttadjt, reflection, 2)uft, mist; 

£tettjt, service, £unji, vapor, 

2)0(f)t, wick, ©Utfl, thirst, 
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@rnfl, earnestness, ©tfft, peg, pin, 

gfrojl, frost, 5Eroji, consolation, 

©dfcfyt, ferment, jeast, S3erbad)t, suspicion, 

©ettnnft, gain, SBerfujl, loss, 

©aft, sap, SBanftt, belly of animals, 

©d)ad)t, shaft in mining, 2Bid)t, wight 
©djafit, handle, 

(2) #eft, haft, hilt ; ©tfft, charitable foundation, which 
are neuter. Those primitives which had the terminations, it, 
at, tjl, lift, in the old German as S}ed)t, (ljel)it), pike, a fish ; 

STOarft (SWarfat), fair ; £enaji (#enKfl), stud-horse ; £erfcfl 
(£erptjt), autumn, are masculine except, tie 2lttgjt, the an- 
guish ; bad §aitpt, the head ; bad ?id)t, the light 

3. Adjective Nouns. 

(1) Concrete adjective nouns, that is, nouns which were 
originally masculine adjectives, agreeing with a word under- 
stood, and- used to designate persons and animals, are mascu- 
line ; as, bet 33ote, the commissioned (person), messenger ; 
be; 4 Some, the [buying) roaring (animal), lion ; ber Surge, 
the guarantying (person), surety. Exceptions, bie (and bet) 
aBaife, the orphan girl ; grau, lady ; Slmme, nurse ; Safe 
and s J0tuI)t!te, aunt ; and the feminines, names of animals, 
SKutf e, gnat ; ©pittite, spider (spinner) ; Zaubt, dove ; ftfiege, 
fly. Some other feminines appear to have been originally ad- 
jectives, as ©d)ttecf e, snail ; ©crjneppe, snipe ; ^eufcrjrerfe, 
locust; S3Kltbfcr)leuf)e, slow-worm, which are masculine, in 
the old German, and have become feminine like nouns in e, 
that are not adjective. 

(2) Abstract adjective nouns are always neuter ; as bod 
9tecf)t, the right; bad £ltltfe(, the obscure; bad 98e$, 
everything white. 

The Gender of Derivative Nouns. 

1. Derivatives in er, ttttg, ittg, and tg, are masculine ; as, 

8 # 
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gftfdjer, fisher; Stytinfo pupil; ^erittg, herring; #0tti<}, 
honey. 

2. Derivatives in m, ttitg, ei, tjtit, text, e, and fcfyaft, are 
feminine ; as, jSirtin, shepherdess ; @teKung, position ; 
2>rutferei, printing-office ; gretbett, freedom ; 93itterf ett, 
bitterness ; @r6£e, magnitude ; greitttbfdjaft, friendship. 
Exception ; forming, February, which is masculine. 

3. Infinitives used as nouns; the augment form (@e-e) ; 
the diminutives in d)ett, (eitt, el; and nouns in fa[,fe(, tt)unt, 
and nt£ are neuter. Exceptions ; b e r Sfrrtfyunt, error > b e r 

9teid)tbum, riches; b e r 2Bacf)gtbum, growth;— bie 33e* 
brdtignifl, distress ; b i e S5ef ummemtg, trouble ; b i e S3e* 
forgnig, care ; bie SSetritbmfJ, grief; b t e S3en>anbtnif5, situ- 
ation, state ; bie Smpfangtug, conception ; b t e grfparmfj, 

savings; bie (SWaubnifJ, permission; bie gfaufmfj, indo- 
lence ; b i e ^inftemif, darkness ; bie jjemttttif}, knowledge ; 
b i e SSerbammmfl, condemnation ; bie 2Btlbtt$, wilder- 
ness. £rubfaf is used both as a feminine and as a neuter. 

The Gender of Compound Words. 

Compound words have the gender of the last component 
part; as, bet $irdjenratb, the ecclesiastic council; from 
bie $irdje, the church, and ber 5Ratl), the council; bag 
9tatt)t)aud, the council-house, the senate-house, from bet 

gtatb, and bag S>an$, the house ; ber SKaofjtab, a ruler for 

measuring, from bag ?Blaa$, the measure, and bet ©tab, the 
ruler ; ber ©cfybaum, the oak-tree, from bie @idje, the oak, 
and ber 33aum, the tree ; bie 5Ranngperfott, a man, from 
ber 9Rann, the man, and bie 9>erfon; bag 5Ramtgbtlb, the 
man, from ber SSKatttt, and bag 93tfb ; bag grauenjimmer, 

the female, the lady, from bie $rau, and bag %immtt ; bag 
SRettyferb, the saddle-hdrse, from the verb reiteit, to ride, 
and bag spfetb, the horse. Exception : SKtttmod) (9Ritt* 
tt>od)en) is, according to the best usage, masculine after the 
analogy of the names of the other days of the week. Such 
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compounds as ber ?attgofcr, longrear ; bet gattgfcut, long- 
leg, have the nature of an adjective, and agree with a noun 
understood; as the long-eared (man), etc Set and ba£ 
?of)tt, pay, and ber 9Kutl), disposition, as was observed under 
the gender of medial forms, sometimes vary in composition. 

But in such words as ber 3(rbett$for)n, ba$ 93otenlobtt, ba$ 
$uf)rfo!)tt, bag 3SRacr)erfo^n, ber £agefol)it, ber 2Bod>en(ofytt, 

wages for labor, pay for freight, for making articles (of 
dress), for a day's labor, for a week's labor, the gender is not 
quite so settled as in the compounds of 5Wutl). But this va- 
riation in the compounds of ?obtt is owing in part, no doubt, 
to the fact that Sofytt itself has two genders with different 
meanings. 

Gender of Foreign Words. 

Foreign words, when received into the German language, 
commonly retain their gender. Exceptions : Many nouns, 
which have dropped their foreign terminations, have assumed 
another gender according to their similarity in form to Ger- 
man nouns; as, 1. The masculines, Sfttar, altar; $6rfer, 
body; 3*?^*/ sceptre; SCempel, temple; *Punft, point; 
3ftttn, ruins ; spafoji, palace ; ^atfyeber, desk; £ribnt, tri- 
bute ; aSttriol, vitriol ; <&a\at, salad ; 9Rarfd), march. 2. 
The feminines, ^anotte, canon ; %\tXWZ, citron ; SRefolte, 
melon. 3. The neuters, genfler, window ; Sabprttttl), laby- 
rinth ; <gd)0, echo ; %itbtx, fever ; ^Jufoer, powder ; SBctyO* 
net, bayonet; $ottfufat, consulate; SEriltmtrirat, triumvi- 
rate ; @pt£copat, office of bishop, and many others, especial- 
ly those ending in at As the French language has no neu- 
ter gender to apply to the names of inanimate things ; and as 
the English does not use the masculine in such words, there 
is a great difference, in this respect, between these languages 
and the German. Hence the German gives sometimes the 
masculine and sometimes the neuter gender to French mascu- 
lines, and to English neuters ; as, b e r SeflOUt (le degout), 
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disgust ; b a i fSHiet (la billet), billet ;— (and from the Eng- 
lish) b e r fyaxt and b a d ©ttbget, both of which are neater 
in English. In these cases the gender can be learned from 
usage alone. 

* 

Gender of the names of Countries and Towns* 

The proper names of countries and towns are neuter, ex- 
cept, 1. The names of countries in ei ; as, %uxt et, Turkey, 
and Saujtg, Lausace ; tylaxt, a small territory in Westphalia; 
spfalj, the Palatinate ; <®d)W\%, Switzerland, all of which 
are feminine. 2. A few compounds, as ber Sttyetltgatt, a 
district on the Rhine ; bte ©etterau, an elevated plain in 
Hesse-Cassel ; bte SBoTtburg, a castle near Eisenach, which 
take the gender of the last component part of the word. 

Nouns with two Genders. 

Several nouns from different dialects have been received 
into High German with the same differences in the gender 
which prevailed in fhe dialects ; and this diversity has been 
made use of to mark differences in the signification; as, 

Set 93attb, binding, volume; bad 33anb, ribon. 
£)er S3tt(f ef, hump-back ; bte SltcW, knob. 
2)et 33ultb, league ; bad SSttttb, bundle. 
Set (§f)0r, chorus ; bad (Sfyor, part of a church. 
Dte @rf emttttif}, knowledge ; bad Srf emttntg, decree, sen- 
tence. 
Set ©tft, gift (antiquated) ; bad ©tft, poisonous virus. 
£>et §arj, Hartz Mountain ; bad #ar$, rosin. 
Ber ?ol)n, reward (in general) ; bad ?oJ)tt, wages. 

£er 9Wenfd), man ; bad 9Wenfdf), wench. 

Set ©df)tfb, shield ; bad ©cfytfb, sign (of a shop). 

Set ©ee, lake ; bte ©ee, sea. 

£er £t)eiC, piece ; bad £l)etf, portion. 

3Der SSerbienjl, earnings ; bad SBerbtenft, merit. 

. 3Der Drt/place (in general); bad SDtt, place (town, village). 
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2>er S3auer, peasant ; ber Srbc, heir ; ber ^ltltbe, cus- 
tomer ; ber ijetbe, heathen, are adjective nouns ; whereas 
ba$ Salter, cage; ba$ Srbe, inheritance; ber S}Ut, hat, be- 
long to the regular form of primitive nouns ; and bte $Uttbe, 
intelligence ; bte £etbe, heath ; bte £ut, heed, belong to 
primitives of the medial form. The difference in their signi- 
fication, therefore, is original, and depends not on gender, 
but on original form. So of the rest not included in the 
foregoing list. £. g. ber SButte, bull, is a German word, 
bte 33u((e, a Papal document, comes from the Latin, bulla. 
£er @et#et, hostage ; bte ©et#ef, scourge, has a feminine 
form, getfTfo, in the old German. Set $oper, privateer, is 
from the French capre ; bte $oper, caper, a vegetable, is from 
the Latin (and Greek) capparis, which is feminine. £er 
$tefer, the jaw, is from ftefett, to chew, a grinder ; bte 
liefer, a fir-tree, is probably from £tett, wood full of pitch, 
and §drt)e, fir. 2)er $0tb, filth, of unknown derivation ; 
but ba$ $0tb, cot, cottage, is from the old German, and 
hence is sometimes bte &Ctbe in modern German. Dte 
SDZattbel, almond, is from the Italian amandola;or kindred 
with it; ba& SOlattber, the number fifteen, has a different ori- 
gin. Set SJRattget, want, is a German word ; bte SKattgef, 
mangle, a rolling-press, is derived from the modern Latin 
word mancula, and is therefore feminine. Sad SDiarf, mar- 
row, has a different derivation from bte SSJlCLVt, mark, bounda- 
ry, which is feminine in old German, bte SRarfa. £er 
9Rarfd), march, is from the French, marche ; bte 9Warfd), 
fen, is from the English marsh, and kindred with marais in 
French. 2)er 9Jiaft, mast of a vessel ; and bte SKafl, nuts 
for swine, come from different roots. Der 9JJeffer, one that 
measures, is a regular derivative in et from ntejfett, to mea- 
sure. &a£ 3Reffcr, knife, corresponds to the Low German 
tne j, and the Dutch mes ; the ending er is a mere provincial 
variety, without signification. * Set 9Rof)r, Moor, is from 
maurus; bad SfRobr, bog, from the old German, tttltor* 
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•Der SReid/ rice, comes from the Latin oryza; bad 9tetd, 
twig, from the old German. Der SCljor, fool ; bad XtfQt, 
gate, is kindred with bte %\)\\te, Ovoa and door. £>er S>aft, 
clasp ; and bte SfBefyr, defence, were probably distinguished 
in grammatical form originally from bte S)Clft, imprisonment, 
and bod SDBc^r, a dam. 



NOTE^-The following summary from Rowhotbom presents 
the other method of ascertaining the genders of German nouns. 
"Asa general remark it may be observed, that those nouns 
which express strength, vigor, energy, or activity, are masculine. 
If they express what is soft, agreeable, pleasant, or tender, they 
tie feminine. If they do not express either of these things, they 
eve neuter. 

Of the Masculine Gender are 

1. All names of male animals, persons, gods, angels, and spirits, 
as well as all names expressing any office, dignity, quality, star 
lion, or implements used by mechanics, etc. Except bad 

©efpertft; ghost; bte Setter, ladder; bad 9Refier, knife; bad 
SKauudWb, or sDtymtdperfon, male; bad SRitber, oar; bte 

©djtftttXtcfye, sentinel; and all diminutives in rfjett and fettt. 

2. The names of stones, winds, trees, mountains, fishes, birds,* 
seasons,] months, days, etc 

8. Most nouns in ett* Except ajl infinitives, used as nouns, 
which are neuters, with some few others ; as bad SKntofett, 
alms ; bad Serf en, basin ; bad ©fen, iron ; bad gfttfett, foal ; 

bad Stiffen, cushion ; bad gefyett, fief; t>a$ 3Bappen, coat of 

arms; bad ^ti&jtXt, sign. 

Of the Feminine Gender are 

1. The names of female persons, and female animals, as well 
as names expressing the dignities, relations, qualities, functions, 

•Except bte 2Bad)tet, quail; bte Stmfel, black-bird; bte 
Cfyfer, magpie. 

t Except bad 3af)tV vear » W* Safyrdjett, season ; bte Safer* 

pit, anniversary; bie SOtttttwdje, or ber SRittttfrOcrj, Wed- 
nesday. 
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and implements of art peculiar to the female sex. Except bflti 
grattenjtmme r, lady ; bO$ fttauleitt, unmarried lady of dis- 
tinction ; ba$ SBettfd), wench ; ba$ SRabcfyen, girl ; ba$ 
5EBet&, woman ; ba$ SflBetfobttb, female ; ba$ 2Beibdf>en, little 

woman* 

2. The names of rivers are feminine. Except bet SJtyeftt, 

ber SDlapn, bcr 8ed>, bet Jtterfet, bet SRtf, fcet Sotbait, bet 
Supljrat, ber 9>o* 

3. The names of flowers, fruits, vegetables, etc. Except 
fret 2lp»et, apple ; bd$ tftaUt, herb ; bet SRetttd), radish ; 
bet ©alat, salad ; bet Jtofyl, cabbage ; bet ©ptttat, spinage. 

Of the Neuter Gender art 

1. The names of countries, towns, and villages ; Except those 
ending in et or et), and bte ©cfyftetfe, Switzerland ; and bie 
©adtfettbtttg, Saxonburg. 

2. The names of metals; Except bet ©tat)(, steel ; ber 
SEom&atf, pinchbeck ; bet %int, zinc ; bte $(atisia, platina. 

3. The names of young animals and diminutive objects. 

4. Most collectives. 

5. Most words beginning with ge, or ending with ttyuitt* 

6. All infinitives may be used as nouns, and are neuter. 

7. The Tetters of the alphabet; as ba£ 31*" 



SECTION lit 

THE DECLENSION OF SUBSTANTIVE*. ^ 

The declensions of German nouns, must, when philosophi- 
cally viewed, be reduced to two, namely the old or substan- 
tive form, and the new or adjective form ; as, 

1. Old form, gug, foot, gen. $U0*e*, pi. gttfSk* 

2. New form, ©taf, count, gen. ©rof'ett, pi. ©taf*ett. 

By comparing the new form with the masculine of the adjec- 
tive declined with bet/ or em, we shall perceive that they 
perfectly agree in the oblique cases of the singular, and in 
all the cases of the plural. By examining the nouns which 
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are declined in this way, we shall observe that they are mot *• 
ly adjective nouns of the masculine gender. The inferenc- 
is obvious : when adjectives began to be used as substantives 
they retained their adjective form and declension, and thur 
introduced a new form of declension into nouns. The old 
form adds to the nominative singular the termination e£ to 
form the genitive, and e to form' the dative; and this latter 
is also the form of the plural. The new form adds to the 
.nominative singular the . termination en to form all the re- 
maintog cases of both numbers. 

/ 



Old Form. 


New Form. 


Sing. Plural. 


Sing. ' Plural. 


N. ©ol)it ©6fm*e 


N. ©raf ©rajkn 


G. ©ol)tt*e$ ©iHJn*e 


G. ©rafcen @raf*en 


D. ©obn*e ©oljn*ett 


D. ©rafcen @raf*en 


A. ©ofyn ©ofynve 


A. (Staff en ©tafcen 



The vocative is always like the nominative and therefore need 
not come into the declension. The dative plural always ends 
in it/ and this remark need not be repeated in each particu- 
lar case. The rt is added so as to make every case in the 
plural differ from that of the singular. 

Many nouns which were formerly declined after the old 
form are now declined after the new ; and a part of them, 
while they retain the old form in the singular, have the plu- 
ral of the new. Some few nouns of the old form have added 
the letter r to e of the plural termination ; as, fQxufyt(V), 
books, which is retained through all the cases. Primitive 
nouns of the old form, if they have the vowels a, 0, U, soften 
them into fi, 6, ft in the plural as will be seen in the exam- 
ple (©oljtt) given above. The new form never changes 
these vowels. See the plural of ©raf> When the princi- 
ples of declension are once understood, the student needs to 
direct his attention only to the form of the genitive singular 
and to the nominative plural. All the rest will follow of 
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course. If the genitive singular ends in ett, the other cases 
end in it also. If the genitive singular omits the letter C 
(in eg) the dative omits it also, and the letter 6, to form the 
genitive, is all the change there is in the singular number. 
The exceptions to these remarks are but a few individual 
cases. If it be remembered that the dative plural always 
ends in n, the form of y the nominative plural gives the form 
of all the cases in the plural. 

Euphonic Changes. 

The omission of the e in the genitive singular depends 
wholly on euphony. The omission cannot ordinarily take 
place under the full accent. In nouns of two or more sylla- 
bles, if the last syllable has no accent, or only a demi-accent, 
there is an omission of the e in the genitive singular gener- 
ally, and in the dative frequently, in order to render the pro- 
nunciation easier, and the sound more agreeable to the ear ; 
as in the word $dttt<}, king, beg $6ttig*g, bem #0tttg, in- 
stead of Stbnig/ti and $&mg*e* 

This omission of the e not only in the genitive and dative 
singular, but in all the cases of the plural uniformly takes 
place in nouns which have the unaccented terminations, el, tf , 
ett, cfyett, feitt, which are for this reason made a distinct de- 
clension. In those nouns which have the three last termina- 
tions (en 7 djett, leitl), the dative plural, already terminating 
in tt, has no addition. 

Other substantives often omit the e of the genitive and da- 
tive singular. But the practice is limited mostly to nouns 
which end in a long vowel and a liquid ((, lit, tt, r) ; as beg 
Strong, of the throne ; am Scroti, at the throne ; beg 
©tuljtg, of the seat ; am 3fef/ at the end, goal. But this 
omission can hardly be tolerated, when the noun ends in a 
short vowel and any other consonant, particularly a medial, 
(&/ 8/ &)• These principles, though unknown to Nohden, 
can be easily reconciled with his division of nouns into 

9 
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four declensions, which for their convenience and simplicity 
we shall retain, changing only their order. The first declen- 
sion as presented below, corresponds to the old form which 
comprehends the largest class of pouns, and should therefore 
stand at the head, and not be a supplement to all the rest, as 
in Nohden. The second declension is that branch of the 
old form which hare the unaccented terminations and there- 
fore omit e in all the cases of both numbers. The third de- 
clension is the new form. The fourth includes all the femi- 
nine nouns. These are not declined in the singular, and in 
the plural they have two forms, corresponding exactly to the 
plurals of the old and new forms. The four declensions are 
best arranged thus : 

I. The chief declension, or those which are fully declined 
after the old form. It includes all masculine 'and neuter 
nouns except those specified below as belonging to the second 
and third declensions. 

II. All masculines and neuters ending in el, en, er (not 
eer, err), djeit, leul, and. neuters ending in e. These are 
declined by simply adding g to the genitive singular. 

III. Nouns of the new, or adjective form ; i. e. all mascu- 
line nouns of more than one syllable, ending in e (or ft*). 
This class were originally adjectives of the masculine gender 
with ber, and consequently terminating in e. Some of them 
have dropped this final vowel. These are declined by simply 
adding en to all the cases in both numbers after the nomina- 
tive singular. 

IV. The fourth includes all nouns of the feminine gender. 
They have no variation of case in the singular number. In 
the plural some, mostly words of one syllable, end in e (old 
form) ; others end in en or n (new form). Those which end 
in e, el, er, in the singular, take only n in the plural. 

* Those in ft included in Nohden's rule are mostly foreign 
words. — Ed. 
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First or chief Declension. 

Examples : SEtfd), table ; 93U(f), book. 

Sing. Plural. Sing. Plur. in tt* 

N. SCifrf) i£ifrf)C N. Sudy 33udje(r) 

G. £ifd)e$ Eifctje G. »u^ SudjeCr) 

D. SCifdjc 2;ifct>ett D. Surfje S5itc^e(r)tt 

A. £ifd) fctfdje A. %*% Sud>e(r) 

The unusual plural termination et is found in the following 
words, which are primitive nouns of the neuter gender; viz. 



3ta£, carrion 

2Jmt, office, 

S5ab, bath, 

SSilb, image, 

S3fott, leaf, 

SSitd), book, 

2)a(^, roof, 

2)orf, village, 

@», egg, 

%ad) f case, department, 

gag, cask, 

gefb, field, 

©eft, money, 

©emad)^ apartment, 

©entUtfy, disposition, 

©efid)t, sight, 

©efdjfedjt, race, sex, 

©efpettjt, spectre, 

©CWmb, garment, 

®la$, glass, 

©Itcb, member, 

©rab, grave, 

©ra$, grass, 

©Ut, estate, 



Qawpt, head, 

£ait$, house, 

£ot$, wood, 

£ortt, horn, 

§uf)n, hen, fowl, 

$aft, calf, 

Stltb, child, 

$feib, garment, 

$raltt, herb, 

iamm, lamb, 

?anb, land, 

*tyt, light, 

gteb, song, 

9Kaf)f, meal, food, 

9Kaut, mouth (of animals), 

9Wettfd), wench (in this sense 

only), 
gjeft, nest, 
9>fatlb, pledge, 
9tab, wheel, 

9?ei$, twig (not gtete, rice), 
SRtltb, cattle, beef, 
©rf)fofj, lock, castle, 
©ifyttert, sword, 
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<£f)<d, vale, SBoff, people, 

SCrumm, ruin (in this sense 2Bet&, woman ; 
only), 

and words ending in rr)Uttt, and SKcrftttal, mark, sign ; £enf* 
mal, monument ; ©rabntal, tombstone ; and many foreign 

words ; as, jpofpttaf, ©pttaf, Aarmtfol, 3?egiment, $>arla* 

merit; and the following masculine nouns : 936fettricf)t, 2tortt, 

©etft, ©ott, ?etf>, gjtamt, Drt, SRanb, SSortmtrtb, SOBatb, 

JBurnt* A few nouns have both forms of the plural, i. e. 
with and without x, but with some difference of character or 
import In some of them, one form is more used in the sim- 
ple word, the other more in compounds ; in some the one is 
more provincial, and the other more dignified ; in most there 
is a difference of signification. The general principle is, that 
the form in e has the more general sense, and implies whole 
classes in connection; whereas the form in ex is used to desig- 
nate smaller things viewed singly, though connected. See the 
lexicons under the following words; viz. ba$ 33attb, ber 

2>ont, ba$ fyotn, ba$ 2anb, ba$ 9TOaM, ber Drt, ba$ Zbat, 
ba$ iCud), ba$ SOBort, Sing, ©ejidjt (©ejtdjten and ©e* 
flatter )♦ 

The following nouns have received the adjective or new 
form (en) in the plural ; or, in other words, follow the first 
declension in the singular, and the third in the plural ; viz. 

1. Masculines, 
3ll)tt, ancestor (rarely used in yicidjbat, neighbor, 

the singular), *Pf au / peacock, 

3Dont, thorn, ©ee, lake, 

(£orrt*e r, provincial), ©porn, spur, 

flitter, spangle, ©tacfjef, prickle, thorn, 

gorjt, forest, ©trar)f, ray, 

©<Ul, district, ©traug, ostrich, 

©ettatter, sponsor, Setter, cousin, uncle, 

gorbeer, laurel, Untertfyan, subject, 

5Ka(l, mast, 3,\evat, ornament 
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2. The neuters, Slttge, eye ; S3ett, bed ; (gttbe, end ; £entb, 
shirt; and Dbr, ear. ijetttb sometimes has the plural, 
Member ; and Sett sometimes, 33ette* Most of the other 
variations mentioned in the older grammars are now anti- ^ 
quated. The tendency of the language is more and more to 
regularity. 

Second Declension. 

This declension comprehends all those nouns of the mas- 
culine and neuter gender which end in et (em), ett,er, (tyftt, 
and (em ; and those of the neuter gender which end in e* 
The neuters ending in e are the collectives with the prefix 
ge ; as, ba£ ©ebtrge, mountain range. Very few nouns end 
in em* Those in ett include all infinitives used as nouns, 
and the compounds of fe^tt, which stands for fetett* No 
paradigm is necessary for this declension, since no other 
change is made than simply the addition of $ to form the 
genitive singular. The rule for softening the radical vowels 
will be given below. 

Third Declension. 

This declension, called also the new form (in ett), com- 
prehends those masculine nouns, which were originally primi- 
tive adjectives, or which were of the nature of adjectives and 
were regarded as such. They are mostly masculines ending 
in e signifying male persons and animals ; as, 

ber 2tffe, the ape, ber 3^ge, the witness, „ 

bet 936f)tne, the Bohemian, ber ijafe, the hare, 

ber SSrttte, the Briton, ber Suttge, the boy, 

ber Sefte, the Celt, ber Some, the lion, 

ber @r6e, the heir, ber ©dare, the slave. 

As it requires a considerable knowledge of etymology to 
apply the principle above laid down, it may be proper to par- 
ticularize still further, and add that this declension includes 

9* 
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the names of people according to their country, profession, 
character and the like. The nouns belonging to this de- 
clension, which do not end in e, or which have dropped that 
termination are 

S3&r, bear, ?eu, lion, (poetical), 

SSauer, peasant, 9Benfcr), man, 

gfitrjt, prince, 9iatr, fool, 

©ecf, fap, fool, Dd)$, ox, 

©efett, journeyman, ©d)eitf, cup-bearer, 

©raf, count, ©pctfc, sparrow, 

$agefiot$, bachelor, . SCfyor, fool, 

S}ttt), hero, @enofJ, companion, 

^err, master, SBorfafyr, predecessor,ancestor. 

£htf, shepherd, 

and several foreign nouns as, SfcttOCat, SRoitard), ©tttbettt, 
(5r/rifi, etc which will be noticed in their place ; and of na- 
tional denominatives, a few not ending in e ; as 93ater, (Bar 

varian), SSarbar, $ajfer, 9Wo^r, (Moor), Zaxtax, Ungcur, 

(Hungarian). Some words which were once declined after 
this form, now follow the form of the first or second declen- 
sion, according to prevailing usage. 

The nouns which follow, viz. §e($, rock ; gfrtebe, peace ; 
%nnte, spark; ©ebanfe, thought; ©faube, faith; S^aufe, 
heap; $er$, heart; 3lamt, name; ©ante/ seed; ©cfjate, 
hurt ; ©cfymerj, pain ; 93ud)flabe, letter ; 2BtUe, will, all of 
which are primitive nouns (not adjective nouns) in e from old 
German nouns in o, are declined after the new form (in en), 
though according to rule they would belong to the old form, 
or first declension. They all add, however, an 3 to en in the 
genitive ; as g?riet>*en*$* §crj and ©d)mer$, form the ac- 
cusative, and the latter the Native also after the first declen- 
sion. 

As the form of declension here described is very simple, 
viz. the mere addition of ttl to all the cases in both numbers 
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after the nominative singular, it will be sufficient to refer to 
the example of the new form, ©raf at the beginning of this 
section. 

Fourth Declension. 

This declension includes all feminine nouns. They are not 
declined in the singular ; and in the plural there are two 
forms, e, and eft, corresponding exactly to the old and new 
forms. If the singular end in e, el, er, the plural never adds 
en, but it in its place. All the nouns of this declension form 
the plural in ett, except the following which form the plural 
in e } viz. 



Stltgft, distress, 
SfaSflfodjt, flight, evasion, 
Sfrt, axe, 
San!, seat, 

SBraut, bride, 

33ru(i, breast, 

gauft, fist, 

grucrjt, fruit, 
@an$, goose, 
@efd)ttmf ji, swelling, 
©ritft, pit, tomb, 
jjaitb, hand, 
$Mt, skin, 
JHttft, cleft, 
$raft, power, 
$ttf), cow, 
$im(t, art, 
iCM$, louse, 



?llft, air, 
?ttjt, pleasure, 

5Rad)t, power, (except in com- 
pounds), 
9Wagb, maid, 
2Rau$, mouse, 
Maty, night, 
Sfiatfy, seam, 
5Rotf), necessity, 
5RufJ, nut, 
©CM, swine, 
©dtttttr, cord, lace, 
©tabt, town, 
SBatlb, wall (of a house), 
ffiulft, puff, pad, 
SEBurfl, sausage, 
3uttft, guild, company, 

Bufammenfunft, meeting. 



Two nouns, SWutter, mother ; and $£od)ter, daughter, are 
not declined in the plural and follow the second declension, 
i. e. differ from the singular only by adding it to form the da- 
tive plural. 
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The plural of ®a\X is ©due ; but when it means wild swine 
it is ©alien. The plural of SBattf, bench, is Sdttfe ; but 
when it means a bank of exchange, the plural is SBanf en* 

Feminine nouns were anciently declined in the singular, 
and vestiges of that practice still remain in certain expres- 
sions ; as, attf (Stbett, on earth ; ju (Sfyrett, in honor of; DOtt 

©etten, on the part of; &or greuben, for joy ; ju ©cfyanbett 

tt>erben, to be disgraced ; $U ©Uttftett, in favor of. Most of 
these and similar expressions belong either to poetry, or to 
popular expressions and adages. 

Rules for softening the vowels in the Plural. 

This change of the radical vowels produced by declension, 
when a new syllable, containing t or e, is added, is limited to 
primitive nouns and to the old form of declension, i. e. to the 
first, second, and part of the fourth declensions. These all 
soften a, 0, U into d, 6, it, according to the general principle. 
Except, 

1. Those in el, er, ett, as terminations without significa- 
tion. While this class of nouns does not generally change 
their vowels, there are twenty-one of the number that do 
change them; viz. 

« 

3lcfer, field, 9tage[, nail, 

©ruber, brother, <5atttt, saddle, 

jammer, hammer, ©cfynabel*, beak, 

<Sd)tt>ager, brother-in-law, SSogel, bird, 

Setter, father, gfabett, thread, 

3fyfef, apple, ©artett, garden, 

$ammef, wether, ©raben, ditch, 

§attbef, trade, £afett, haven, 

SJtanget, want, Dfett, stove, 

9Wantef, cloak, ©cfyabett, hurt. 

iftabet, navel, 

SOZagen, stomach, has both forms. 
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2. The following, which do not change the vowel ; viz. 

3tat, eel, ?ud>$, lynx, 

Star, bird of prey, SSMd), salamander, 

2lmbof5, anvil, SWonb, moon, 

2lrm, arm, 9Rotb, murder, 

2)odjt, wick, 9>fat>, path, 

2>oW), dagger, ©atnt, salmon, 

Dorfd), haddock, ©d)aft, shaft, 

©bam, son-in-law, ©djuf}, shoe, foot, 

©euiai)(, consort, ©taar, starling, cataract of 

Qalm, straw, stalk, the eye, 

Qaud), breath, ©toff, material, 

#er$og, duke, £ag, day, 

£ttf, hoof, m £nmf enbolb, drunkard. 

#linb, dog, Uttfyotb, hateful wretch, 

Jlobofb, goblin, 33ie(fra£, glutton, 

?aut, sound, SBiebetyopf, hoopoo, 

getcfjnam, corpse, 3°H/ * ncn * 

?acf)£, salmon, has both forms. 

3. All neuter primitives, not forming their plural in et« 
Those which have et in the plural uniformly change the 
vowel. 

4. The feminines which have the plural in eif, as they be- 
long to the new form of declension, do not change the vowel 

These rules may be recapitulated and presented in a more 
summary way. 

1. All masculine primitives soften their vowels except those 
mentioned above under 1 and 2. 

2. All neuter primitives which form their plural in tt, and 
only those, soften their vowels. 

3. Feminines which have their plural in e (thirty-five in 
all, as will be seen by turning to the list given in the fourth 
declension) and SRtttter, mother, and £ocf)ter, daughter, 
and only those soften their vowels. 
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Additional Remarks on the Substantives. 

I. Most of the nouns substantive have both numbers, the 
singular as well as the plural. But there are some, which, 
from the nature of their signification, or from the peculiar 
usage of the German tongue, occur only in one number. 
Few of them want the singular ; the greater portion is defi- 
cient in the plural. 

Those which have no plural, are partly such as are depriv- 
ed of it, both in English and German, and partly such as are 
without k in German alone. 

(a) Those which take no plural number either in the En- 
glish, or in the German language, are : 

1. The- generic names of certain material substances; and 
some other words of a particular description. For example ; 
bad ©otb, gold ; ©ttber, silver ; ©fen, iron ; $upfer, cop- 
per ; 3toH/ tin 5 33fet, lead ; bad (Sffenbeitt, ivory ; (grbe, 
earth; ber Ztjon, clay; ber ®ta\xb, dust ; bad #0l$, wood ; 
bad $[etfd), flesh ' ber ©P«f, hacon; bad ©cftntafj, lard; 
ber SEatg, tallow ; bad 9Rarf, the marrow ; bad 9Rel)f, meal, 

flour ; bad 9Wafy, malt ; bad ©etretbe, corn ; bie Sutter, 

butter ; bie SJitfdj, milk ; bad #omg, honey ; bad 9Bacf)d, 
wax; ber ©peidjel, spittle ; ber SD?i(l, dung ; ber 9fotfJ, soot ; 
ber SRofl, rust ; ber ©c^Iamm, mud ; ber ©cfyunmet, mould ; 
ber ©cfymufc, dirt ; ber ©cfyttee, snow ; ber Stegen, rain ; 
ber #agef, hail. 

2. General and abstract terms, such as : Ser Stubnt, glo- 
ry ; ber SRaub, pillage ; bie SSeitte, booty ; ber ^>6bef, the 

populace ; ba^ SStet), the cattle ; ber $)ufc, dress, finery ; bie 
SSemunft, human reason ; ber SBitte, the will ; bie ©tarfe, 
strength ; bie £tfce, heat ; bie SQBdrme, warmth ; bie $atte, 
cold ; ber ©efyorfam, obedience ; bie ©eroaft, force, vio- 
lence ; bie aWitye, trouble ; ber ©eifc, avarice ; ber SReib, 
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envy; bet ©tolj, pride; bet fyod)mutt), haughtiness; tie 
SlniUttf), poverty ; bte 3«genb, y° utn » bat Sifter, old age ; 
ber hunger, hunger ; ber Durft, thirst ; bet ©d)taf, sleep ; 
bat ©liid, luck, happiness; ber 3<>*tt> anger; ber (Sifer, 
zeal ; tie ©te, haste ; bet $fei#, industry. 

(b) Such as admit the plural in English, but not in Ger- 
man. 

1. The following words, mostly primitives : £)er 9tatl), the 
council, also counsel, advice ; but ber dlatb, a counsellor, has 
the plural SRdtfye, eounsellors : ber £)anf, thanks ; ber !Ber* 
fiatlb, the understanding ; ber 2ofm, the reward ; ber &um* 
tner, sorrow; ber Summer, affliction, misery; ber 9Wtmb, 
the mouth ; ber ©anb, the sand ; tie ©Uttfi, the favour ; tie 
?tebe, the love ; bie gfurcfyt, the fear ; bat 2ob, the praise ; 
ber 9Horb, the murder ; ber £abe(, reprehension, blame ; 
ber 3tt>ang, the constraint ; bat Sebert, the life ; ber £ob, 
death; bat Uttglucf, the misfortune; ber 3 an 's tne quarrel; 
ber ©treit, the contest ; bie 2fof Uttft, the arrival ; bie gftucfyt, 
the flight, escape ; ber 3fafang, the beginning ; ber Onup* 
fang, the receipt, the act of receiving ; ber Unterridft, in- 
struction; bat ©emurmef, the murmuring; ber Urfaub, 

leave, permission ; ber ©enu$, the enjoyment. If the plural 
be required, it must be supplied by a synonymous word, gene- 
rally a derivative. For instance, ber 9tatfy, the advice, coun- 
sel, pi. bie 3tatl)fd)[fige, from ber SJlatbfcrjlag, the advice ; ber 
3tatl), the council,, pi. bie 9tari)$&erfammfttrtgen, from bie 

3tatrj$k>erfammhmg, the meeting, or assembly of a council ; 

ber X)anf, pi. bie Sattffagwtgen, from bie Danffagung, the 

act of thanking ; ber 8ol)rt, reward, pi. Sefofyftltltgett, from 
bie SSefofyrwrtg, the reward ; ber STOunb, the mouth, if the 
organ of speech be meant, pi. bie 3uttgett, the tongues, from 
bie 3 u Kd e ) *f tne instrument of eating, bie SDWttler, from 

batfSRaul, the mouth; ba$ Sob, praise, pi. bie ?obe$erf)e* 
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fctmgett, the praises, from bte ?ofce$erl)elnmg, or bte ?o6re* 
ben, from bte 2o6rebe, eulogy; ber £ob, death, pi. bte 

itobe^fafle, deaths, from ber £obe$faff, the event of death, 
or bte Stobe^artett, from bte JCobe^art, the manner of dying, 
the kind of death ; ber %(Mt, the quarrel, pi. bte %h\ft* 
ereten, from bte 3&ntexei, the quarrel ; ber ©trett, the con- 
tention, pi. bte ©tretrigfetten, from bte ©tretttgfett, the con- 
test ; ba$ Uttgtitcf, the misfortune, pi. bte Uttgtitcf gfatte, from 
ber Ungfitctefaff, an unfortunate event. 

2. Some names of pi ants: as, ber $of)t, the cabbage ; ber 
ijafer, oats ; ber £opfett, hops ; bCt$ <5d)tff, the reed ; bte 
$refle, cresses. Of some the plural is likewise unusual in 
English; viz.: ber $fee, clover; ber jfttofcfottd), garlick; 

ber ©parget, asparagus ; ber %iad)$, flax ; ber fyanf, hemp ; 

bte ©erfle, barley ; ber SBetfcett, wheat. When the plural 
is to be expressed, some adjunct must be made use of, such 
as, bte 2lrt, the kind; bte spftcmje, the plant, etc. : for exam- 
ple, Jtt>e9 Slot)lt 6pfe, two cabbages ; bte $ol)farteit, the kinds 

of cabbage; bte jtfeepftanjen, plants of clover ; bte $feear* 

tett, or 3(rten fflee, different kinds of clover. When the 
name of the plant ends in a simple e, and the adjunct is to 
follow it, the letter tt is generally inserted ; as ©erfienarten, 

$reffenpflait$etu 

3. Words implying quantity, weight, or measure, are sel- 
dom used in the plural, although numerals, exceeding One, 
should be put before them. Of this kind are : 

£er 2Wer, the acre; for example, $ef)tt Slcfer 8cmb, ten 

acres of land. 
£a$ SSttd), a quire (of paper) ; ex. bret 33itd) $apter, three 

quires of paper. 
Da$ S5unb, the bundle, truss, sheaf; fed)$ 23uttb ©trof), 

six trusses of straw. 
Da$ Dufcenb, the dozen ; jmattjtg Slt&ettb SBettt, twenty 

dozens of wine. 
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Dad gfag, the cask ; jwotf %a$ Sier, twelve casks of beer. 
Die $auft, the hand ; t»iergei)n gaufi Ijod), fourteen hands 
high. 

Der ©rab, a mathematical degree ; fyimbert ©tab, hundred 
degrees. 

Dad $attpt, the head ; pier £aiq>t ftinbtriefy, four heads of 

horned cattle. 
Dad 5a^r> the year, ds a measure of time; jefyn 3al)r alt, 

ten years old. But the plural here is more elegant 
Die tffafter, fathom, cord ; neiM &fofter, nine fathoms. 
Dad SSWaf, time, repetition of an act ; as, eilt 5Ral, once ; 

{met) 9M, twice ; brei 3Rat, three times ; Diet 2Mal, four 

times ; fed)d 9Waf, six times. 

Der SWamt, the man ; as, bie (Sontpagttfe ifl Ijimbert SRomt 

fiarf, the company is a hundred men strong. 
Die QRarf, the mark, a weight ; as, jef)tt 2Marf ©ofo, ten 

marks of gold. 
&a$ tyaax, the pair ; brei tyaat ©crjufye, three pair of shoes ; 

fecfyd ^)aar ©truntpfe, six pair of stockings. 

Note.— ©It tyaax, also signifies a few ? eilt tyaat £age, 
a few days. 

Dad 3>futtb, the pound ; tier ^futtb 3ucfer, four pounds of 

sugar. 
Dad ©d)otf, a number of sixty ; jtt*t ©cf)0cf $epfe(, six 

score of apples. 
Der ©tettt, the stone ; trier jeljtt ©tein fd)tt>er, fourteen stone 

weight 
Dad ©tfldP, the piece ; ffebeit ©tficf SCtttf), seven pieces of 

cloth. 
Der 3<>tt, an incn 5 ffaf 3<>tf toft/ five inches broad. 

A few words of measure, viz. those of the feminine gen- 
der, and the measure of time, are generally excepted from 
this rule, such as bie (gtte, the ell, or yard ; bie SWetfe, the 
mile ; ffeben ®ffett £itcfj, seven ells of cloth ; trier SReifett, 

10 
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four miles ; ffebett 9httbett, seven yards ; bret Sabre, three 
years; ad)t Stage, eight days, i. e. a week. It is to be ob- 
served, that the substantives, which follow those nouns of 
measure or quantity, are not declined, unless either a pro- 
noun or an adjective be joined with them. When accom- 
panied by pronouns, they stand in the genitive case, or the 
dative with the preposition t)0tt, of; fed)$ *J>fimb biefe$ 3 UC ^ 

erd, or t>ott btefent 3 uc * e */ s * x pounds of this sugar ; trier 
gajj jene$ 9Be(tte$, or *>ott jenem SBettte, four casks of that 

wine ; — when by adjectives, they remain in the nominative, 
if no other word be in the sentence to govern them; or if 
there be such a word, for instance, a verb, or a preposition, 
they are put in the cases required by either ; as, ©rf)tcfeit 

<5te tmr brejj Dtt&enb gtttett 3Bem, uttb fecfy$ ^)funb fetnett 

3ucfft7 send me three dozens of good wine,, and six pounds 
of fine sugar : — gtttett 2Bettt, and fetttett 3udet, are accusa- 
tive cases, in consequence of the verb ftytcfett, to send. Thus 

with a preposition ; SSlit jefytt gof gutem 83iere, unb mit 

ffebett ©tficf fettem SStefye, with six casks of good beer, and 
seven heads of fat cattle ; here gutem SMere, fettem SBiebe, 
are in the dative, on account of the preposition mit* An ad- 
jective between a numeral and the term of quantity, or mea- 
sure, corresponds with the numeral, so as to assume the plu- 
ral form, when the number exceeds one ; but it has, of itself, 
no effect upon the substantive ; as, feti)£ geometrifd)e gfttfj, 
six geometrical feet. When, however, a preposition or a 
verb governs the adjective, the word of quantity, or measure, 
is likewise influenced by it ; as, ettt $fefb t>0tt bltttbett geo* 
metrifefyett ffi\$en, a field of a hundred geometrical feet, 
where it would be improper to say, ^fttfjL The 'word tyaav f 
nevertheless, departs from this rule,, and continues invariable 
under those circumstances ; as, ©ebett ©te mir trier gltte 
$>aar ©d)ltf)e, give me four good pair of shoes ; mtt trier gtt* 
ten tyaar ©cfyufyett, with four good pair of shoes. Yet the 
substantive, after it, is affected by the governing word, as is 
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seen in the last example, where ©cfynfyen is the dative, on 
account of the preposition mit* Otherwise, when the term 
of quantity itself is governed, and varied in its case, the sub- 
stantive, after it, may be put in the genitive, or left unaltered ; 

as, Son fect>$ geometrifdfyen gfiigen 8anbee> or ?anb. Thus 

we say : em ©tttcf SS^Ob, a piece of bread ; eine Stlaftet 
£otj, a cord of wood ; em ©ta$ SBafler, a glass of water ; 

em ©ptel Garten, a pack of cards ; jwoet 9>fimb gfeifcf), two 

pounds of meat ; bie ©tabt 2onbon, the city of London ; 
eine JEafle SEfyee, a cup of tea ; eine £anb&ott STOefyf, a hand- 
ful of flour. 

(c) The following words have no singular : bit ©efdffe, 
Uie taxes ; bte ©ttf ftnfte, the revenue ; bie Soften, the ex- 
penses ; bie Unf often, the costs ; bie 2lettew, the parents ; bte 
SJbnen, the ancestors ; bie 93etttf teiber, the small-clothes ; bie 
SBajfen, the weapons, arms ; bie ©cfjranfen, the bounds, the 
lists ; bie ©ebritber, the brothers ; bie ©efdfttrijler, the bro- 
thers and sisters ; bie $riege$tdnfre, the course and events of 
war ; bie ]&eitlauftt, the course and events of the times ; bie 
Sente, the people ; bie 3Woflf en, the whey ; bie £rnppen, the 
troops ; bie Sriefftyafteny letters, papers ; bie gfranjofen, a 
disease ; bie 3Betl)ttad)ten, Christmas ; bie Dftent, Easter ; 

bie spfingfien, Whitsuntide ; bie ©letbmaften, the limbs ; bie 

&a(bannen, the entrails. And some foreign words ; as, bte 
©pefen, the expenses ; bie ©portetn, the fees ; bie SRepre ffa^ 
fetn, the reprisals. ?ente expresses the plural of persons in 
a perfectly indefinite manner, without regard to the kind or 
species (for which 3Renfcr)en, men, human beings is used), 
or to sex (which is designated by SRdttner, etc.). We can 

say Unntenfdjen, monsters, but not Unteute ; jjatemenfcfjett, 

half men and half brutes, but not $at6teute. Compare also 
(Styefente, married people, and gbemdnner, married men. 
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DECLENSION OF FOREIGN NOUNS. 

New Declension. 

1. All foreign nouns of the feminine gender belong to the 
new declension and form their plural in ett* 

2. Most foreign nouns which designate male persons also 
belong to the new declension, and add eit to all the cases af- 
ter the nominative singular, especially. 

(1 ) Those which end in at, (Htr, ettt, if, (Latin atus, cms, ens, 
tens) ; and aft, tft, oft, et, ft, Ot and e (Latin astes, istes, etc.) ; 

as, 2lbt>ocat, 9>raetat, Stbjutant, sproteftant, ©tubent, &IU 
ent, «atf)otif, sjtyanraft, ^>ietift, Surtft, ©taroft (a Polish 
magistrate), *))oet, Sefuit, Sbiot, @tet>e, £onftrmanbe (one 

who is to be confirmed), SSagabttttbe (vagabond), Sttttimte, 

Stotipobe, 

(2) Those which end in fog, fbplj, ttOttl, and similar ter- 
minations of Greek compounds; as, SEtyeolog (theologian), 

Wtoffepl), 3lftronom, demagog, ©eograpl), ^atrtard), 2ln* 

tfyropopfyag. All these masculines had, in their origin, the 
nature of an adjective, though not always the form. 
& Such masculine nouns, as Zptantl, Slepfyattt, $Ottfb* 

want, Duottent, Dufat, planet, Siomct. 

Old Declension, 

1. Foreign nouns of the neuter gender and most of those 
in the masculine follow the old declension, and form the gen- 
itive in $, (or e£) and the plural in e, except those in el, en, 
er, which drop the e in both numbers. 

2. Here belong the appellations of male persons in af, at/ 
OK, titter, titer, from the Latin alls, arius, anus and inus ; 

as, Arcbtstol, Slbnttral, SStfar, SKotar, Saftettan (castellain), 
tfoptan, Domtmf aner, SSenebtf titter ; and 3lbt (abbot), 9>ro6ft 
(provost), ^Jabft (pope), SStfcfjof (bishop), 9Jta9or, SfWatabor 

(prominent man, matadore), ©ptott (spy), patron, 9Wagtfter, 
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Dfjtjter* Most of these nouns which follow the old declen- 
sion drop the e in the singular, and retain it in the plural ; as, 

&arttna( ; gen. tfarbinate ; dat. &arbuta( ; pi. Wbinalc. 

Sometimes the plural is formed in ten ; as, SStfarien, 9fc 

tarien, JEomntigartetu 

Only ^ofpttaf, ©pttaT, Jtamtfbt (waistcoat, vest), JRegi* 
ntetlt and sparfantettt, have the plural in er ; only W)t, What, 
33tfd)Of, Styot (choir), &)0tal (church music), JjofpttoT, ®pb 

tat, lariat, $aptan (chaplain), $arbtnaf, Softer, 9Rarf<f> 

(march), 9Rorajl (morass), $>ataft (palace), ^Mbft and ^robft, 
soften their vowels; as', Jlefcete, Stttdre, etc. In ©etieral 
and Xtiburial, usage, in respect to changing the Towel, va- 
ries. 

The following adopt the new form (in. en) in the plural, 
while they retain the old in the singular : 

(1) Those ending in the Latin unaccented or, designating 
males ; as, Dof tor ; gen. X)of tOX$ ] pi. £oftoren. 

(2) Most neuter nouns ending in ttt> (Lat tivum) ; as, 

SC)jecttt> ; Slbjectfttf ; abjecttoem 

(3) Those neuters which in Latin had the termination turn, 
and many in if and a(, from the Latin ile and ale. The vow- 
el i of the plural in Latin is retained before the en ; as, ©ttt* 

btnm ; pi. ©tubien (studia). 3tegal ; pi. SRegaften (regalia). 

Several of these nouns are used only in the plural ; as, £u> 
rialten (court forms and titles), ^ormaftett (formalities), 
StaturaKen (natural or raw productions), 9Ro6iften (furni- 
ture). 

(4) The masculines, Slfteriff, £tantant, gafan (phea- 
sant), jfopauit (capon), Sntpofl, ^onfur, 9Ru$fet (muscle), 
9>antoffe( (slipper), ^Jrafeft, spfatm, SRubtn (ruby), (Btaat 

(state), £t)0W, Ztattat (tract), 3tn^ (from census) ; and the 
neuters, Snfef t, SJtont, ^prondm (pronoun), ©tatut and S3er6* 
Here also belong Slfpeften (aspect), and (gfyepaften (mar- 
riage articles), which are used only in the plural. 

lO* 
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Masculine and neuter nouns from the modern languages 
very often retain not only their form and accent, but their 
plural in $ ; as, ©eme$, geniuses ; gottb$, foundations : 
gitfM, lords. 

Declension of Proper Names. 

Proper names of persons form their plural in e if mascu- 
line, and in ett if feminine ; as bie fycinxid)?, the Henrys ; 
bte SKaricn, the Marys. 

Singular. 

In the singular of German proper names, .and such foreign 
ones as resemble them in form, generally have no other de- 
clension than the addition of the letter d to the genitive. 
Not only masculines, but most feminines are declined in this 
way. Only the Teminines in C are declined after the new 
form and these have eit£ in the genitive ; as 6t)ar(otte ; gen. 

(gl)ar(otten£ ; dat. gfyartotten ; ace. Styarlottetu 

If masculine names of persons end in $ f $, fd), X or j, they 
form the genitive in Ctt$, since they cannot take g; as 33o$; 
gen. 23oflfen$* Formerly other names of males took eit£ in 
the genitive, but this usage does not now prevail. So also 
the formation of the accusative and dative in ett in masculine 
nouns is now mostly out of use. 

Foreign names of persons in the above mentioned termina- 
tions (g, g, fcf), x and $), especially if they be unaccented, 
are not declined ; the cases are then indicated by the article \ 
as beg (gftag, of Elias. 

Proper names of countries, cities, etc., like most names of 
persons, undergo no change from declension, except receiv- 
ing g, as the sign of the genitive singular, as SDtagbebttrgd, 
of Magdeburg. If the form of the word be such as not to 
admit of the letter £, and it be necessary to designate the 
case, a noun in apposition is placed before it with the article, 
as bet ©tabt SDtatttJ, of the city Maintz, or Mayence. 
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SECTION IV. # 



DECLENSION OF ADJECTIVES. 



When the adjective is used as a predicate it is not declined. 
In that form the adjective always is seen when it is uncon- 
nected with any article or pronoun before, or any substantive 
after it It is in this form, that it is to be looked for in the 
dictionary. 

As it is not declined, it wants the terminations, which serve 
for the purpose of inflection. Examples : gut, good ; gro£, 
great ; Hettt, little ; rotb, red ; Wet0, white. In this shape 
it remains, when it is put after a substantive : as, Sdfar f fug 
1Mb tapfer, Caesar prudent and brave. It is of no conse- 
quence, whether the substantive be of the singular or plural 
number ; the adjective, when placed after it, is invariable : 
for example, £te Dtoroer fitfyn Ultb l)errfcf)fficr)ttg, the Ro- 
mans bold and ambitious. The same after a verb : as, bet 
9Ramt ifi gut, the man is good; bte %atbe betjjt VOtt), the 
color is called red ; ed tfl fait, it is cold. Nor does the 
number of the verb, singular or plural, make any difference ; 
as, jTe ffnb grog, they are great. 

Adjectives have two distinct forms of declension, the old 
or complete form, and the new or imperfect form. These 
are the terminations: 

Old Form. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

Masc. Fem. Neat. 

Nom. er, e, e$. Nom. e* 

Gen. e$, er, e& Gen. er. 

Dat. em, er, e«u Dat ett. 

Ace. en, e, e$. Ace. e. 



# In this section also Nobden has been followed only in 
part — Ed. 
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P. J. Cft. 3. 


New Form. 




SINGULAR. 


PLURAL. 


Mase. Fem. Neat. 




Nom. e, e, e* 


Nom. em 


Gen. en, en, en* 


Gen. en. 


Dot en, en, en. 


Dat en* 


Ace. en, e, e* 


Ace. en* 



What has been termed the third form is nothing but a 
slight variation from the new form, which is attributable to a 
special cause .as will be shown below. The inflection of the 
old form is the same as that of the definite article bet, tie, 

bad* 

According to prevailing usage, the genitive singular of the 
masculine and neuter gender adopts the new form in the 
place of the old ; as grcjfen £f)te(£, in a great measure ; @tt 
©tfttf frifdjen 83robe£, a piece of fresh bread. In several 
phrases, however, the old form is still retained ; as, fflxtt$ 
SRutfyed, of good courage ; getabed 3Bege$, right forward. 

The ending ed of the nominative and accusative neuter of 
the old form is frequently cast off, when the adjective has no 
particular stress laid upon it ; as, fait StBafler, cold water ; 
aft ©fen, old iron ; ftf)6n 2Better, fine weather. 

In adjectives ending in e(, en, er, (without signification), 
the e is dropped in the inflection for the sake of euphony ; as 

ber eble (not ebele) 9Kann, the noble man ; em ebner SBeg, 

a level road ; bittre SKattbefe, bitter almonds. 

General Rule. 

In general the adjective is declined after the old form 
when the idea contained in the substantive is expressed in 
the most indefinite manner, as materials, or an abstraction, or 
as a genus, in contradistinction to individuals ; as, grofjet 
SfttfUm, great renown ; frifdjeS 93rob, new bread ; mit treuer 
Stebe, with sincere love. 
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But when the idea contained in the substantive is, by 
means of an article (definite or indefinite), pronoun or nu- 
meral,* which is declined after the old form, restricted to an 
individual or to a particular class, the adjective is declined 
after the new form ; as, tm ShtgejTcfyt be$ g a It J e tt Slfcefg, in 
presence of the whole nobility; et tntg fettter jlctrfett 
©peer jufamntt bent f e ft e tt ©cfjtibe, he carried his strong 
spear together with the firm shield. 

Special Rules. 

1. After em, fern, mem, beitt, fern, tbr, uttfer, and eiter, 

which are defective in the termination of the nominative of 
the masculine, and of the nominative and accusative of the 
neuter gender singular, adjectives borrow these cases from 
the old form. The reason is, that the new or imperfect form 
can be adopted only where the preceding qualifying word has 
the full declension so as to render that of the adjective the 
less necessary. Wherever the first word is defective in de- 
clension, the following one must supply the deficiency ; as, 
ettt j U It g e r £elb, a young hero, where the masculine termi- 
nation ex is attached to the adjective because it is wanting in 
the article ; mettt alter SSater, my old father, because we 

cannot say, ntein e r alte Safer. 

2. After eituge, etfttfje, fern, attber, trief, mettig, titefyroe, 
atte, mancber, fofcfjer, and mefefyer, the adjective takes the 

old form (in e ) in the nominative and accusative plural ; as, 
eintge, bentfefte jtdfer, some German emperors ; *nete, 
ntebrere, or memge treue $reunbe, many, several, or few 
faithful friends; feme gro |5e ©primge madjett, to make no 
great strides. After the word alte, however, the adjective has 
the old form in the nominative and accusative plural, only 
when it has the chief emphasis ; as, atte flod) fo feet* 

fcfjtebene 83af)ttett, all these so various courses. 

I, i - - ^ — r 

* Under numerals are included all indefinite adjectives of 
number. 
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If trie(, tioemg, meljr, and toetttger are undeclined, the fol- 
lowing adjective must have the old or complete form of 
declension; as, tnet alter 3Bettt, much old wine; t)ief 
2Btd)ttge$, mnch that is important; tt>emg ©rfteit* 
I \ (tj e $, little that is pleasing. 

3. After the personal pronouns id), bu, ttnr, and it)r, the 
adjective takes the new or imperfect form, except in the nom- 
inative singular, where it takes the old form ; as, id) a r m e r 
3Dtamt, I, poor man ; bit g U t e $ $tttb, thou, good child ; 

tljr artnen Ztutt, ye poor people. 

4. After cardinal numerals, as gvoet, bret, fcter, etc. the ad- 
jective has the old and full form of declension, except when 
)tt>et and brei are declined ; as, jtt>ei red)t gUte jttltge 
$£ttte, two very good young persons; and Ttad) SSerfattf 

j tt) e i e r fummer rotten, Stage, after two painful days. 

5. If, after an adjective declined according to the old form 
another adjective follows, the two adjectives are -either coor- 
dinate, or the one is subordinate to the other ; that is, each 
equally qualifies the following noun, or while the second qual- 
ifies the noun simply, the first qualifies the idea expressed by 
the noun and its adjective. 

(1) When two adjectives are coordinate the second al- 
ways has at least an equal, sometimes a greater emphasis, and 
must therefore always have the old complete form of declen- 
sion; as, ettt wetted n>ei@e£ roallenbeg £emb, a 

broad, white, waving frock. In all such cases, the adjectives 
might be connected by unb, and. 

(2) When the last adjective and the noun form one idea 
and the first adjective qualifies the whole expression, the last 
adjective has not generally the chief stress laid upon it, and 
is therefore declined after the new form except in the nomin- 
ative singular and the nominative and the accusative plural ; 
as, nut trocfnetit (old form) tt> e if e n (new form) Saab, 
with dry white sand. Here dry expresses the condition of 
the white sand,— <-white sand which is dry. 
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Adjectives used as nouns follow the same rules as other 
adjectives in regard to the old and new forms of declension. 

The following examples will sufficiently show the general 
principles of declension ; viz. of gut, good with btefer, this, 
and with etn, the indefinite article a or an, of which the lat- 
ler has no plural. 

Singular. 

' Nom. btefer gute, btefe gute, btefe$ gute. 

Gen. btefeg guten, btefer guten, btefet guten. 

Dat btefem guten, btefet guten, btefem guten. 

Ace btefen guten, btefe gute, btefet gute. 

Plural. 

Nom. btefe guten. 
Gen. btefer guten. 
Dat. btefen guten. 
Ace btefe guten. 

Singular. 

Nom. etn guter, etne gute, em gutetf. 

Gen. etneg guten, enter guten, etne$ guten. 

Dat. einem guten, etner guten, etnem guten. 

Ace. etnen guten, etne gute,' emgutetf. 

There is no peculiarity in the plural of adjectives when 
they follow such words as fein, ntetn, bent, etc. after the an- 
alogy of etn. They are the same as when they follow the 

plural of btefer. 

It is necessary when an adjective stands alone before a noun 
that it indicate the case and gender of the noun as far as pos- 
sible, because these are very imperfectly indicated by the form 
of the noun itself. When two or more words used as adjectives 
come together it is equally necessary that one of them should 
fully give the case and gender. This one is the first that 
stands in order v and if there be any imperfection in that, the 
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next must supply that deficiency. If tbis principle be kept 
in view the subject will in general appear very simple. In 
the examples given above, fciefer, being the. first qualifying 
word, has the old full form of declension. There is no ne- 
cessity for the same particularity in the following word, gut, 
which is therefore in the new partial declension. ©tt for the 
most part answers the same purpose as biefet, and so far gut 
follows it in the same imperfect form as it does the other. 
But there are three instances (nominative of the masculine, 
and nominative and accusative of the neuter) in which exit 
cannot represent the full declension, and hence gut must Jn 
these instances take the old form, that needless uncertainty 
may not be caused as to the gender and case of the noun. 

Additional Remarks an the Adjectives* 

1. Some adjectives are never declined, and others only 
when an article, or pronoun, is before them. Of the first de- 
scription are, those ending in fei ; as, etucrfet, of one kind, 
or of the same kind ; jmeterfei, of two kinds ; breterlet, of 
three kinds; triererfet, of four kinds, etc. ; aKerfet, of all 
kinds; matt cfyerfet, of several kinds ; ineler let, of many kinds. 
Add to these, allerfyattb, of all kinds, of all sorts ; and the 
word eittauber, one another, each other ; etr»a$, something 
of, some. Examples: ettoa& 9$ter, some beer; aHerlei 
SBeut, wine of various, or all, kinds ; all erfyanb ©acfjett, 
things of all kinds ; itttt rincinber, with one another. Of the 
second class are, gau j, all, whole ; tyalb, half. Examples : 
without an article, or pronoun, gattj £eutfd)fanb, all Ger- 
many, or the whole of Germany ; tfdtb ftxantttid), half 
France, that is, the half of France ; with an article, or pro- 
noun, ber ganje ®tamm, the whole tribe, gen. bed gaujen 
©tamme$, etc. ; biefe gauje ©tabt, this whole town ; mem 
gan je$ Ixnrf, my whole village ; bie t)albt SBBett, half the 
world. 

2. The adjectives tnel, much, and wettig, little, may be 
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used in the adverbial form before substantives; as, trie! 
2Betit, much wine ; mejttg SBettt, little wine ; trie! 9Ri(cr), 
much milk ; wentg 9Rtfd), little milk ; tnet Ster, much beer ; 
t»emg 95ter, little beer. But they ought always* to be declined 
when they stand alone ; they then take the number and gen- 
der of the noun to which they refer. SBemg is even left in 
its adverbial state, though a preposition should go before ; as> 
mit tttfntg ©elb, with little money. 35tef, after a preposition, 
is generally declined, but not always. When the definite ar- 
ticle, or any pronoun, stands before these adjectives, they 
must be declined ; as, ba£ tuefc ©eft, the great quantity of 
money ; gen. be$ fctetett @efbe$, etc 

btefetf trirfe ©eft, this great quantity of money ; 
tttettt t)tefe$ ©elb, my great quantity of money; 
ba$ Wetttge ©efb/the small quantity of money ; 
jetted mettige ©elb, that small quantity of money; 
beitt roentgen ©eft, thy small quantity of money, etc 

SBBetttg, with the indefinite article before it, is not declined, 
nor is the, article joined with it, inflected; as, ettt nXtttg 
SEBetn, a little wine ; mit ettt roentg SBettt, with a little wine ; 
urn ettt woetttg 2Bettt$ ttriltea, for the sake of a little wine. 
It has the declinable termination, after that article, when it 
is used as a substantive ; as, ettt 3Betttge$, a small quantity. 
SStef and ffietttg sometimes govern the genitive case ; as, fcrief 
SSoCf e$, a great multitude of people ; ttie( 3Siel)e$, a great 
number of cattle; noetttg 3EBaffiwr$, a small quantity of water. 
This is rather an antiquated mode of speaking ; but it is not 
uncommon to use those words, after the genitive case, in the 
following and similar phrases : @0 gtebt bet gottlofett itVLte 
fcriet, there is a great number of wicked people ; e$ ftttb Uttfer 
triet, there are many of us ; ed ftttb tt)ter roetttg, there are few 

of them. The words, ber gotrtofen ?eute, unfer, tljrer, are 

genitive cases, governed by tuel and tt>etttg. In a question, 
t)te( and wentg must naturally be placed before the genitive; 

11 
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as, VOfo t>teC fit* fym? how many are there of them 1 wit 
metttg ftltb t^tet ? how few are there of them ? The fact is, 
that fciel and wetttg are, in these instances, invested with the 
power of substantives. Synonymous with t>iel is the word 
We SSRettge, ar great number, great quantity, plenty; as, Stol* 
ltd bte SSWenge, plenty of people ; 5Wetber bte SRettge, a great 
number of enviers; 5BBetber bit SRettge, plenty of women. 
What has been said of ttiel and tterttg, applies, in every par- 
ticular, to their comparatives, merjt, more, and mentger, less. 
These also stand adverbially before substantives, and have 
the same latitude, and the same limitations, as the former. 
9Rebr Oetb, more money, and ttemger @eft, less money. 
And, like the others, they occasionally govern the genitive 
case; as, foldjer ?ettte tttefyr, more such people; ttttfer tfnb 
tltefyr, there are more of us ; tbrer finb ftentger, there are 
fewer of them ; where fotcfyer £eutt, Uttfer, tfyrer, are geni- 
tive cases. SBiefed and roentgen, the neuters of the old form, 
occur in a substantive capacity, denoting great quantity, 
little quantity. 

Observe also, that trief and wettig must absolutely be de- 
clined when employed in the dative. (§* tfyetlte feme $ettt* 
tttffe SBemgett ttttt, be imparted his knowledge to few ; whilst 

(St trjettte feme Setttntffe metttg imt, would imply that he 

was not very communicative, he imparted little of his know- 
ledge. 

These words must likewise be declined when they denote 
numbers; they are indeclinable when* they imply absolute 

quantities. g$ waren triefe ©eridjte <mf bem £tfd)e, abet 
t$ tft nwr triM einem unb and) tn>n biefem nidjt t>iet gegeffen 

rOOrben, there were many dishes on the table, but they only 
ate of one, and even not much of that. 

3. When two adjectives, of the same ending, are before 
one substantive, the termination of the first is sometimes, for 
the sake of brevity, suppressed : ©n rct^ttnb tt>etjfe$ ©effect, 
a red and white face, for ettt rotfyeg Wtb tt>etfie$ ; ^Jetfottetl 
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ittattnitttb maWidjcn ©cftf)(cd)ted, persons of the male and 
female sex, for maimKdjen; tin genugtmb arbeitfamer 

SRenfd), a contented and industrious man, for genugfamtr ; 
Mei^Ullb flipferartiged, @rj, ore containing lead and copper, 

for Meiartiged ; tin gtammnb forgeitfreied (Semittf), a mind 

free from grief and sorrow, for grantfteted* This abbrevia- 
tion should not be unnecessarily adopted ; but in particular 
situations, it may be convenient. It is also to be met with 
in nouns substantive; as, ©ettltgnittb 2lr6ettfamfett, con- 
tentment and industry, for ©ettfigfatttfett ; and generally in- 
dicated by the sign of hyphen (*)♦ The Spaniards use a 
similar mode of contraction. 

4. All participles share in the nature of adjectives. They 
are capable of the same modifications, and subject to the 
same laws. They will be treated of in a subsequent part of 
this Grammar. 

5. Adjectives may be converted into substantives. This 
is done either elliptically, or abstractedly. 

(1) Elliptically y when a substantive is understood. Ex- 
amples : ber I)eutfd)C (supply 9R<UW), the German, native 
of Germany ; ber ©elefyrte (supply 5Ratttt), the learned man, 
the scholar ; ber SEBetfe (supply SRatttt), the wise man ; bte 

<5<f)one (sup. %xaxx, or grauendperfon), the fair lady, the 
fair one ; bte Qbtliebte, or ?ie6fie (sup. %tau, or $hratteu^ 
per fen), the beloved woman; bte Sefmutte (sup. $rmt, or 

gTOtiendperfbtl), the female acquaintance ; bie SBemattfcn? 
(sup. $raiten$perfbtt), the female relation ; bad ®rof5e (sup* 
©efflt, being), that which is great; bad @d)ftlte (sup. 5Be* 
fen), that which is beautiful ; bad dtbabtm, that which is 
sublime ; bad ©tie, that which is noble. 

(2) Those which become substantives abstractedly, am 
differently treated. They represent the quality of the adjec- 
tive abstracted, that means, as an object of itself, not as an 
adjunct to another : for instance, bad 95tatt, the quality of 
blue, the color blue ; bod StQtt), the color red ; bad 3Be?#, 
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the color white ; ba£ SRltttb, the quality of round, rotundity, 
or a round substance. They arise out of the undeclined 
form, the article in the neuter gender being prefixed. 



SECTION V. 



THE COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES. 

The comparative and superlative degrees are, in German, 
as in English, produced by the addition of certain letters, or 
syllables, to the adjectives ; namely, the comparative by that 
of r, or er, and the superlative by that of ft, or eft 

Examples of comparison from fletlt, little ; fteife, wise ; 
bretjl, bold ; aft, old ; fang, long ; f urj, short : 



Positive. 


Comparative. 


Superlative. 


ffetn 


Hefner 


(ber) Wemfte 


wetfe 


weifer 


toeifcfte 


breift 


breifter 


bretfltefte 


aft 


dfter 


fifte|te 


fang 


tdnger 


fangfte 


furj 


furjer 


fitrje|te* 



Adjectives of the comparative and superlative degree are 
declined precisely like other adjectives ; as, fit @*e r*e r 2Beht, 
sweeter wine; bedfitfkef&en SBetned, of the sweetest 
wine. 

In the superlative, the e of the termination is generally 
dropped, except when the adjective ends in a lingual (b, t, 6, 
% frf), J, ft) ; as, ber fcfyonfte, the finest ; ber retttfte, the pur- 
est ; ber bicf (le, the thickest ; — ber mfibefle, the most weary ; 
ber fd)Ied)te|te, the worst ; ber fufjefte, the sweetest The 
vowel is also dropped in participles ending in ettb and et ; as, 

ber reijettbfte, the most charming ; ber gebifbetjie, the most 

cultivated. The superlative grojkfier, the greatest, is com- 
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Comparison ef Adjectives. 



m 



monly contracted into grdfter* Usage varies in regard to 
the omission of the e in those adjectives which end in a 
vowel or a double liquid; as, bfatt, blue, ber^fauefie and 
Mdupe ; toil, mad, bet toSefte and roUjte ; bitatt, thin, ber 
bwutejie and bihutfie* 

In the comparative of those adjectives whioh have the un- 
accented terminations ef, en, er, the e of these terminations 
is generally dropped ; as, ett(e)ter, vainer; eb(e)tter, smooth- 
er; fettt(e)irer, bitterer. 

Primitive adjectives soften their vowels in die compara- 
tive and superlative degrees ; as, f fog, wise, f (ttget, flftgfie, 
excepts 

plump, unshapen, coarse, 
rafcf), quick, rapid, 
rol), raw, 
tUltb, round, 
factjt, gentle, 
fatt, satiated, 
tcrjCajf, slack, 
fcrjfanf, slender, 
fcrjroff, rugged, 

jtarr, stiff, 

flolj, proud, 
fhrajf, stretched, 
fhtmm, mute, 
jhtmpf, blunt, 
toll, mad, 

roll, full, 
wafyr, true, 
{afyttt, tame, 
jart, delicate, 

and those in ait ; as, raub, rough ; fd^ati, cunning ; and 
adjectives in those terminations which have no signification ; 
as, mutter, cheerful ; bltttf el, obscure. In bfa£, pale, and 



SBange, afraid, 

bunt, variegated, 

falb, of a light yellow color, 

fabe, tasteless, flat, 

flocf), flat, 

frof}, joyful, 

gerabe, straight, 

gfatt, smooth, 
tjofyf, hollow, 
botb, kind, 
fal)l, bald, 
fatg, parsimonious, 
flar, clear, 
fttapp, close, scanty, 
Id^nt, lame, 
la$, lax, indolent, 
lofe, loose, 
matt, weary, 
ptott, flat, level, 
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gefitttb, healthy, usage varies. $alfd) (from fa&ifd)), false; 
morfd) (from morofcf)), rotten ; and the participle ttacft (comp. 
ttacfeitb), naked, are derivatives, and do not belong here. 

The superlative degree is most frequently used with the 
definite article ; as, bet fcfyonfte, the handsomest ; ber tienv 

« jte, the newest ; gen. be$ fcf^enflen^ be$ neueflen ; dat. bem 

fd)6njien, bem neitefien, etc. See the declension of adjec- 
tives. Next to this the adverbial form is often employed ; or, 
to speak more properly, a substitute for that form. This 
consists in the dative case singular, of the new form, with 
the word am prefixed ; as, S(m fcfyonften, am neueflen. The 

following phrases, it is finest, it is newest, would be express- 
ed by, e$ i|t am fcfyonften, am neueflen* This circumlocu- 
tion is to be thus explained. 2(m, is put for an bem ; atl 
being a preposition, which denotes on, nearest, or next to; 
and bem, the dative of the definite article : consequently, am 
fctyonften literally signifies next to [?] that which is finest ; and 
afterwards simply marks the superlative degree, in its first 
form, without any collateral meaning. It will be useful to 

subjoin a few examples : 2)iefe$ $rauen$tmmer tft am fcfyon* 
flen, n>enn fie fid) nidjt fdjminft, this lady is handsomest, or 

most handsome, when she does not paint herself. 3enet 9?eb* 

net ift immer am grofjten, wenn er fid) an bte ?etbenfd)af* 

ten Wenbet, that orator is always greatest, when he addresses 

the passions. @$ tt>trb am beften fepn, fyeute ju £aufe ju 

bleiben, it will be best to stay at home to-day. The preposi- 
tions auf, upon, and }it, to, are, for a similiar purpose, connect- 
ed with the superlative degree. They are then, like an, con- 
tracted with the article : auf ba$, into auf$ ; JU bem, into 
jum. But their signification is not so extensive as that of an. 
They only describe the manner in which a thing is done or 
exists : for example, SfafS f(f)6njie emgeridjtet, arranged in 
the finest manner : auf$ DOfff ommenfle auSgefubtt, executed 
in the most perfect manner; 3fuf governs the accusative; 
the adjective, therefore, ends in e, which is the termination 
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of the neuter of that case, in the new forth. 3** * 8 joined 
with the dative ; as, 3 uwl fd)5ttften, in the finest manner ; 
jltm ttofffommerijien, in the most perfect manner. The use 
of the two prepositions last mentioned, especially of jit, is not 
so current or so classical, as that of the former. The old 
form of the superlative is chiefly to be seen in the vocative 
case which is like the nominative ; as, sing. ?ieb|ter SSruber, 
dearest brother ; tfyeuerfte 2>d)tt>efter, dearest sister ; fcf)&tt* 
fie$ $inb, most charming child ; plur. roitrbtgfie gfrewtbe, 
most worthy -friends ; and after the personal and possessive 
pronouns ; as, 3d) armfter SRenfd), I poorest man ; bit ttyetter* 
jler SBrubct, thou dearest brother ; bit Itebfte ©cfytioelter, thou 
dearest sister; mem tiebjierSSrttber, my dearest brother; bciltC 
Itebfle ©djwefier, thy dearest sister ; and so with the rest 

The word alter, which means "of all," being the genitive 
plural of alt, all, is sometimes prefixed to the superlative degree 
to increase its force; as, bet atferbefte SRatttt, the very best 
man ; btc atterfdjdnfte %XCLU, the most beautiful woman of all. 

We add the following remarks on the comparison of adjec- 
tives. 

I. Some adjectives do not admit the degrees of comparison, 
by means of additional terminations. They are : attgji, be* 

rctt, emgebenf, femb, gatv gram, tecfyt, imrecfyt, tfyeitbaft 

Others refuse it partly. Of this kind are the participles ; and 
the adjectives ending in fyaft, td), tfd) ; which only suffer the 
comparative degree in the adverbial form. We may say, 
gebarteter, gegritnbeter, in the adverbial form, more harden- 
ed, more grounded, from the participles geb&ttet, gegtUttbet ; 
but the ear would be offended at the sound of the other forms ; 

fletyartetererj gefydrtetere, gefydrtetereg ; ber gefydrtetere ; em 
gegriinbeterer, erne gegrimbetere, etit gegrimbetereS* Thus, 
in the adjectives, lebl>aft, gettriffenfyaft, Idcfyerttcfy, aerdnber* 

lid), bdnrtfd), berfcfywenberifd), and others, it is allowable to 
make use of the adverbial form ; febbafter, gettriffeit fyafter, 

Iddjerficfyer, fcerfdjwenbertfcfyer, bdurtfdjer ; but the other 
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forma, ettt febf)<ffterer r bet ladprlhfjere, etc could not be 
endured. The superlative degree is not liable to the same 
objection. It is not inconsistent with good language to say, 
tor lebbaftefie, ber iadptlidrflt, and even ber gegriiiibetfir, 
bet fleb&rtetfif ; though the adjectives in tfd), which are, of 
themselves, disharmonious, produce a sound still more un- 
pleasant, when augmented by the hissing termination of the 
superlative : as,, ber b&tterifchejie* 

II. When the degrees of comparison are not expressed by 
the termination, certain adverbs are made use of for that pur- 
pose; namely, metyt, more, for the comparative; and am 
mciflett, most, for the superlative. JFor example : fetltb, in- 
imical ; tttcfyr feittb, more inimical ; ant meijtett feiltb, most 

hostile; t^ei(^aft> partaking; mefyr tbetfyafi, am metftat 

t^etttyoft Those adverbs are sometimes put to adjectives, 
which are capable of the comparative terminations, when, by 
this expedient, any harshness, or abruptness of sound, may be 
obviated. Thus, in taafyr, true ; comp. Mooter, sup. XOatyt* 

cf% ; where mebr wafyr, am mtifttn toahv, may be used ; as, 
btefed ift nwfy mefyr n>abr ate jetted, this is still more true 

than that After the deduction of the few words which have 
been mentioned, all adjectives form their degrees of compari- 
son by means of the terminations ; and the adverbs tnefyr, Ottt 
tttfijlett, cannot be arbitrarily substituted. However, when 
two different adjectives are to be compared with one another, 
it must be done by tttefyr ; as, @t ifl: ntefyr lufttg aid fraitrig, 
he is more merry than sad ; Sumtfhu? XOOX ttteljr Cjlikffid) 
ate topfer, Augustus was more successful than brave. This 
comparison could not be effected by the termination of either 
adjective. ©Ittcffidjer old would be used if Augustus were 
compared with another person. 

III. The following words are irregular in their compari- 
son : &nt, good, comp. beflfer,* sup. am beftett ; trie!, much, 
comp. meipv sup. am mebrfiett, or am meipett* The com- 

. # For bdfler from the old word bafK 
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parative degree, meljr, when put in a declinable form, gene- 
rally receives, besides the usual terminations, the syllable re 
before them. The old form of mefyr should be metyrer, 
ntefyre, mefyred, plur. mefyre; but it is commonly expressed 
by mebrerer, mebtere, mebrereg, plur. me^rere ; etn mefyr* 
ere$, for ein mebretf* So also ber erftere and ber (efctere, 

from ber erfle and ber lefcte, the former and the latter. Of 
the superlatives, mebrjien and meifien, the first may be pre- 
ferred, as more regular, but the last is more common. The 
comparative and superlative degrees of the adverb balb, which 
are etyer, am efyeften, appear sometimes in the character of 
adjectives, ijod), high, makes the comparative fyofyer, ex- 
changing the guttural in the middle for the simple aspirate ; 
but the superlative, am l)0Cr)|ten. On the other hand, ttatye, 
near, has in the comparative naber, and in the superlative am 
tt&cfyjtett, assuming, in the latter, the guttural instead of the 
mere t). These, however, can hardly be called irregular 
forms of comparison. 

IV. Some adjectives have the appearance of the comparer 
tive degree, though their signification does not correspond 
with it. They are, ber mittl ere, the middle one ; ber dujjere, 
the exterior ; ber inhere, the interior ; ber obere, the supe- 
rior ; ber nntere, the inferior ; ber norbere, the anterior ; ber 
tyintere, the posterior. They all have superlatives ; as, bet 

mittlefte, ber fiugerfte, ber inner fie, etc. 

Y. The comparative and superlative degree may be used 
substantively, some other word being understood: as, ber 
£&cr)(te (underst ®ctt), the Supreme Being ; mein SSefter 
(underst. 2Rann, or greunb), my good man, my good friend. 
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SECTION VL 

THE NUMERALS. 

They are divided into Cardinal and Ordinal Numbers* 

(a) Cardinal Numbers. 

1. Grin, @ne, (gist, or (gtner, 25. funf unb gttxttt jtg* 



Sine, (Sine^. 

2. JtDf u 

3. brei 

4 bier. 

5. ftiitf* 

* fedjfc 

7. fleben. 

a a<fyt 

a mstu 

10- jef>en, or jefytt, 
11. rff, or etff. 

ia breijetyen, or bretjefpt. 
14 bierjefyu. 

15. funfoelpt. 

16. fedyjer)n* 

17. fiebenjefyn, or ftebjefyn. 

18. adjtjeljn. 

19. neunjefyn. 

20. jmanjig. 

21. ©n unb jttxntjig. 

22. jtt>ei unb jw>an jig. 

23. brei unb jmanjtg. 
24 trier unb jroanjig. 



26. fedj$ unb jttxm jig. 

27. fteben unb jwanjig. 

28. ad)t unb jwanjig. 

29. neun unb jtixm jtg. 
3a breifjtg. 

31. ©n nnb breifKg. 

32. jtoei nnb breifjig, etc. 

40. bterjig. 

41. ©n unb bierjig, etc. 

50- f»*fot8- 

GO. Wwfo. 

70. ffetenjtg, or jte&|ig. 

80. atfjtjtg. 

90. neunjtg. 

100. fymtbert. 

101. fyunbert unb @rm$. 

102. ljunbert nnb jtoet, etc. 
200. jtoet fyunbert 
300. brei fyunbert. 

1000. taufenb, 
10,000. jefyn taufenb. 
100,000. Ijunbert taufenb. 
A million. @ne SDKttton. 

1842. 



©n taufenb acfyt fyunbert unb jn>ei unb bier jig. 
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1800. 

Sfctytjetjn fjtmbert, or taufenb (©n £aufr§tb) atfjt fyimbett. 

1816. 

3ld)tjen tyunbert mtb fetfjjeljn. 

Observations, 

1. ©It, @itte, ©tt, one, is declined like the indefinite arti- 
cle ; but it is pronounced with a stronger accent, and usually 
spelled with a capital © It is, in fact, the same word, used 
with a different power. As a numeral, it is pronounced with 
a stronger accent ; as, ©n 9Karm, ©tte ^rau* When it 
stands by itself but with reference to a substantive, some- 
where expressed, the termination er is added, in the nomina- 
tive singular, for the masculine ; and e£, for the neuter gen- 
der, in the nominative and accusative. For example ; jjabeit 
©ie ©nett S}Ut ? have you got a hat 1 f)ier tfl ©Iter, here 
is one ; Qyt, hat, which is understood by reference, is of the 
masculine gender ; and therefore it is ©net. ijabett (Bit 
etn 99?efier ? have you got a knife 1 fyier tfl ©tte$, here is 
one, namely, SSRefiet, which being of the neuter gender, the 

numeral becomes ©ne$. Sitter ber SBoriDurfe, nteldje man 

bent SBerfafler mad)t,(me of the objections which are made 
to the author, etc. The negative adjective, feut, feitte, fettt, 
no one, none, is treated in the same manner ; for example, 

fettt g-iir ft, no prince ; f einer i>on feinen 3?atf)folgertt, no one 

of his successors. . Those additional syllables are occasioned 
by the emphasis, which here necessarily falls upon the adjec- 
tive, and can, in such a connection, never be dispensed with, 
though from carelessness or ignorance, they are sometimes 
neglected.* When the numeral has no reference to a sub- 
stantive expressed, but serves merely to count, the additional 
syllables are not so absolutely required ; yet in simply telling 

* Something similar appertains to the possessive pronouns, 
as will be seen in the subsequent pages* 
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the numbers, as one, two, three, four, etc., it is usual to give 
to ©n the additional termination of the neuter, but general- 
ly contracted, ©n$, jroet, brei, iner, etc. ©n, ©ne, ©n, 
may have the definite article before it ; then it is declined in 
the new form of adjectives, viz. 

Singular. 

Nom. ber ©ne, bte ©ne, baf ©ne, the one. 

Gen. be$ ©nen, ber ©nen, be$ ©nen, of the one. 

Dat. . bent ©nem, ber ©nen, bent ©nen, to the one. 

Ace. ben ©nen, bte ©ne, ba$ ©ne, the one. 

The plural may be used for the purpose of distinguishing 
certain classes of individual objects ; as, the ones, and the 
others ; that means, the one' set, and the other; Nom. bte 

©nen, the ones ; gen. ber ©nen ; dat. ben ©nen ; ace. bte 

©nen. Pronouns are also prefixed v as, my one, this one, 
which one. Then ©n is considered as an adjective, and put 
in that form of declension, which is required by each respec- 
tive pronoun. 

The German numeral never serves in a suppletive capacity, 
as the English one, in a good one, this one, that one. Here 
the number is not meant, but one fills the place of the sub- 
stantive, which is understood, since those words, a good, this, 
that, in English, cannot well stand absolute, without some- 
thing following. This peculiarity is unknown to the Ger- 
man language ; but the adjectives, as well as the pronouns, 
are placed by themselves, without any such support 

2. 3tt£t a °d brei, now and then indicate their genitive and 
dative, by additional terminations ; gen. jtt>eter, breter ; dat 
jtueten, breten. This is necessary, when those cases are not 

otherwise distinguished; as, bte ©tdrfe jweter 9D?dnner, the 
strength of two men ; bte Wlafy breter $6ntge, the power of 
three kings. In these examples, the genitive case could not 
be recognized, except by the endings of the numerals ; but if 
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the article, an adjective, or a pronoun were present, by whose 
endings the genitive might be known, it would be improper 
to vary the. termination of the numerals ; as, bie ©tdrfc bet 
jtt>et 3D?dnner, the strength of two men ; bte 2Rad)t btcfcr 
bret $omge, the power of these three kings ; bte £reue jtoet 
aufrtd)tiger gfretmbe, the faith of two sincere friends. Here 
the genitive case is determined by the article, the pronoun, 
and the adjective ; the numerals, therefore, need not be in- 
flected. The declinable ending of the dative is not required 
before substantives ; for that case is always sufficiently ex- 
pressed by the latter. But when the numeral is not followed 
by a substantive, the termination should be added, as a sign 
of a dative; for instance, id) fyabe e$ jweien gege&en, I have 
given it to two ; id) l)abe e$ breien mttgetfyefft, I have com- 
municated it to three. Likewise after prepositions, mit }tt>et* 
ett, with two ; Don breien, from three. The other numerals 
all admit the termination of the dative, in the same circum- 
stances ; as, id} f)dbe e£ ttieren gegeben, I have given it to 
four ; id) fyabe ed fitnfen gefagt, I have told it to five ; id) 
fyabe eg jttKUtjigen mttgetfyeift, I have communicated it to 
twenty, etc And with prepositions ; for exdmple, aitf alien 
toteren, upon* all fours ; mit fed)fett, with six. Those which 
end in ett do not receive the additional termination ; as, 

fte&en, jefyen, breijefyen, etc. The cardinals from *ner to 

Jrooff, with the exception of ffeben, end in e in the nomina- 
tive and accusative, if the noun to which they belong be 
omitted ; as, bte fecf)fe, the six (persons). The termination 
of the genitive is peculiar to jwei and bret ; and cannot be 
assumed by any of the rest. Its office must be supplied by a 
preposition, such as fcon, or some other mode of expression, 
when the case is not of itself discernible. . The remains of 
an old genitive, form in er are observable in such words as 
tnerertei, fourfold ; ffinf erfei, fivefold, etc. Instead of jtt>et, 
{Wie is used in the compounds, jttriefod}, ^X0iebwt f %toit* ' 

12 
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tradjt, 3ttriefpaft, and 3ttrieltdjt. In fiunbert and taufenb, 

the dative is not to be signified by the addition of en, fyuit* 
bertett, taitfettbeit ; for this would make the number plural, 
and denote hundreds and thousands. The best way is to add 
some substantive, for the sake of distinguishing the case ; as, 

fd) Ijabe e$ fymtbert ?euten gefagt, I have told it to a hundred 
people ; id) babe e$ taufettb ?euten gegeben, I have given it 

to a thousand people. In compound numbers, the termina- 
tion en is not added ; as, Dor taufenb jteben fyunbert unb 

ttetttt Uttb neuttjtg, before the year 1799. 

3. It is a property of the language of Upper Germany, 
to assign three genders to the second numeral, namely, Jttteen 
(or jweene) for the masculine ; jtioo for the feminine ; and 
jtt>et for the neuter. But in High German no distinction of 
gender is admitted in the cardinal numbers, except in One. 
S5etbe signifies both ; but with the article, bte betben, it is 
frequently put for bte jwet, the two. 

4. In speaking substantively of the cardinal numbers, for 
instance, as the figures in cards, they are made to be of the 
feminine gender, the word, bte 3<*M/ tne number, being, 
probably, understood : etne ©U or ©n$, a one ; etne 3 ro tt/ 
a two, a figure two; etne £ret, eine 33ter : and they end in 
the plural, in en, according to the third declension of sub- 
stantives ; as, jtioe^ ©nen, two ones ; jwet SSteren, two fours, 
two figures of four ; bret ©edjfen, three sixes; tner 9?eunen, 
four nines. 

5. £unbert and JEctnfenb' are used as substantives, with 
the neuter article : as, ba$ £unbert, the hundred ; ba$ %CLM* 
fenb, the thousand. In English, the numbers Hundred and 
Thousand, when placed before any substantive, have, gene- 
rally, the indefinite article prefixed ; as, a hundred pounds, 
a thousand dollars. In German, that article is not admitted ; 

but you say, lumber* 9>funb, taufenb Skater, 

6. The reader will, of his "own accord, have taken notice 
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of the mode of forming the decimal numbers, so that it will 
not be necessary to detain him by any farther remarks. 

(b) Ordinal Numbers. 

These are declined like adjectives. The most usual man- 
ner of representing them, is with the definite article. 



The 1st ber er(le. 

2d. ber groeite. 

3d. berbritte. 

4th. ber bierte* 

5th. ber fiinfte. 

6th. ber fed)jte. 

7th. ber jtebente* 

8th. ber ad)tt. 

9th. ber neunte* 
10th. ber gefynte, 
11th. ber elfte, or etlffe* 
12th. ber grooffte. 
13th. ber bretjebnte. 
14th. ber biergefynte. 
15th. ber fnnfgefynte. 
lClth. ber fedjgefynte. 
17th. ber ftc6enje^ttte or 

jtebgebnte. 
18th. ber adtfgefynte. 
19th. ber nettngefynte* 
20th. ber gtt>angtg(te. 
21st. ber tin unb gwan* 

Jtgfle. 
22d. ber gwei unb gnoan* 



The 24th. ber trier unb groan* 

25th. ber ffatf unb groan* 

26th. ber fed>$ unb groan* 

27th. ber jieben unb groan* 

Jtfllte. 
28th. ber acfyt unb groan* 

29th. ber neun unb groan* 

30th. ber breifHgfie* 
3lst ber etn unb brctffigfte* 
32d. ber groet unb bret* 

fjigfle, etc. 
40th. ber triergtglte. 
41st. ber ein unb biergtgfte, 

etc. 
50th. ber fimfgtgfte. 
60th. ber fedjgtgfte. 
70th. ber ffebengigjte, or 

jtebgtgjte. 
80th. ber acfytgtgfte. 
90th. ber neungtgfle. 



23d. ber bret unb groan* 100th. ber fyunbertfte. 

gtgfie, 101st ber fyunbert unb erfie« 
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The I02d. ber fatitbert unb The 300th. bet bret f^unbertfle. 
jtt>citc* 1000th. bcr taufenbfte, 

103d. bet fyunbert Ultb The one thousand seven hun- 
britte, etc dred and ninety ninth. 

200th. ber gtoet t)un* Der taitfenb jteben fyunbert 
bertfte. unb neun unb neunjtgfte. 

Observations. 

1. In the formation of the ordinals, the first and third 
numbers are irregular ; but the rest follow a certain rule : 
viz. the termination te is added to the cardinals, from two to 
nineteen, inclusive ; and fte, from twenty to the last. 

2. The ordinals may be brought under all the forms of ad- 
jectives* The adverbial form, however, is not usual. For 
these numbers resemble the superlative degree in their na- 
ture, and, strictly speaking, do not allow that form. But a 
substitute for it may be employed, as in the superlative de- 
gree, by means of the preposition ant ; as, Sim erjien, first; 

am brttten, third. 

3. In compound numbers, the last only assumes the shape 
of an ordinal ; the foregoing remain cardinals ; as, ber fecfyd 

unb nemtjigjte, the ninety-sixth ; ber taufenb fieben fyunbert 

ttnb fecfyd unb axfytjtgfte, the one thousand seven hundred and 

eighty-sixth; ba$ ein taufenb adft fyunbert unb adjt unb 
bretfKglte Satyr, the year 1838. 

4. The adjective Shtber corresponds both to the Latin 
alius, other, and to alter; and in the latter sense, it serves 
for the second ordinal number ; but it can be employed as 
such only when no more than two objects are referred to : 

em 2frm tft fftrjer ate ber anbere, one arm is shorter than 

the other. Formerly it was used for jweiter ; as, ba£ anbere 
33ud} 9Roft$, the second book of Moses. 

Additional Remarks an the Numerals* 

Besides the two divisions, into cardinals and ordinals, the 
numbers suffer a variety of modifications, which it will be 
nroper to notice. 



/ 
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I. Partitive or distributive numerals, which are in Latin 
expressed by bini, terni, quaterni, quini, deni, etc., and in 
English by two and two, three and three; or two at a time, 
three at a time, four at a time, etc. ; or, every two, every 
three, every four, every five, etc The Germans, like the 
English, avail themselveg, for this purpose, of the conjunction 
ttitb, and ; as, 3»et ttttb Jttttt, brci ttttb brei; or they say, 3c 
jttw, je bret, je tuer, je jeljeit, je jttxtnjtg, jebreif} tg, je *>ter> 

V%rM funfjig, etc. 3e, is an adverb, signifying ever, and 
here denotes, at a time* 

IT. Distinctive*. These are, in English, first, secondly, 
thirdly, fourthly, fifthly ; or, in the first place, in the second 
place, in the third place. In German : (grftfid), or erjiendj 

)tt>eiten£, brittettf, tnerteit*, funftettf, fedjflettg, ftebetttettf, 
addend, neunten^ebnten^ elfrenS, jnoolften^/breije^nten*, 
in>an jigften^, etc. Also thus : jitm erftetl, jttm jtoettett, (or 
gitm aabent,) jitm brittett, jitm tnerten, jum fimften, etc. 

III. Dimidiatives, or numbers that halve. They are com- 
posed of the ordinals, and the word fyaft, half. Their signi- 
fication is extraordinary ; for example, Srittcfyalb, literally, 
the third (number) half, of bet britte and \)a\b, means two 
and a half, two whole ones, and the third half; triettcfyafb, 
of be* tyerte, and fyaflv three and a half, or three whole ones, 
and the fourth half.* It is not usual to say Jttxitefyalb, but 
attbertbalb, which is one and a half or one whole, and the 
second half. Therefore, the way of proceeding with these 

numerals, is this : (mbttttjolb 1£, brittefyaCb 2£, mcrtehafb 31, 
fimftebaib 4$, fecfrfie^aft 5£, jTebcntchaib 6£, ad)tef)art> 7£, 
ncuntebalb 8£, jebntei)atb 8£, etftefjalb or etffte^afb 10£ 
j»61fte^ar6 11 J, breijefatefyaft 12£, jttatt jtgfWjatt 19£, em 
tttib $tt>tfn$igfleJ)al& 20£, etc. For example: Sttberttyaft 
donate, one month and a half; bttttetyafb SBodptt, two 

■ ■ " '■'■■■'■ ■ ■■■ w- ■■ t ■ — >■ I , 

* Something analogous to this exists in the Greek and Latin 
languages (rj^Tsiagtog, sesquitertius). 
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weeks and a half; triertefyotb Saljre, three years and a half; 
fedjfiefyalb ©untcen, five guineas and a half. They are not 
declined, though they may, perhaps, sometimes admit the ter- 
mination ett in the dative, when they are put absolutely. In 
flttbertfyafb, which comes from bet attbere, the e in the mid- 
dle is supplanted by a t, of which the reason seems to be, 
that it may be assimilated to the other numbers, which all 
contain a t* 

IV. VariativeSy which denote a variety, according to num- 
ber. They are made by adding fet (equivalent to 3lrt, kind), 
to the old genitive of the cardinals; as, Qtoeittlei, of two 
kinds ; btetetfet, of three kinds ; trieverfet, of four kinds ; 

funferfet, of five kinds ; fedjfertei, of six kinds ; ffebenertet, 

of seven kinds ; {ttxutjtgerfet, of twenty kinds, etc. For ex- 
ample : Sreiertei SGBetlt, wine of three different sorts ; jtoeu 

erfei 9D?iinje, coin of two different sorts ; fed)ferfet SSdnber, 
ribands of six different kinds. In the same manner are used : 
atterW, of all kinds; eittertet, of one kind; tnanctyerlei, of 
several kinds ; trieterfet, of many kinds: — The variatives are 
not declined. The old German used tyanb in the same way, 
which is preserved in atterf)CUtb, of all sorts. 

Y. Multiplicatives are formed by compounding cardinal 
numerals with fad} ; e. g. (Stttfad), simple (not compound) ; 

groeifad} or jroiefadj, twofold ; breifad>, threefold ; trierfadj, 

ftmffad), fed)$fad>, jef)ttfact}, etc. Of nearly the same sig- 
nification are those ending in faftig, fold ; as, JWetf&ftig, tttU 
fi&fttg, trierfafttg, etc. But etttfaTtig denotes, simple, artless, 
silly. Similar compositions arise from the cardinal numbers 
and substantives ; as, jWeipfimbtg, of two pounds ; breipfitttb* 
ig, of three pounds ; trier Ultb JttHlttjigpfttnbtg, of twenty-four 

pounds — from $n>et, bret, trier unb jroaitjtg, and bad ^funb r 

the pound. SretedKg, of three corners, or angles, three-cor- 
nered, triangular ; trierecftg, of four angles, square ; funfecftg, 
of five corners — from brei, trier, fihtf, and bie ddt, the cor- 
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ner. These, and others of the like description, are inflected 
according to both forms of adjectives. 

VI. The fractional numbers, with the exception of fyote, 
half, are derived from the ordinals by the addition of ( to the 
nominative of the new form. For example, from ber Stttte, 
the third, em £ritte(, a third part, or one third ; from ber 
SSiertc, ein SBiertel, a fourth part, a quarter. In the' same 

manner, ein ftunftet, jth; ein Secret, £th;; tin ©iebentet, 
$th ; em 3e^ittcl, ^th ; eitt 3man jigftet, ^th, etc. So in 
the plural, jmei Drittel, §ds ; brei SBiertet, f ths ; fimf ©edp 
flet, |ths ; jtebcn %ti)Mtl, ^jths, etc. They are regarded 
as substantives, and of the neuter gender. The letter I, 
which is added, is a corruption of the word Xfyeil, the part ; 
and it should properly be jDrittfyeit, SStertfjetf ; which have 
been contracted into £rittet, SSterteL fyalb, half, is an ad- 
jective; and from it bie 5j&ffte (a substantive), the half of a 
thing, is deduced. 

©GttJ, which is likewise an adjective, >is the opposite of 
Sydb ; it is the Latin totus, the English whole, entire. £)ie 
gmtje ©tabt, the whole town ; bie fyalbe ©tabt (the half 
town), half of the town. But we never can use aft for gattj. 
2ltte 3eit, means at all times ; bie ganje %tit, the whole time. 
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ON THE PRONOUN. 
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SECTION L 

ON THE PRONOUNS PERSONAL AND RECIPROCAL. 

First Person, id), I — plural, tort, we. 

Singular. Plural. 

Nom. id), I pit, we. 

Gen. memer, or mem, of me. unfer, ofus. 

Dat. mix, to me. mt$, to us. 

Ace. n^tcr), me. ttri$, us. 

Second Person, <Dtt, thou — plural, 3fyf, you. 

Singular. Plural. 

Nom. bu, thou. tfyt, you. 

Gen. betner, or bein, of thee. euer, or enter, of you. 

Dat bit, to thee. aid), to you. 

Ace bid), thee. eud), you. 

Third Person, et, masculine, he ; fie, feminine, she ; ed, 
neuter, it — plural, fte, they, for ail genders. 
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Singular. 

Nona, er, he ; f!e, she ; e$, it. 

Gen. femer(fem),ottiim; tf)rer,ofher; feuter(feut),ofit 

Dat. tym, to him; tf}t,toher; tbm, to it 

Ace. ifytt, him; ffe, her; e$, it 

Plural. 

Nom. ffe, they (for all genders). 
Gen. iljrer, ofthem. 
Dat. tfyttett, to them. 
Ace. ffe, them. 

■ 

Reflective for the third person. 

Singular. 

Nom. none. 

Gen. fettter, of himself ; i^rer, of herself ; feiner, of itself. 

Dat. jtcf}, to himself, to herself, to itself. 

Ace. ffd), himself, herself, itself. 

Plural. 

Nom. none. 

Gen. tfyrer, of themselves. 
Dat. ftd}, to themselves. 
Ace. jTcfy, themselves. 

Observations. 

1. Instead of the genitives, meitter, betfttr and fettter, 
which are now more commonly used, tttettt, beitt and fetlt 
were formerly employed. In the genitive of the second per* 
son plural ettter (not the possessive adjective pronoun) has 
come into use instead of the older form tfter ; as, 3d) eritt* 
ttere mtrf) Surer ittcfyt, I do not remember you. — Gotke. 
So also Schiller and others. 

2. Reflective pronouns may obtain a reciprocal signification 
in the plural : ©te befefyttttpfett jtd), " they disgrace one an- 
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other;" bat as it might also mean, "they disgrace them- 
selves," the word einanbet, " one another," is often added in 

German, or used instead of ffcfy : ©ie Derjeifyen einanber ifyre 

Ztyottyeiten, they forgive one another their follies. And as 
the genitive singular fewer, "of himself," may be mistaken 
for fewer, of him, we add the word fefoft : er fd)Otlte fewer 
felbfl nid)t, he did not spare himself; er fcfyonte feiner ntcfyt, 
he did not spare him.. 

3. The genitive case of the personal pronouns, in both 
numbers, is limited in its use. It occurs after certain verbs : 
for example, er lati)tt Uteuter, he laughs at me ; er frottet 
tyrer, he mocks them ; id) fcfydme mid) bctttcr, I am ashamed 
of thee; erbawte btd) uteuter, have mercy upon ifie. The 
genitive of the plural is put after numerals, and after the 
words Dtel and wentg ; for example, Uttfer Jtt>olf, twelve of 
us 5 itjttx jnxmjtfl, twenty of them ; uttfer roemg, few of us ; 
ifyter Diet, many of them. The expression Uttfer ewer, which 
signifies a person like ourselves, one of our condition, one 
like us, or one like me, belongs to the same construction. 
In the Lord's Prayer, the genitive Uttfer is, according to 
the earliest translation, governed by a substantive, 23ater ; 
viz. Sater uttfer, Father of us, instead of Unfer SSater, our 
Father; which is a close imitation of the Greek, ndxiq T\p.wv. 
The genitive is likewise joined with some prepositions, viz. 
tt>egen, fyalben, mitten, denoting on account of Then it gen- 
erally coalesces with them into one word, by means of con- 
necting letters; as, utetnetroegen, on my account; feutettt>e* 
gen, on his account ; tl)rettt>egen, on her account ; unfert' 
Wegen, on our account ; euertn>egen, on your account ; 

tyretwegen, on their account. Thus, ntetttetbaCben, betnet* 
tyaCben, tnetnetmtffen, or urn memetrottten, etc. Otherwise 

the preposition DOU, with the dative, is employed to signify 
the case of; as, Don Uttr, of me ; Don Utl$, of us ; Don bit, 
of thee? Den eurf), of you ; DOTt tyut, of him ; Don tfyr, of 
her ; Don tynen, of them. 
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When personal pronouns of the third person designate tn- 
animate things, the dative case is seldom used, the genitive 
never. In such instances the demonstrative pronoun ber, bte, 
ba£ is used in the place of the personal pronouns ; as, er bot 

imr SBctit an, abet id) feebarf b e ff e n (not fewer) md)t, he 

offered me wine, hut I did not stand in need of it ; er fattt? 

melt ©emalbe, unb er fyat % b e r e n (not tbrer) fdjon triete 

gefauft, he is making a collection of paintings, and he has 
already collected many of them ; ©n barfft ttteuten 3lamvx 

nemten, unb meine Prober tnerben j!d> b e ff e n (not feiner) 

nirf)t fd)dmett, you may mention my name, and my children 
will not he ashamed of it. 

4. In addressing one another in conversation, or in writ- 
ing, the Germans do not confine themselves to the pronoun 
of the second person ; hut, like the Italians, Spaniards, and 
Portuguese, they have adopted the third. Besides this, they ap- 
ply the plural number to a single person. If it be an anoma- 
ly to speak to one as if he were more than one, which is done 
in English, by saying you instead of thou, it is still more 
strange to address him as if he were not the person spoken 
to, which is the case in the use of the third person. How 
can it, for instance, be supposed, that in this question, What 
is he doing ? the person is meant of whom that question is 
asked, and that it Stands for, What art thou doing ? And rf 
it be but one person, it appears absurd to assign to him the 
pronoun in the plural number, as What are they doing? 
This, however, is the fact, in* the German language. The 
Italians, Spaniards, and Portuguese have another monstrosi- 
ty, in their polite manner of speaking, namely, that of be- 
stowing on the person whom they address, although it be a 
- man, a feminine pronoun. That perverseness has sprung 
from the corruption of the middle ages.* At that tasteless 

* The first periods of the German language knew nothing 
of such a use of the pronouns. %t)t for 3Jtt in addressing per- 
sons of rank was introduced, probably from the French and Ital- 
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period, new terms were introduced into the Latin tongue, in 
the form of titles and appellations, such as Mqjestas, Celsitas, 
Serenitas, EzceUentia, Gratia, and the like ; and these fig- 
ures of adulation were, with various modifications, received 
into the modern languages of Europe. The Spaniards pro- 
duced their Merced (in Vuessa Merced, or Usted, your Mercy, 
your Grace) ; and the Italians their Signoria (in Vossignoria, 
your Lordship, your (Ladyship). Those words were first in- 
tended as abstracted representations of the virtues and quali- 
ties of the person to whom they were given ; but, gradually, 
the person was confounded with his attribute, and this was 
addressed, instead of the person. It was accompanied by the 
possessive pronouns of the persons, as, your Eminence, his 
Grace, their Excellencies, her Highness, in the same manner 
as any common appellative, for example, your father, your mo- 
ther. In saying, his Eminence has written, the analysis of 
the idea is this : He, that eminent man, or he, who is an em- 
inent man, has written. For, your Highness has conferred 
a favor upon me, the fundamental notion is : Thou, who art, 
or whom I respect as, an illustrious person, has conferred 
upon me a favor. The third person of the verb occupied the 
place of the second. Having arrived at this, some nations 
went a step farther. The third person, they took for grant- 
ed, was a mark of respect ; and they observed, that those ap- 
pellatives, with which it was connected, were of the feminine 

• 

ian, towards the beginning of the thirteenth century ; and it 
was soon applied to different classes of persons, and J)U was 
used only in cases of intimacy, and of superiors to their infe- 
riors. In the seventeenth century persons of distinction began 
to be addressed in the third person, &V and ©te instead of 
&U» Towards the beginning of the eighteenth century such 
persons began to be addressed in the third person plural, and 
the singular was used m the third person singular mostly towards 
inferiors, «r in familiar intercourse. At present the third per- 
son plural is almost universally employed and jDu is reserved 
for affectionate intimacy, or for pathetic language. — Becker. 
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gender, as cekitas, ferenitas, excellentia, etc. Therefore, 
when they had occasion to use a pronoun, they assumed the 
third person of the feminine gender. Thus the mystery of 
the usual mode of address in the Italian and other languages 
is cleared up. The French and English did not go that 
length. For, though they received such titles as your Majes- 
ty, your Highness, your Lordship, in the third person ; yet, 
when a pronoun was wanted, they turned back to the second ; 
as, I told your Majesty, and you were pleased to direct, etc. ; 
when I waited on your grace, you desired, etc. ; in which in- 
stances the Italians would say, she (Lat ea 9 namely, mqjestas, 
gratia) was pleased, she desired. As in the Italian, Spanish, 
and Portuguese tongues, the expressions Vossignoria, and 
Usted, were, by degrees, applied indifferently, for the sole 
purpose of civility ; the third person of tfre feminine gender 
became a general form of politeness. This notion, concern- 
ing the third person, was admitted by the Germans. But 
they overlooked its origin, and no longer associated it with 
those substantives to which it owed its existence. Tbey 
deemed the third person of itself sufficient ; and therefore ap- 
propriated the masculine pronoun, er, he, to a man; and fie, 
she, to a woman. Not contented with this, they introduced 
another innovation. With the third person they combined 
the plural number, which had previously been adopted in the 
second person, as a refinement in speaking ; you for thou, 
In the same way, ©te, they, was substituted for er, he, or jce, 
she. At length, the following practice has been established : 
The plural of the third person, ©te, is the polite mode of ad- 
dress, made use of by, and to, people of education. For 
example, instead of How do you do ? the Germans, in their 
language, will say How do they do? It will be remarked, 
that this may sometimes be mistaken for a real third person ; 
and confusion may hence arise. However, the context, ia 
most places, will show who is meant ; and, where that is 
insufficient, a gesture, or some other means of explanation, 

13 
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may make the person understood. In writing, misconcep- 
tions of that kind must be obviated by clearness of expres- 
sion ; besides which, the pronoun of address is commonly be- 
gun with a capital, whereas the mere pronoun of the third 
person has only a small letter for its initial, unless it be at the 
beginning of a sentence. Notwithstanding this new manner 
of speaking,* the former expressions, thou, you, he, she, are 
still used but with a particular discrimination. The singular 
of the second person, &U, thou, is first of all applied to the 
Supreme Being. In the next place, it implies familiarity, 
founded upon affection and fondness. This is the pleasing 
appellation by which parents speak to their children, and 
brothers and sisters to one another. It is the language of 
love, and conjugal union. With friends, it is a token of in- 
timacy, and confidence.* Children are sometimes allowed 
to speak to their parents in the same manner; though, in 
general, the third person plural, ©te, is preferred, as more 
respectful. Lastly, Su is the reverse of ceremonious polite- 
ness, and thus it is applied, where particular distinctions are 
laid aside. Therefore it is commonly made use of in speak- 
ing to little children, and to people in very subordinate situ- 
ations ; for example by the officer to his soldiers. It is often 
heard, in quarrels, and opprobrious language, when the con- 
siderations of decorum and propriety are disregarded. AH 
these significations may be reduced to the notion of familiarity, 
differently modified.! The plural 3fy?/ you, when referred to 
one person, generally involves the idea of that familiarity, 

* See a charming passage in Schiller's Don Carlos, at the 
end of the first act : 

Uitb jefct ttad) eme SMtte, gteber—^tetttie 
SDWcfy bu, u. f. n>, 

" And tow one more request, my dearest friend — call me tAoti," etc. 

f There is a particular verb, which expresses the use of the 
second person, viz. bUfcett, answering to the French tutoyer; 
in English, to thou, according to Shakspeare. 
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which is used towards inferiors; for instance, by a mas- 
ter, towards his menials ; it is likewise bestowed upon indi- 
viduals of low condition. Since the plural of the third per- 
son was adopted, as the polite mode of address, the singular 
has been reserved for the lower stations of life ; namely, et, 
he, for a male ; and jte, she, for a female. In this manner, 
the master and mistress address their servants. Thus a per- 
son of rank speaks to the tradespeople, and the prince to his 
subjects. The plural of the second person, tfyr, is even a de- 
gree below this.* 

5. The pronouns of the first and second persons are also 
endowed with a reciprocal power. For they are used recip- 
rocally, without any addition ; and myself, thyself, ourselves, 
yourselves, are expressed by mid), bid), tttt$, eitcr). For the 
third person, there is a distinct reflective and reciprocal pro- 
noun, which is mentioned above. In this respect, the Ger- 
man language differs from the English, in which the reflec- 
tive and reciprocal pronouns are composed of the possessive 
pronouns, and the termination self, plur. selves. The Ger- 
mans have the word, felbft, or felber ; but this expresses the 
Latin ipse, the French meme, the Italian stesso, or medesimo, 
etc., and may be annexed, not only to pronouns, but to any 
substantive : %d) felbfl, I myself; that means, I, in my own 
person, no one else ; bit felbft, thou thyself; cr fetbft, he him- 
self; nrir felbft, ttjr felbft, j!e fetbft* £>er SfKamt felbfl, the 

man himself; btc 2eute felbfl, the people themselves, etc. It 
is to be observed, that when the third person serves for the 
pronoun of address, the reflective must correspond with it ; 
for instance, ©e£e @r fief), seat yourself, sit down, to a man 
of inferior condition, literally, let him seat himself; fe&e ©te 
ftcr), to a woman of an inferior description, literally, let her 
seat herself; fe^ett ©ie ftcr), the plural, as a polite mode of 
speaking, literally, let them seat themselves. 

* The Danish language uses these pronouns nearly in the 
same manner. 
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6. The neuter of the third person singular is used as the 
nominative, before and after verbs, and joined with all gen- 
ders and numbers. For example : @£ {ft ber 9Ratttt, it is 
the man ; e$ tfl fete %tau, it is the woman ; e$ tfl ba$ $(ttb, 
it is the child. <£$ ftttb SSWattttef, they are men ; c$ ftttb 
SOBctfeer, they are women. @# tfl cm SRatttt fyter, there is a 
man here ; e£ tfl ettte %va\X l)ter, there is a woman here ; e$ 
ftttb 8eute l)ter, there are people here. After a verb ; as, tfl 

e$ ettt 5Wattn ? is it a man ? fmb e$ SRdmter ober SBetber? 

are they men or women ? ©tt 9D?att tfl e$, it is a man ; 
SDlatttter ftttb e$, they are men. When thus placed, it either 
makes a question, or gives an emphasis to the substantive 
preceding. It is put where the English use the adverb there, 
as in this : ($g fotgtett triete, there followed many ; e£ (tar* 
ben ttttr wetttge, there died but few. — It often refers to a pre- 
ceding adjective like our word so ; as, @X fdjetttt ettt t>er> 

flfittbtger Sttngltttg ; tmb fo roerbett bte dittvn e $ fern, he 

appears to be an intelligent youth, and his parents will be it, 
i. e. will be found so. 

7. (£d is sometimes contracted with other pronouns ; as, 

3cfj'$, for id) e$ ; nttr% for mtr e$ ; mid)% for mid) e$. 
£ir'$, for btr e$ ; btdf)'g, for bid) e$. 3ft*% for itft e$. 

Likewise with verbs of one syllable ; for example; Sfl'S, for 
ffl e£ 5 fle^t^, for gel)t e£ ; — indeed, with any monosyllabic 
words ; for instance, conjunctions, SBetltt'S, WeiV$, for metttt 
e$, n>et( ed. But these contractions are to be used with cau- 
tion. 



SECTION n. 



PRONOUNS POSSESSIVE. 



These are : SWetlt, my, or mine ; bettt, thy, or thine ; fettt, 
his ; ifor, her, or hers ; fettt, its ; uttfer, our, or ours ; euer, 
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Pronouns Possessive* 
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your, or yours; tfyr, their, or theirs. They have three gen- 
ders in the singular, and are declined in the same manner as 
the indefinite article or the first numeral, viz. — 





Singular, 




Masc 


Fem. 


Neut. 


Nom. metn (memer), meme, 


mem (metneg). 


Gen. memeg, 


memer, 


memeg* 


Dat. metnem, 


memer, 


metnem. 


Ace. metnem, 


meme, 

Plural. 


meirt (memeg). 




Nom. meine, 
<ien. memer* 
Dat. memeiu 
Ace. meitie. 





Like this, are varied : bem, beine, bem ; feut, feme, fern ; 
unfer, unfere, unfer; euer, guere, euer; ityc, tyre, tyx. 

Observations. 

1. The German, like the Latin, often omits these pronouns 

where the English idiom would require them ; as 3d) tjait 

eg m b e n £cmben— Dor Sfagen, I have it in the (my) hands 

—before (my) eyes ; er (led te eg m b t e Zatty— in b e n 

5TOunb, he put it into the (his) pocket—into the (his) mouth ; 

er nat)m eg auf b t e ©djuftern, he took it upon the (his) 

shoulders. These pronouns are either joined with substan- 
tives, as, mettt SBater, my father ; behte 3Rtttter, thy mother ; 
fem $tttb, his child, etc. ; or they stand by themselves, as, 
eg ffl mem, it is mine ; eg t|t bem, it is thine ; eg t|t fem, it 
is his ; eg tfi tyr, it is hers ; eg tfi unfer, it is ours ; eg tft 
euer, it is yours ; eg tfi tt)r, it is theirs. When put abso- 
lutely, or by themselves, as in the examples last mentioned, 
the masculine gender, in the nominative singular, sometimes 
receives the termination er ; and the neuter, in the nomina- 

13* 
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tive and accusative, that of eg. But as these endings are 
not always added, a rule must be given when that addition 
should take place, and when not. When simply a possession 
is signified, without any other idea attending it, neither those 
terminations, nor that of the feminine gender, are required ; 
as, ber (Sartett tft mem, the garden is mine; bie ©tube tft 
bent, the room is thine ; bag £attg tft fein, the house is his. 
But when an antithesis is implied, the pronoun becomes em- 
phatic, and those endings are to be subjoined. For example : 
Whose book is this ? it is mine ; this must be, eg tfi ntetnetf, 
with the additional termination ; because it is emphatic, — it 
is that which belongs to me* 3Befiett Jptmb tft bag ? whose 

dog is that t (gg tft imferer, it is ours. SBBejfen gfeber tft 

bog ? whose pen is that 1 @g tft feme, it is his. Here the 
same antithesis is involved, and the termination affixed. So 

in the following: 3ft btefeg memeg ober tbreg? is this 
mine, or theirs ? Sfjem, eg fit bemeg, ober eitreg, no, it is 

thine, or yours. It is, of course, understood, that the sub- 
stantive is never expressed, when these terminations are em- 
ployed.* 

2. In tttrfef, eiter, the e, before *r, is frequently left out, 
when a syllable comes after it: as, ttttfrer, ttttfre, ttttfrc^, for 

tmferer, tmfere, uttfereg; eurer, eure, eitreg, for etterer, 
ettere, ettereg, 

3. The possessive pronouns may be used absolutely, with 
the definite! article ; as, bet metne, bte mettte, bag mettte, 
mine ; ber beme, thine ; ber feme, his ; ber tyre, hers ; ber 
tntfere, ours ; ber ettere, yours ; ber tl)re, theirs ; I say ab- 
solutely; that means, with no substantive following, though 
understood. For example : SDBeffen £ltt tft bag ? whose hat 

is that ? <gg tft ber mettte, it is mine. SBeffen Ityr tft bog ? 

whose watch is that ? <gg tft bte bettte, it is thine. 3Befiett 

-■•--'■■'-■ 

• Compare with this wfot is said of the first numeral, Sect 
vL Obs. 1. 
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23lld) tflt ba$ ? whose book is that t <gg ifl ba$ feute, it is 
his. The French have the same manner of expression, in 
le mien, h tien, le sien, le notre, le votre, le leur. Indeed, 
they cannot put their possessive pronouns absolutely, unless 
the article is prefixed. In English, the article cannot be 
joined with them. But, in German, the pronoun possessive 
absolute may either be used with, or without, the article ; 
nor is it sufficiently defined whether the one or the other is 
preferable. It seems solely to depend on the sound, and on 
the structure of the sentence ; though, at the same time, it 
cannot be denied, that, when the article is made use of, the 
possession seems to be more distinctly marked. When united 
with the article, it is most usual to insert an additional sylla- 
ble, namely, tge ; as, ber meitttge, ber betttige, ber femtge, 
ber tfyrtge, ber wtfrtge, ber etortge, ber iljrige. The latter is 

a new form introduced since the time of Luther. The defi- 
nite article going before, these pronouns are declined after 
the new or second form of adjectives. 

4. &er$ and %t)XQ are used in ceremonious language. 
They seYve for addressing persons of distinction, and are 
equivalent in sense to your, though they are antiquated forms 
of the genkive plural of the third person of bet, that person, 
and er, he ; as, £en>, or Sfyro 5Raje$tat, your Majesty. 



SECTION IIL 



PRONOUNS DEMONSTRATIVE. 



Under this head are comprised all those, which point out, 
or determine, the subject to which they refer. They are, 

btefer, biefe, btefe$, this ; Lat. hie, hoc, hoc ; jener, jette, 

jetted, that; Lat ilk, ilia, Mud; ber, bte, ba$, that; Lat. 

is, ea, id, or iste, ista, istud; berjetttge, bfejemge, baSjemge, 
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that ; Lat. is, or ilk ; berfelfce, btefel&e, baffelbe, the same ; 

Lat. idem, eadem, idem. 

(a) Those which are properly Demonstrative. — jCtefer, 
this, and jener, that, are declined .after the old or full 
form of adjectives. The neuter singular of biefer is often 
used in a general sense without a noun, and is then com- 
monly contracted into bte£ (for btefe£), which is indeclinable. 
Whenever bie$ would be governed by a preposition, the adr 
verb bier is substituted for it, and the preposition is appen- 
ded to it ; as, fyteran, f)ierau$, r/ter&on, biertmt, just as bo* 

ran, baraitf, ba&on, batmt, are used for ba$ (that thing, it) 

and a preposition. See Obs. 10, at the end of the section. 
The neuter singular of the pronouns biefer and jetter is placed 
before and after verbs, without any distinction of gender or 
number, in the same manner as the personal pronoun e£« For 
instance, biefed or bte£, ifi ein SSKatttt, this is a man; jetted 
ijl etne Sfrau, that is a woman ; bte$ ffnb SDtenfcrjett, these are 
men. 2Ba$fur em 9Matttt ijl bte$? what man is this? 
3Ba$ fur eitte $rau tft bie$ ? what woman is this ? 3Ba$ 
fitr ieutt ffnb bietf ? what people are these ? 

When two demonstratives are put together, in the genitive 
and dative singular, and the genitive plural, the last of them 
may assume the termination en, instead of er, em, e£* By 
this means the concurrence of the same syllables is avoided, 
if that should be thought objectionable. For example : bte 

STOeinungen biefeS unb jenen 9Kanne$ (for jene$), the opin- 
ion of this and that man ; or, in the plural, biefer unb jenen 

SRSnner, of such and such men. Son biefer unb jenen 

©efd)id)te (datfem. for jener), of this and that history. 9lu£ 

biefetn unb jenen SSucfje (for jenetn), out of such and such a* 
book. 

(b) Determinative Pronouns. — They determine or limit 
the subject, by causing it to depend upon a relative which fol- 
lows. 
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Singular. 






Plural. 


Masc. 


Fern. 


Neat. 




Nona, ber, 


bte, 


ba& 


tote* 


Gen. bejfen(beg), 


beren, 


befieit (beg). 


berer* 


Dat. hem, . 


ber, 


bem* 


beneit. 


Ace. ben, 


bie, 


bat. 


bie* 



The genitive beg is rarely used in the masculine, and in 
the neuter only when bad stands for the personal pronoun 
e$, it. 

Observe that the genitive plural always is berer, "of 
those," and is frequently followed by bte, or ft>e(d)e, " who." 
The relative "whose" is berett* 

2)erjetuge, that, expresses the relation of a thing, not to 
the speaker (as jetter, that which is remote from me), but to 
something to be specified in a following clause ; as, " that 
one, whom I love." £er, that, does not necessarily refer to 
a following clause.. 

Serfelbe, the same, always refers to another idea expressed 
or implied, with which it is identified. Being compounded 

of ber, with jetter and fetfcer, both parts of berjentge and ber* 

fefbe are declined ; bet as the definite article, and jetter and 
fef 6er after the new and imperfect form of adjectives \ as, 

berjettige, btejettige, baSjettige, etc. 

Further Observations* 
1. These pronouns may be joined to substantives, or stand 

by themselves ; as, ber 3Rett jty, wetter tugettbfyoft left, ifl 

tt>etfe, that man who lives virtuously, is wise— ber, toeldjer 
tltgeitbfyaft fe&t, ifl tttttfe, he who lives virtuously is wise. 

©erjettige SRenfcr), teener Uttgerecfytigfett fiefct, ifl eta 

Si)fenric()t, that man who loves injustice is a villian. ©erje* 

nige; roetcfyer Ungerecfytigfeit ftebt, ifl eirt SSofenncfyt, he who 
loves injustice, etc. I)erfelbe SKertfdj, welder— or £#rfef* 
be, tt>elcr)er* 
2. 1 The relative generally comes after berjettige ; but not 
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always after bet and berfefte* For example: Q£$ ifl bet 
SKatttt, it is that man ; e$ tfi berfel&e 9Rann, it is the same 
man. When bet is by itself, neither before a substantive nor 
followed by a relative, some local adverb is commonly added 
to it, such as, J)ter, ba, bort : £)er t>a, that person there ; bet 
f)ier, that person here ; ber bort, that person yonder. SEBeffett 

£au$ tfi bad ? whose house is that ? 2)e jfett ba, or befj 

ba, that person's. SEBem gebort e£ ? to whom does it be- 
long 1 betn ba, to that person. 

3. The genitive case of the demonstrative ber, tie, ba£, in 
all genders, and both numbers, frequently serves as a substi- 
tute for the possessive case of the personal pronoun, viz. 

be fiett, berjett, beflfen, for his, her, its ; berer, pi. for their. 
See Sect. 1. Obs. 3. 

4. Set, bte, b&£, when serving as a demonstrative pronoun, 
has a stronger accent in pronunciation than a definite article, 
by which it is distinguished from the latter. This pronoun, 
when joined with the adverb ebett, signifies the same (Lat. 
idem), and is equal in meaning to berfefbe ; as, ebeit ber 
SDJatilt, the same man ; ebett bie $rau, the same woman ; 
ebeit ba£ $mb, the same child. 

5. Sa£, like bie£ and e$, is seen in connection with dif- 
ferent numbers and genders ; as, ba£ tfl ber 9Ratttt, that is 
the man ; bad tfl bie fttau, that is the woman ; bad filtt) bie 
itVitt, those are the people. 

6. Setfeffte, is sometimes, for the sake of avoiding ambi- 
guity, employed with the signification of the personal pronoun 
of the third person. This occurs in sentences where two 
words precede, either of which might be referred to by the 
personal pronoun. The demonstrative can refer to the last 
only, and excludes all ambiguity. . Example : Ser Safer 
fcfyrteb feinett ©ofme, b e r f e f b e (the son, not the father — 
er might mean either), tnitge ttad) ?0ltb0tt retfett, the fa- 
ther wrote to the son that the same (the son) must go to 
London. It is sometimes used for the sake of euphony ; as, 
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©obatb We SRntter tyre £oct)ter falj, fragte fte b t e f e T b e, 

instead of fragte ft e ff e, as soon as the mother saw her 
daughter, she asked her. But its peculiar and original power 
is the Latin idem. In that sense it sometimes has the adverb 
ebett before it, which gives it additional force, eben berfeRJe, 
the very same ; and occasionally also the first numeral, which 
still increases the meaning ; as, @n Ultb ebett berfcfbe, one 
and the same. 

7. £erfelbtge, biefefbtge, bafiHbtge, the same, is synony- 
mous with berfetbe, biefelbe, baffetbe* Sometimes it has a 
strong demonstrative power, signifying that ; but altogether 
it is a word not of the most classical stamp. 

8. £)er nam(td)e, and ber gteicfye, occur as substitutes for 

berfefbe ; but the latter not so frequently. 

9. ©elbtger, e, e$, Lat. is, ea, id; former, e, e$, or rather, 
eitt folder, such a one ; and fo etrt, fo ehte, fo ettt, may be 
added to the list of demonstrative pronouns. The first men- 
tioned coincides, in its meaning, with berjetttge and bet/ but 
it is not so much in use; as, ©eRnger 9SRenf(f), that man, or 
the said man, for ber SWenfcr) ; ju fefbfger frit, at that time, 
for ju ber 3«t* 

10. Instead of the demonstrative pronouns, with certain 
prepositions, the local adverbs fjier, here, and ba, there, are 
often employed ; l)ter may then be changed into |}te before a 
consonant, and ba must be transformed into bar before a 
vowel. For example : £tewttt, or fytemtt, herewith, for mit 

btefem, with this ; f)teran$, hereout, hence, for au$ btefem, 
out of this ; fyieran, hereon, for an biefem, on this. £)at>on, 
thereof, for Doit bent, of or from that ; or for the plural, Don 
benen, of or from those; baran, thereon, thereat, for an bent, 
on that ; barau$, thereout, for au$ bent, out of that; barht, 
therein; bareut, thereinto; barattf, thereupon, barftber, for 
fiber ba$, upon that, thereupon ; bamit, therewith, for mtt 
betn, with that, etc. ^ 
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SECTION IV. 



/ 



PRONOUNS RELATIVE AND INTERROGATIVE* 

These are ; 2Beld)er, tt>e(d)e, tt>eld)e$, who, and which, 
and 2Bcr, neut. tt>a$, who, what £)er, bte, ba$, is, like the 



JUUgllOU wk**, uovu 


l iu «t ivimtirv 

Singular. 


oiguuivmivu. 


Plural. 

• 


Muse. 


Fein. 


Neat. 




Nom. wetter, 


tpelrfjc, 


toefefjeg,. 


tt>etd)e. 


Gen. n>efd)e$, 


n>etd)er, 


n>eltf)e$* 


tt>erd)et\ 


Dat tuetcfyem, 


roercfyer, 


tt>efd)em\ 


tt>efd)en» 


Ace. wefefyett, 


tt>eld)e, 


n>eld)e$. 


tt>etd)e. 




Singular. 




Plural none. 


Mate, and Fen. 


Neat. 




Nom. n>er, 




nxt$. 




Gen. ttefiht (»efj)* 


1 


• 


Dat. wem, 








Ace. tt>en, 




n>a£» 


• 




Singular. 




P/wraJ. 


Maic. 


Fem. 


Ne«t. 




Nom. ber, 


bie, 


ba**- 


bte* 


Gen. bejfett, 


bereit, 


beffem 


beren* 


Dat. bem, 


ber, 


bent. 


beam 


Ace. ben, 


btc, 


ba$* 


bie. 



Observations. 
1. The English distinguish, in their relatives, the pronouns 
who and wAzcA ; applying the former to persons, and the lat- 
ter to animals and things. The Germans admit no such dif- 
ference. They use tt)e(crjer in relation to the one and the 
other.. In English, that frequently performs the function of 
who or which, especially for the purpose of avoiding repeti- 
tion. In a similar manner the Germans employ ber, bie, ba£, 
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instead of n>etd)er, ttetctye, melcfje*. The former has the mfc 
vantage of brevity, and is therefore often preferred ; though 
in many places tt>e(d)er would be decidedly better. The lat- 
ter ought to be considered as the proper and genuine relative ; 
and ber, bie, bad, only as an occasional substitute. 2Bef(fyer 
should have the preference — 1. After personal pronouns of the 
first and second person.* 3<f), Weid)tX — I who ; £u, metctyer 
thou who; 3t)r, n>efcf)e— you who; &ie (being used as a 
pronoun of address, They, for you), tt>e(d)e — they who. £. 
When the relative immediately precedes the verb, without 
another word intervening ; as, ©n SRatm, tt>etd)er fdjreibt, 
a man who is writing; tin &ittb, tt>e(d)e0 Itefi, a child which 
is reading. 3. When the definite article or a demonstrative 
pronoun goes just before ; as, bet ORatm, roefefyer— biefcr 

9Renfcrj, wefcrjer— jene grau, welcfye— ba*jemge £inb, noet 

<f)e$* This third distinction is not always regarded in prao? 
tice, and those pronouns are promiscuously used. The de- 
fect of abruptness, in the relative ber, is often remedied by 
the addition of certain words to that pronoun. When placed 
after a pronoun of the first or second person the antecedent 
is repeated after the relative. For example: 34}/ bet id) 
triefe S3ud)er gelefen ijahe, I who have read many books ; bit, 
ber bit fyier fiebeji, thou who standest here ; 3Btr, bie nrir 

fyier t)erfatnmelt tfttb, we who are here assembled ; 3br, bte 
ibr eiter SBaterfanb liebt, you who love your country.t When 
alone with a verb, after a pronoun of the third person, or a 
substantive, the adverb bet is joined with it : as, <£ut $ltabe, 
bet ba fcfjrejfct, a boy that writes. £)a signifies there, but 
serves here as a mere expletive, to lengthen the short relative 

* After the first person of the plural tt>tr, it would be ob- 
jectionable to employ tt>cld)C f on account of the alliteration. 
It is, in this instance, expedient to say ttHt, bte tt)tr* 

f In such a connection, the preceding personal pronoun is 

sometimes omitted : as, 3Dte ifyr cttt ?ieb ber ?iebe noagt, ye 

that venture on a song of love, for tyr, bie ifyr, etc.-— Harder. 

14 
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pronoun. £er, as a relative, never stands united with a 
substantive ; for instance, ber 9Kann, cannot express, which 
won* 

2. The adverb fo, so, sometimes represents the relative. 

For example : bte SOBatyrtyett, toefcfye t>on einem SBerfe, n>ie 
ba$jetuge ijt, fo n>ir ben ?tebl)abern permit aorfegett, gefo* 
bert n>erben fann, bejtefyet barm, etc. " The veracity that 

can be required of a work, like the one which we now lay 
before the lovers of elegant literature, consists in this," etc. 
(Wieland.) It is a peculiarity of the ancient style, and at 
present only resorted to, for the purpose of preventing the re- 
petition of other relatives. When the verb follows, without 
any other word between, ba is added, as in the relative ber, 
bte, ba£* For example, in Burger's Leonore : 

T>od) fewer roar, ber £mtbfd)aft gab, 
9Son arten, fo ba famen (i. e. roefcfye famen). 

" But, of all that came, there was none who could give 
any information." 

3. 2Ber, who, as a relative, always begins a sentence ; what 
otherwise would be the antecedent, follows. For example : 

SEBer mtf bem 3Bege ber £ugenb wanbelt, i|t gliicf ix&i, he who 

walks in the path of virtue is happy. It is never put after an 
antecedent. It would, for instance, be a solecism to say, 

ber 9Rann, n>er bie ©efefce efyrt, the man who respects the 

laws. Here a different relative is required. Nor can tt>er be 
connected with a substantive, as wer 9Rann, which tnan ; 
for tt>etd)er QRCUUU When tt>er stands alone with the verb, 
bit is frequently added to it, in the same manner as it is to 
ber (see the former page) ; as, 5Ber ba glaubt, bag bteg fo 
fef>, trrt ffcf), he, who thinks that this is so, is mistaken. The 
neuter wa£, may either commence a sentence, or be placed 
after an antecedent. For example : tt>a£ geredjt ift, tier* 
btent 2ob, what is just, deserves praise ; ba$, tt>a$ btt mtr 
gefagt tyaft, that which you have told me ; ailed, XOdi id) 
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gefefiett babe, all I have seen. It stands here to signify 
which ; and is very properly employed after an antecedent, 
denoting something general and undetermined. When an 
individual or particular subject precedes, it is necessary to ex- 
press the neuter, which, by n>e(d)ed ; as, bad 33ucf), welcfyed 
©te mir geftefyett babett, the book which you have lent me. 
$Qer, occasionally signifies somebody ; as, ed \\t Wev ba, there 
is somebody ; and tt>ad, something (an abbreviation of ttXt>a$, 
somewhat, something) ; as, 3d) Ijabe n>ad, I have got some* 
thing ; 3d) toiil 3f)Kett »ad fagett, I'll tell you something. 
But these expressions are not classical. In common life XOtU 
djer is employed in a similar manner meaning some. 

4. The relative pronoun is often omitted in English, and 
to be understood in a sentence. For example : " The man 
I love," i. e. whom I love. In German, the relative must al- 
ways be expressed. 

5. The pronouns met, neuter, wad ; and tt>efd)er, tt>efd)e, 
We^ed, also serve- to express questions, or, in other words, 
have the power of interrogatives. 2Ber is applied to persons, 
either male or female, and ttad to things. They ask the 
questions in a general way, as the English who and what ; 
and are never joined with a substantive. 3Betrf)Cr, X0tO)t, 
tt>e[cbed, refers to particular objects, and may be united with 
substantives. It answers to the English interrogative which ; 
as, XOeidjet 5JJaitn ? which man ? 2Bad is sometimes used 
for wantm ; as, 2Bad JXttre id} ? Why do I tremble. — Schil- 
ler. 

6. 2Bad fiir ettt is used in a general sense, and means, 
what sort ; as, tt>ad fitr em SKantt, what sort of man 1 or, 
what a man ! toa$ fitr etttC 3?ratt, what woman ? L e. of what 
description (not what individual) ? ttHld fitr ettt $iltb, what 
child ? It is literally, what for a man, what for a woman. In 
this form of expression the article only is declined. The in- 
definite article is omitted before the plural number : for ex- 
ample, n>ad fiir SKcnfo^eit, what men 1 n>ad fitr 3wflj what 
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■tuff? roa$ fur SBeut, what wine ? 2Befd> em, fem. mid) 

ettte ; pi. melcfye, are occasionally used in the room of ttKl£ 

fur cut, wa$ fikr cine, and »a$ fun 

7. The local adverb mo, where, with a preposition, is gen- 
erally used instead of toad with a preposition, and often in- 
stead of wetdjer ; as, ttJomtt, wherewith ; moron, whereof; 
WOburd), whereby; WOJU, whereto ; worm, wherein; moran, 
whereon, whereat. When the preposition begins with a 
vowel, t is inserted after tt)0 ; as, tt>orau£, whereout, for out 
of which ; tuortiber, whereupon, whereover, for upon which, 
or over which, 2Bantm, wherefore, is used for tt>orum. 



SECTION V. 

MISCELLANEOUS PRONOUNS. 

Under this denomination are to be comprehended several 
words which could not conveniently be classed with the for- 
mer divisions. They are, jeber, jebmeber, jeglid)er, manager, 
man, jemanb, memanb, and fefoft, or felber. 

1. 3eber,jebe, jebe$,each, every (one); jebtt>eber,jebroebe, 
jebroebed, each, every (one) ; jegK<I)er, jegficrje, jegfid}e$, 
each, every (one) ; mandjer, manage, mand)e$, many a (one). 
They are either put before substantives or they stand by 
themselves. 3 e / ever > expresses any possible time ; whereas 
Ultnter, ever, means at all times. In composition je means 
tver-y possible case, each one without exception. Jeber is 
every ber, i. e. every one. 3*btt)e"ber is an old word of the 
same import, except that it represents individuals as more dis- 
tinct from each other than jeber, and is applied not so indefi- 
nitely to an unknown multitude not distinctly conceived by 
die mind. This use of jebmeber seems to show that the influ- 
ence of its etymology was never entirely lost ; for it comes 
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from je and tt>cber, and signified originally, uterque, each of 
the two, and afterwards, each of any larger number. 3** 
gttcfjer has a similar import, every one ; it comes from je and 
gfeid), and is a little stronger expression than jeber* These 
are all declined in both forms like adjectives, but are limited 
to the singular number. 

9D?attcr)er is declined in both numbers. In the singular it 
means many a one; in the plural, several, and thereby differs 
from triele, many. It may often be translated by the word, 
many, taken in a limited sense. (Stftctye (aliqui) and etttefdje, 
some, are antiquated, and urgent) enter, and etttige, etc. are 
now used in their place. In common life, tt>e(d)e, some, is 
still in use for eftt>e(cf)e. <&tlid)e is by no means wholly out 
of use now. 

2. SDiatt is not declined. It implies a general or indefinite 
personality, answering to the French On ; and takes the 
verb in the singular number. For example, man fagt, 
French, on dit, people say, they say ; man fpttd)t, Fr. on 
parle 9 people talk, they talk. The English make use of dif- 
ferent expressions, such as, we, you, they, a person, one; 
where the Germans employ man, and the French on. For 
instance, 9Ran mu£ ffcf) bitten/ Fr. on doit prendre garde, a 
person, or one, must take care ; man trrt ftd), roenn man 
gfau6t, — on se trompe, si Ton pense, a person, or one, mis- 
takes, if he thinks. The oblique cases of the indefinite arti- 
cle are placed in a corresponding relation with man* For 

example, 9Wan firgert ftd) tmmer, n>enn eutem genrifle <Sx* 

toarfttngen fet)(fd)(age n, a person is always vexed, when he 
is disappointed in certain expectations. 9Ran Xttt jtd), tt>entt 

man gfaabt, ber grofje §anfe ftydfce efaw roabrer SSerbtenfie 

t&egen, one is mistaken, if he thinks that the multitude es- 
teems him for true* merit In these examples, eutem and 
etnen, dative and accusative cases of the numeral etn, one, 
some one, answer to man, which is used only in the nomina- 
tive singular. 

14» 
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The Germans also employ matt in the same way as the 
French employ their on, whenever they do not wish to use 
any of the personal pronouns £)tt, (St, ©te, or 3tyf ♦ They 
•ay, vfflan ttylte bae* ttidjt mttfX (qu'dn ne le fasse plus), let 
this not be done again ! 9Ka« tybxt V0O& fcfj fage (que Ton 
ecoute ce que je dis), let what I say be listened to ! It is a 
kind of modified imperative, expressive of displeasure at any- 
thing done, and is always construed with the subjunctive : 
9Ran (affe bag fefltt, leave that alone !• 

3. %extianb, some one, some body, any one, any body ; 3** 
bertliantt/ every one ; niemanb, no one. These words are 
composed of the foregoing man, or s JWattlt, and of je, ever ; 
jebet , each ; nk, never, «nd are always used as substantives. 
In the genitive case they have £ (e$) added ; as, jetttatlbti, 
3tbermanitg, tuematlbg. The dative and accusative, though 
they are often like the nominative, are usually marked by the 
termination en ; as, jemanben, nientanben ; which is never 
the case with 3*bermann\ The first numeral (Suter, occasion- 
ally stands for jemattb, some one, but is so used only in the 
masculine singular. It is exactly the English One, in expres- 
sions like " it gives one much trouble," meaning every one, 
the whole species of human being ; whilst jemanb rather 
points at a definite individual who is not named. 

4. The invariable pronoun fe(bjl, or felber, resembling the 
English self, may be added to any pronoun, or to any sub- 
stantive. For example ; ict) felbjt, I myself; bn fefbft, thou 
thyself; er felbjt, he himself; ber 9Wann felbft, the man him- 
self; bte %tau felbfl, the woman herself; tDtr fetbjt, we our- 
selves ; itft felbjt, you yourselves ;. fie fef bfi, they themselves ; 
bte geute felbft, the people themselves. The English self 
must previously be compounded with a pronoun, such as, kirn, 
her, my, thy; our, etc., to qualify H for an adjunct to a sub- 

* The pronoun, man must not be confounded with the sub- 
stantive, aJtamu 
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stantive, or personal pronoun, as the man Atmself, the woman 
Aerself, I myself, thou, tAyself ; it is likewise varied in the 
plural, as, we ourselves ; but the German word is neither 
compounded nor declined. It may be placed, as an adverb, 
before a substantive or a pronoun, in which situation it sig- 
nifies even ; as, fetb ft trf), even I ; fefbft bll, even thou ; fefbjl 
jte, even they ; felbjt bcr 9Jtatttt, even the man ; fef bft bte 
ientt, even the people. ©elber, and fefttger, are obsolete, 
©efbft, or abridged felb, is sometimes connected with ordi- 
nal numbers : as, ©efbftbritter, or felbbritter ; fefbtrierter ; 
felbjetynter ; felbjwanjtgfter. It then implies that the per- 
son, to whom the number refers, is accompanied by so many 
others. For example : 3d) feflb&ierter, I myself the fourth, 
that means, three besides me ; ber jj&tttg fetbftjttxm Jtgfter, 
the king the twentieth, that is, the king, and nineteen persons 
besides.* 

— ~— i^—— — — — » — — ^— »— — — ^ ^— ^ ^— » 

* ©efbjroanjtglter gefangett, unb attein &om ©alabtn 

bcgtiablgt $— I was taken with nineteen others, but alone 

spared by Saiadin.— geffmg'g Stotycm ber SEBeife, 2tct 1* 

©c. 5. 
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CHAPTER V. 
ON THE VERB. 

CONTAINING 

1. The Auxiliary Verbs. 

2. The Conjugation of Regular Verbs. 

3. The Irregular Verbs. 

4. Verbs Neuter. 

5. Reflective Verbs. 

6. Impersonal Verbs. 

7. Compound Verbs. 



SECTION L 

AUXILIARY VERBS. 

If verbs auxiliary be those which are indispensably requi- 
red to complete a conjugation, we must recognize three such 
verbs in the German language. 

The first is baftett, to have. This serves for the formation 
of the perfect, pluperfect, and second future tenses, in the ac- 
tive voice. 

The second, fe|)tt, to be. It forms the perfect, pluperfect, 
and second future, of some neuter verbs ; and likewise helps 
to compose those tenses, in the passive voice. 

The third is SBerbett. This verb signifies, 1. a future 
event, which may consist in acting, being, or suffering. 
Thus it expresses the English auxiliaries of the future tense, 
shall and will; and seems to resemble the Greek verb piUa. 
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With this qualification, it produces all the future tenses.* 
2. It denotes the coming into a certain state or condition. 
Therefore, when joined with a noun, it answers to the Latin 
Jio, and the English to become. But, with this power, it is 
likewise employed to form the passive voice. 

Note. — It will be seen, from the examples of the German 
conjugation, in the following pages, that the principal parts of 
the verb are — the present and imperfect tenses of the indica- 
tive mood, the infinitive and the preterite participle. These 
may be considered as the roots from which all, or most, ten- 
ses are derived. For which reason they will be -placed at the 
head of every verb that is exhibited for the purpose of conju- 
gation. 

First Auxiliary, tyabett, to have. 

babe, present tense ; — batte, imperfect ; — gefyafr, preterite 

participle. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 
Singular. Singular* 

1. id) tyabe, I have. 1. id) babe, (if) I have. 

2. bU baft, thou hast. 2. bu babe ji, (if) thou hast 

3. er (fie, e$) \)at, 3. er (fie e$) babe, 

he (she, it) has. (if) he (she, it) have. 

Plural. Plural, 

1. xoxx baben, we have. 1. ttrir fyabett, (if) we have. 

2. ttyr babet, or Ijabt, 2. tyr fyabet, (if) you have. 

you have. 

3. ffe fyabett, they have. 3. jte fyabett, (if) they have. 



* The infinitive after SBetbett was originally .the present 
participle; as, XOXXt ttagettbe (Wtrb ttagen), he will bear, but 
literally, he becomes bearing, in which njerbett has its ordinary 
signification. — Becker. 
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INDICATIVE. 



Singular. 

1. id) fyatte, I had. 

2. bit fyatteft, thou hadst. 

3. er fyatte, he had. 

Plural. 

1. ttnr batten, we had. 

2. ifyr fyattet, you had. 

3. fie fatten, they had. 



Singular. 

1. id) fyabe gefyabt, 

I have had. 

2. bit fyajt gefyabt, 

thou hast had. 

3. er f)at gebabt, 

he has had. 



SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Imperfect. 

Singular. 

1. id) Ijatte, (if) I had. 

2. feu fyfittefi, (if) thou hadst. 

3. er fydtte, (if) he had. 
Plural. 

1. ttnr fyatten, (if) we had. 

2. ifyr fydttet, (if) you had. 

3. fie batten, (if) they had. 



Perfect. 

Singular. 

1. id) fyabe gefyabt, 

(if ) I have had. 

2. bn fyabeft gefyabt, 

(if) thou hast had. 

3. er babe gebabt, 

(if) he have had. 



Plural. 

1. nrir fyaben gebabt, 

we have had. 

2. ifyr fyqbet, or babt, gefyabt, 

you have had. 

3. fie fyaben gebabt, 

they have had. 



Plural. 

1. totr fyaben gefyabt, 

(if) we haye had. 

2. ifyr babet gefyabt, 

(if) you have had. 

3. fie fyaben gefyabt, 

(if) they have had. 



Pluperfect. 



Singular. 

1. Id) fyatte gefyabt, 

I had had. 

2. bit fyatteft gebabt, 

thou hadst had. 

3. er fyatte gefyabt, 

he had had. 



Singular. 

1. icfy fyatte gefyabt, 

(if) I had had. 

2. btt fyatteft gefyabt, 

(if) thou hadst had. 

3. er fyatte gebabt, 

(if) he had had. 
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INDICATIVE. 


SUBJUNCTIVE. 




Plural. 


Plural. 


1. 


ttrir fatten ge fyabt, 


1. ttir batten gefjabt, 




we had had. 


(if) we had had. 


2. 


tljr fyattet gefyabt, 


2. tljr bdttet gefyabt, 




you had had. 


(if) you had had. 


3. 


fie fatten getjabt, 


3. fte flatten gefyabt, 




they had had. 


(if) they had had. 




First Future. 




Singular. 


Singular. 


1. 


id) noerbe fyaben, 


1. id). tt>erbe baben, 




I shall have. 


(if) I shall have. 


2. 


bu nnrft Jjabert, 


2. bu werbefl fyaben, 




thou shalt, or wilt, have. 


(if) thou shalt have. 


3. 


er nnrb fyabeit, 


3. er tt>erbe Ijabett, 




he shall, or will, have. 


(if) he shall have. 




Plural. 


Plural. 


1. 


ttnrroerben fyabeit, 


k noir werbett Ijaben, 




we shall have. 


(if) we shall have. 


2. 


id) werbet Ijabett, 


2. tl)r toerbet fyabeit, 




you shall, or will, have. 


(if) you shall have. 


3. 


fte noerben fyaben, 


3. ffe roerben fyaben, 




they shall, or will, have 


(if) they shall have. 




Second Future. 



Singular. Singular. 

1. id) roerbe gefyabt fyaben, 1. id) rperbe gefyabt fyabeit, 

I shall have had. (if) I shall have had. 

2. bu n>irft gebabt fyabett, 2. btt merbeft gefjabt Ijaben, 

thou shalt, or wilt, have (if) thou shalt have had. 

had. 

3. er nnrb gefyabt Ijabett, he 3. er n>erbe gefyabt fyaben, 

shall, or will, have had. (if ) he shall have had. 
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INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Plural. Plural. 

1. ttrir werben geljabt fyaben, 1. voir tt>erben gefyabt fyaben, 

we shall have had. (if) we shall have had. 

2. i\)t wcrbet gei^abt Ijabeit, 2. tbr ttwbet gel)a6t fyaben, 

yon shall, or will, have (if) you shall have had. 

had. 

3. fie werbett gebabt fyaben, 3. fte noerben gefyabt Ijaben, 

they shall, or will, have (if) they shall have had. 

had. 

First Future Conditional. 

Singular. 

1. id) uritrbe ttaben, I should, or would, have. 

% btt ttUrbefi fydbett, thou shouldst, or wouldst, have. 

3. et tDlirbe fyabeit, he should, or would, have. 

Plural. 

1. tt>ir ttmrbett fyabeit, we should, or would, have. 

2. iljr Hmrbet fyaben, you should, or would, have. 

3. fte tDitrbett fyabett, they should, or would, have. 

Second Future Conditional. 

Singular. 

1. id) ttmrbe gefyabt fyaben, I should, or would, have had. 

2. btt ttnirbeji gefyabt fyaben, thou shouldst, or wouldst, 

have had. 

3. er ttmrbe gefyabt fyaben, he should, or would, have had. 

Plural. 

1. toirrofirben gefyabt fjaben, we should, or would, have 

had. 

2. ibr ttritrbet gefyabt fyaben, you should, or would, have 

had. 

3. fie ttriirbett geljabt Ijabett, they should, or would, have 

had. 
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IMPERATIVE MOOD. 



Singular. 

2. t)Obt (bu), have (thou). 

3. fyabe er (fie, e$), 

let him (her, it) have. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Present, fyabett, to have. 

Perfect, gefyabt fyaben, 

to have had. 

Future, fyaben twrbett, 

to be about to have. 



Plural. 

2. babet, or babt (tyr), 

have (you). 

3. fyabeit ffe, let them have.* 



PARTICIPLES. 



Present, tyabettb, having. 
Preterite, gefyafrt, had. 



Second Auxiliary, feptt, to be. 

but, present tense; — Hoar, imperfect ;—^}ett>efett> 

preterite participle. 



indicative. 

Singular. 
1. id} but, I am. 
2- btt bifi, thou art 

3. er tjt, he is. 

Plural. 

1. tt)tr ffab, we are. 

2. it)V fepb, you are. 

3. .jte fhtb, they are. 



SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Present. 

Singular. 

1. id) fe$, (if) I be. 

2. btt fe9e(t,or fepjl^if) thou be. 

3. er fe|>, (if) he be. 

Plural. 

1. nrir fejjen, or fepn, (if) we be. 

2. tt)r fe^eb, or fepb^if) you be. 

3. ffe fepen, or fepn, (iQthey be. 



# The first person plural of the imperative Is not commonly 
met with. The verb taffett, to let, is usually employed, to ex- 
press that idea. Now and then you see the bare imperative 

thus used ; as, geljen ttrir, let us go ; babeu ttrir ©ebutb, let 

us have patience ; rebett ttrir tttd)t tttetyr ba&Ott, let us say 
nothing more of it 

15 
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INDICATIVE* SUBJUNCTITE. 

Imperfect. 



Singular. 

1. td) xoax, I was. 

2. bu tt>areft, or war ft, 

thou wast. 

3. er war, he was. 

Floral. 

1. ttrir ttxiren, we were. 
% tfyr noaret, or xoaxt, 

you were. 
3. fte ftareit, they were. 



Singular. 

1. id) bin gmefen, 

I have been. 

2. bu trifl geroefen, 

thou hast been. 

3. er tfl gewefen, 

he has been. 
Plural. 

1. ttrir ftnb geroefett, 

we have been. 

2. tfyr fejjb getoefcn, 

you have been. 

3. fte ffob genjefen, 

they have been. 



Singular. 

1- td) tt>are, (if) I were. 

2. bu nxireft, (if) thou wert. 

3. er tt>dre, (if) he were. 

Plural. 

1. ttrir tD&rew, (if) we were. 

2. tfyr ttKhret, (if ) you were, 

3. fie tt>arett/(if) they were. 
Perfect. 



Singular. 

1. t<f^ fet> geroefen, 

(if) I have been. 

2. feft fajeft, or fepfi, gett>e* 

fett, (if) thou hast been. 

3. er fe# gew>efen, 

(if) he have been. 
Plural. 

1. ttrir feijen, or fe$n, gen>e* 

fen, (if) we have been. 

2. tfyr fejjeb, or fe*)b, geroe* 

fen, (if) you have been* 

3. fie fepett, or fej>tt/ getre* 



fen, (if) they have been. 

Pluperfect. 

Singular. Singular. 

1. wfy war geioefen, 1. kfy todre gewefett, 

I had been. (if) I had been. 

2. btt tt>are# gemefen, 2. bu wSreft groefen, 

thou hadst been. (if) thou hadst been. 

3. er ttwtr genttfen, 3. er tttfre fletoefett, 

he had been. (if) he had been. 
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INDICATIVE. 

Plural. 

1. totr Karen getoefen, 

we had beenT 

% tyrnnuret getoefen, 

you had been. 

3. ffe waxen gewefen, 

they had been. 
First 

Singular. 

1. id) toerbe fcyn, 

I shall be. 

2. bu nrirjt fepn, 

thou shalt, or wilt, be. 

3. er nrirb fepn, 

he shall, or will, be. 
Plural. 

1. ttrir toerben fe^n, 

we shall be. 

2. tljr toerbet fepn, 

you shall, or will, be. 

3. ffe toerben fejw, 

they shall, or will, be. 



SUBJTTNCTTVB. 

Plural. 

1. voir iD&rett getoefen, 

(if) we had been. 

2. \\)t todret getoefen, 

(if) yon had been. 

3. ffe mdren groefen, 

(if) they had been. 

Future. 

Singular. 

1. id) toerbe fepn, 

(if) I shall be. 

2. bu toerbeft fepn, 

(if) thou shalt be. 

3. er toerbe ftyn, 

(if) he shall be. 
Plural. 

1. toir toerben fe$u, 

(if) we shall be." 

2. tyr toerbet fepn, 

(if) you shall be. 

3. ffe merben fejm, 

(if) they shall be. 



Singular. 

1. tcfy toerbe gewefen fepn, 

I shall have been. 

2. bu totrft getoefen fe?>n, 

thou shalt r or wilt, have 
been. 



Second Future. 

Singular. 

1. id) toerbe getoefen fepn, 

(if) I shall have been. 

2. bu toerbejt getoefen fejnt/ 

(if) thou shalt have 
been. 



shall, or will, have -been. 



Derbe getoefen ftytt, 

(if) he shall have been. 
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INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Plural. Plural. 

1. ttrir roerben gewefen fepn, 1. nrir Herbert gewefen ftyn, 

we shall have been. (if) we shall have been. 

2. tyr tooerbet gemefkn feptt, 2. tfjr werbet geroefen feint, 

you shall, or will, (if) you shall have been, 

have been. 

3. fie roerben getoefen ftyn, 3. fie roerben gewefen fejm, 

they shall, or will, (if)they shall have been, 

have been. 

First Future Conditional. 
Singular. 

1. td) nourbe feptt, I should, or would, be. 

2. bit WUtbefi feptt, thou shouldst, or wouldst, be. 

3. er tt>itrbe fe^tt, he should, or would, be. 

Plural. 
1. tt>tr ttmrbett fe^n, we should, or would, be. 
2; \\)X tt)ftrbet feptt, you should, or would, be. 
3. fie ttritrben fejm, they should, or would, be. 

Second Future Conditional. 

Singular. 

1. td) ttntrbe gett>efen fepn, I should, or would, have been. 

2. bU ttUtrbefl geroefen feplt, thou shouldst, or wouldst, have 

' been. 

3. er ttntrbe gett>efen fe^n, he should, or would, have been. 

Plural. 

1. tt>tr ttHtrbett gewefett fejm, we should, or would, have been. 

2. tfyr tt>i'trbet gewefert fe^n, you should, or would, have been. 

3. fie tt>itrbett geroefen feptt, they should, or would, have been. 

IMPERATIVE. 

Singular. Plural. 

2- fty (bit), be (thou). 2. fe$b (tfyr), be (you). 

3. fet) er, let him be. 3. fe^en, or fejm fie, 

let them be. 
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INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLES. 

Pres. fe^n, to be. Present, fe^enb, being. 

Perf. gett>efen fepn, Preterite, gewefett, been, 

to kave been. 

Fut. fejm roerbett, 

to be about to be. 

Third Auxiliary. n>erben> to become. 

n>erbe, present ;— ttmrbe (or warb*), imperf. ;— gettorben 

(or toorbett), pret part. 

INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Present* 

Singular. Singular. 

1. tct) tterbe, I become. 1. id) fterbe, (if) I become. 

2. btt ttrirfl, thou becomest. 2. btt mxbejt f 

(if) thou becomest. 

3. €V tiritb, he becomes. 3. *r tt)erbe, if he become. 

Plural. Plural. 

1. ttrir nwben, we become. 1. n>hr werbett, 

(if) we become. 

2. tljr noetbet, you become. 2. tyr tt>erbet, 

(if ) you become. 

8. fteroerteft, 3. {ten>erbett, 

they become. (if) they become. 

Imperfect. 
Singular. Singular. ~ 

1. tdj nmrbe (or roarb), 1. tdj ttmrbe, (if) I became. 

I became. 

2. bit nmrbejl (or roarbjt), 2. bit rourbeji, 

thou becamest. (if) thou becamest 

3. er ttmrbe (or nxirb), 3. er tt>itrbe, {if) he became. 

he became. 



m-MMmt.Mii 



* I am of opinion that the form ttmrbe, throughout tfaeiw- 

15» 
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INDICATIVE. 


SUBJUNCTIVE. 




Plural. 


Plural. 


1. 


ttrir ttwrben, we became. 


1. roir ttmrben, 

(if) we became. 


2. 


ifjt ttmrbet, you became.^ 


2. it)v ttntrbet, 

(if) you became. 


3. 


ffe ttmrben, 


3. ffe rourben, 




they became. 


(if) they became. 




Per/ecf. 




Singular. 


Singular. 


1. 


td) bin gemorben, or toot* 


1. tct) fep geroorben, or wor* 




ben, I have become.*' 


ben, (if) I have become. 


2. 


bu 6tjl geworben, or «>or* 


2. bn fityejl, or fepjl, geroor* 




belt, thou hast become. 


ben, or morben, 

(if) thou hast become. 


3. 


er {(I gemorben, or toot* 


3. er fej> genoorben, or toot* 




ben, he has become. 


ben, (if) he have become. 




Plural. 


Plural. 


1. 


ttrir ffnb geroorben, or 


1. ttrir fepen, or fejjn, gewor* 




n>orben, 


ben, or roorben, 




we have become. 


(if) we have become. 


2. 


iljr fejjb getoorben, or 


2. itjt fepeb, or fepb, gett>or* 




roorben, 


ben, or noorben, 




you have become. 


(if) you have become. 


3. 


ffe ftnb gemorben, or 


3. ffe fepen, or fepn, genoor* 




roorben, 


ben, or morben, 




they have become. 


(if ) they have become. 



perfect, is preferable to the adoption of tt>arb, in some of the 
persons. 

* ©emotben is used with- an adjective ; and ttwrben after a 

participle preterite : id) bin ttmfe genoorben, td) bin geltebt 
worbem 
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INDICATIVE. 



SUBJUNCTIVE. 



Pluperfect 



Singular. 

1. id) toot genoorben, or 

toorben, 

I had become. 

2. buwarefl (n>arft) genoor* 

ben, or worben, 

thou hadst become. 

3. er nxir genoorben, or 

noorben, 

he had become. 

Plural. 

1. nnr toaxcn genoorben, or 

noorben, 

we had become. 

2. iljjr noaret (n>art) genoor* 

ben, or noorben, 

you had become. 

3. fie noaren, geroorben, or 

roorben, 

they had become. 



Singular. 

1. i# rodre geroorben, or 
worben, 

(if) I had become. 

2. bu n>drejl, genoorben, or 
worben, 

(if) thou hadst become. 

3. er wdre getoorben, or 
noorben, 

(if) he had become. 

Plural. 

1. toiv rodren geroorben, or 
roorben, 

(if) we had become. 

2. tljr nodret genoorben, or 
noorben, 

(if) you had become. 

3. ffe nodreh genoorben, or 

noorben, 

(if) they had become. 



First Future* 



Singular. 

1. \Aj n>erbe noerben, 

I shall become. 

2. bu ttrirji noerben, thou 

shalt, or wilt, become. 

3. er tt)trb noerben, he shall, 

or will, become. 



Singular. 

1. id) noerbe werben, 

(if) I shall become. 

2. bu werbeji n>erben, 

(if) thou shalt become. 

3. er n>erbe noerben, 

(if) he shall become. 
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INDICATIVE. 

Plural. 

1. ttrir toetben tt>erben, 

we shall become. 

2. tl)r werbet twben, you 

shall, or will, become. 

3. jte werben wetfoeit, they 

shall, or will, become. 

Second 



i. id) werbe geroorfcen, or 
worben, fan, 

I shall have become. 

2. bu nrirjl geworben, or 
tt>orben, fepu, thou shalt, 

or wilt, have become. 

3. er ttrirb genoorbeu, or toot* 
ben, fepn, he shall, or will, 

have become 

Plural. 

1. ttrir tterben groorben, or 
tt>orbcn, feint, 

we shall have become. 

2. tl)r tt>erbct geworben, or 
toorben, fepn, you shall, or 

will, have become. 

3. jTe roerben geroorben, or 
toorten, fepn, they shall, 

or will, have become. 



SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Plural. 

1. *rir werben tt>erben, 

(if ) we shall become* 

% % tterbet werben, 

(if) you shall become. 

3. ffe merbett n>erben, 

(if) they shall become. 

Future. 

Singular. 

1. id) werbe getwrbeit, or 
twrben, fepn, (if) I shall 

have become. 

2. bu werbejl genwrben, or 
noorben, fepn, (if) thou 

shalt have become. 

3. er noerbe geioorben, or 
noorben, fe$n, (if) he shall 

have become. 

Plural. 

1. wir werben getwrben, or 
worben, fepu, (if) we shall 

have become. 

2. tl)r roerbet geroorbeu, or 
morben, fepn, (if) you 

shall have become. 

3. ffe merbfit geroorbett, or 
tt>orben, fepn, (if) they 

shall have become. 



* 

First Future Conditional 

Singular. 

1. id) rourbe roerben, I should, or would, become. 

2. bit ttmrbejt trerbeu, thou shouldst, or wouldst, become. 

3. er ttHtrbe tt>erben, he should, or would, become. 
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» 

Plural. 

1. ttrir tt)urben ttfcrbeit, we should, or would, become. 

2. \\)t ttHtrbet WCtbett, you should, or would, become. 

3. fle nritrben roerben, they should, or would, become. 

Second Future Conditional. 

Singular. 

1. td) umrbe geworbett, or morben, fe$n, 

I should, or would, have become. 

2. bu roiirbeji geroorben, or roorben, fejw, 

thou shouldst, or wouldst, have become* 

3. er rourbe genwrben, or noorben, feptt, 

he should, or would, have become. 

Plural. 

1. n>ir mftrben geroorben, or roorben, fe^n, 

we should, or would, have become. 

2. tyr ttmrbet geroorben, or roorben> fcfwt, 

you should, or would, have become. 

3. ffe nourben geroorben, or roorben, fejm, 

they should^ or would, have become. 

IMPERATIVE. 

Singular. Plural. 

2. roerbe (bu) 2. roetbet (tyr), 

become (thou). become (you). 

3. toerbe er, 3. roerben ffe, 

let him become. let them become. 

INFINITIVE. 

Pres. roerben, to become. 

Perf. geroorben, or roorben, fepn, to have become. 

Fut. roerben roerben, to be about to become. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Present, roerbenb, becoming. . 
Preterite, getoorben, or mot bett, become. 
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Observations. 

1. According to the English grammar, the verbs may, will, 
shall, let, are, in conjugation, employed as auxiliaries. They 
are not required for the German conjugation. The ideas 
which they convey, are, indeed, expressed by similar verbs, 
in German, but they merely indicate the possibility or neces- 
sity of an action expressed by other verbs with which they 
are combined, and which they govern in the infinitive mood. 
But if that be admitted as a criterion of helping verbs, their 
number may be still farther increased. True auxiliaries are 
only those, without which no complete conjugation can be 
formed; and under this description come the three verbs 
that have been exhibited. It may not be improper to say a few 
words of the other supposed auxiliaries, in order to make their 
nature more perfectly understood. They are : id) mag, similar 
to the English, I may ; id) ttnB, answering to, I will ; id) fott, 
I shall. To these may be added : id) farm, I can ; id) barf, 
I dare ; id) mag, I must ; id) faffe, I let. Those verbs are de- 
fective in English, all but two, to let, and to dare ; in German, 
they are conjugated through all persons, tenses, and moods, 
excepting perhaps the imperative. They are all irregular, and 
will be found conjugated at the end of section third below. 
In this place, their signification is to be briefly explained. 

3d) mag, I may* Infinitive, mogetu The English verb, 
may, denotes the potential mood. The German signifies, 
1. Possibility, depending on another's will ; being permit- 
ted, being at liberty to do a thing ; as, er mag forfeit, er mag 
tt>etnen, id) fcerbiete e$ tym md)t, he may laugh, he may cry, 
I do not forbid it him. 2. Chance or possibility as a con- 
cession on the part of the speaker ; as, er mag ettt bxotozt 
3Rantt feist, he may be (I concede it) an excellent man ; e$ 

mbd)te ffcf> eretgtten, it might happen ; e$ mod)te regnett, it 

might rain. 3. A wish, or desire, particularly in the present 
and imperfect of the subjunctive ; as, mdge €V lattge febett ! 



/ 
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may he live long ! tttSge e£ ber S)immd gefot ! may Heaven 
grant it \ id) racd)te n>oW etn>a$ ba&on f^a&en / 1 should like 
to have some part of it; and also with an accusative case, 
like a transitive verb ; as, id) mag tal md)t, I do not like 
that. In this signification, it is frequently applied to what is 
eaten or drunk. For example: tnogert (Ste ©aiterfrattt? 
do you like sour-krout ? neitt tcf) mag e$ md)t, no, I do not 
like it 3d) mag btefen ©ettt mdjt, I do not like this wine. 
3d) mag tttrf)td mefyr, I do not like any more. In sack 
phrases, an infinitive may be supplied, viz. eflett, to eat, or 
trtttfclt, to drink; and the construction with the accusative, 
may be considered as elliptical. 9R5gett, in the sense of 
fdnnett, which was common in the old German, and was 
sometimes employed by Luther', as, Ora6ett m gid) n\d)t f 
1 cannot dig, is no longer in use. 

34) WiUf I will. Infinitive tDoKeit* This answers, 1. to 
the Latin veUe, and the French vouloir ; and implies a future 
event, so far as it proceeds from will and inclination. For 
example: tttotfen ©te fpafcterett gefjen? will you take,* 
walk? that means, is it your will or inclination, to take a 
walk 1 3d) ttritt fefett, I will read ; the same as, it is my will, 
or my inclination, to read. <£r ttnfl fKegen, ttttb bat feint 
§ftttgel, he wishes to fly, and has no wings. The idea of pur- 
pose and inclination always accompanies this verb ; it is not 
employed, as in English, to denote mere futurity, for which 
tnerbett is exclusively appropriated. It signifies, 2. an impli- 
ed assertion, he will have it so, he affirms it to he so ; as, ®f 

IdiK bid) gefeljen fyaben, he will have it that he saw you ; bfe 
gente w o C e n e$ in ber 3*ft»ng gefefen fyafcett, the people 

affirm that they read it in the newspaper. 

3d) fott, I shall. Infinitive, feftett* The English shall may 
be regarded as the literal translation of the German word, 
but it does not comprehend all its meanings. The verb to be, 
with the preposition to and the infinitive of another verb fol- 
lowing (as, I am to see, we are to go), answers to its stgnHt- 
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cations more frequently than shall. The German verb de- 
notes: 1. To be obliged, by necessity, or duty. It may then, 
as occasion requires, be rendered by shall, must, ought, am 
to ; in French, hyfaUoir, devoir. For example : 2>n fottjt 
bad tfjltn, thou shah do that, thou art to do that, thou must do 
that ; s7 faut. ©ie (often (djretben, you are to write ; vous 
devez ecrire, or t"7 faut que vous ecriviez. 2. To be bid, to 
be. commissioned or to be authorized. 3d) foil batjitl gefyen, 
I am to go there, ©oft id) eg fyaben ? am I to have it, may 
I have it ? ©oft trf) e£ tylttt, Ober tlid>t ? am I to do it, or 
not 1 may I do it, or not ? 3. To be said, to be reported or 

supposed ; as, ber $6ittg foil angef otnmen feptt, the king is 
said to be arrived. Die frattjoftftfje glotte foil gefdjfagen 
TOOtbeit (epn, the French fleet is said to have been beaten. 
(26 foil fid} jttgetragen fyaben, it is said to have happened. 

©ie (often mid) md)t befeibtgt Ijaben ? you are supposed 
not to have offended me : er (oft (etnen ©ag ert»te(en fyaben, 

he is admitted to have proved his position. These subse- 
quent significations have all a connection with the first and 
original one, which implies a necessity. There is always a 
WOften, corresponding to a (often ; as, 35tt fotft l)tet Met* 
ben (3d) Wtft e£), thou shalt remain here (it is my will); 

6r (oft in ber ©tabt (etn, bte ?ewte n> often ibn gefefyen 

fyaben, he must be, (according to report) in the city ; the peo- 
ple will have it (affirm), that they saw him. Hence (often 
comes to be equivalent to bebenten, to signify ; as, 2Ba£ (o ft 

(bebenten) ber £nt? (i. e. 3Ba$ wottt 3br bamit bejeid)* 

nen ?) what mean* the hat ? (i. e. what do you will or intend 
to intimate by it ?) This word is common' in a conditional 
future, which is very frequently employed. For example : 

SEBettn er f ommett fottte, if he should come ; wenn bo£ (o 
feprt fottte, if that should be so; (oftte (tcf) ba$ ffietter an* 

bent/ (o moften ttrir anSgefyett, should the weather change, 
we will go out ©often is often used with an ellipsis, when 
the infinitive of some other verb is to be supplied. In this 
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way several phrases are to be explained. For example: 
2Bag fott id) ? what shall I ? — supply tfyurt, do, — what shall 
I do 1 what am I to do ? what would you with me ? what do 
you want of me 1 Thus, 5$}a$ fottfi bit ? wa$ foil er ? tttog 
fofl fie ? *tt>a$ fotTett nrir, wag fotft tbr, »a^ follen ffe ? 

what art thou to do, what art thou wanted for, what is he to 
do 1 or what is he wanted for, etc. 2Bag fott bag, what 
shall that — supply fcplt, be, what shall that be, what does k 
tend to, what does that mean ? This is sometimes fully ex- 
pressed by, wag foil bag betjkn, what is that to mean, what 
is the meaning of that, what do you mean by that 1 From 
that elliptical mode of speaking, the following significations 
may be assigned to follen : — (a) To mean. Examples : ©0$ 
fottert bte fteben gammer? what mean the seren lambs? 
SGBag foil bag ©efd)wafc ? what means that talk 1 2Bag 
fotten btefe $r&n$e ? what mean these wreaths ? 2Bag fott 
after btefet ? but what means this man 1 In all these phrases, 
the infinitive fetflt, or in the last, tfyuit, may be under* 
stood, (b) To be intended* Ex. ©te Jottett alte fit* mefo 
S)<UX$ t they are all intended for my house. SBettt foil betttt 
btefer ©traufj ? for whom is this nosegay intended 1 ©etflf, 
to be, may here again be understood, (c) To tend to, to serve 
some purpose, to be of a certain use, to be good for. Ex. 
2Bojn foil btefe (gwtebrigtmg ? what purpose does this hu- 
miliation serve, what does it tend to, of what use is it ? 2Ba$ 
foil tmr bte (Srjigebutt ? of what use is primogeniture to me 1 
98ag foil nttr bag ©elb ? of what use is the money to me ? 
Lastly, the, English words, may, can, toiU, or, in the imper- 
fect, might, could, would, will sometimes aptly render the 
German phrases, in which follen occurs. 

3d) 1am, I can. Infinitive, fonnett* It signifies, 1. To 
be able. Lat. posse, Fr. pouvoir. 2. To be permitted, to have 
the liberty to do a thing. Thus it stands frequently, where 
the English put may. For example : ©te f Orttten bag tfyim, 
ttenn ©te WOtten, you may do that, if you like. Indeed, it 

16 
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is more usual to express that idea by the verb fotltteit, than 
by ttiogem The infinitive, which generally follows after fort* 

ttett/is sometimes left out; as, ©ott fann attetf n>a$ er ttriff, 

God can do all he willeth ; supply tfyltn, do. In ancient Ger- 
man, the verb signified to know (savoir), as the old English 
to can.* Remains of this use of fonnett as equivalent to fell* 
tten or ttrijfen are still found in many expressions. Exam- 
ples : 2)er ftnabe fann feme SJufgabe, the boy can say his 

lesson, knows his lesson by heart ; er faittt fd)6ne ?ieber, he 
knows pretty songs, he can sing pretty songs. Here the in- 
finitives fagert, ftngett, to say, to sing, may be understood, 
fonnett ©te Deutfd) ? do you know German ? ©r tetttt 
©ried)tfcf) r he knows Greek. In such instances, fefen, to 
read, fprafyen, to speak, fcerjtefyen, to understand, or similar 
infinitives, may be supplied. 

3d) barf, I dare. Infinitive, bitrfen* This verb signifies, 
1. To be allowed, and expresses liberty or power as depending 

upon the law or will of another ; as, jebermann barf SOBaflFen 
rragen; aber mdjt jeber barf ba$ 3Btfb fdtfefj en, every- 
body may carry arms ; but not every one may (has liberty to) 

kill the game ; 3Bol)f b a r f ?tebe merbert urn bie 8te6e ; bod) 
fotdjem ©fart} barf ttur em $omg natyen, it is indeed law- 

Jul for love to woo love, but only a king should be allowed to 
approach such splendor. 2. To be possible, in a logical sense, 
it may be ; as, (£$ b it r f t e jefct gU fpat fettt, it may be too 
late now. Only the imperfect subjunctive is used in this 
sense. The signification to need, requiring the genitive is 
mostly obsolete, and beblirfett and braudjeit have taken the 
place of butfett in such cases. So also instead of bttrfen, to 

— — * - __^ — ^^— — » 

* In the Scotch idiom, the word to can is still found, for ex- 
ample : " What we first learn we best can," i. e. what we first 
learn, we know best " Other prayers can I none," i. e. I know 
no other prayer. Walter Scott's Lay of the Last Minstrel, Cant 

n.sta 
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dare, which was formerly in use, tt>agett and other similar 
words are now generally employed. It frequently signifies to 
have occasion as growing out of the signification to need. 

Example : (gr b a r f ftd) bariiber ntcfyt nmnbern, he should 

not be (has no occasion to be) surprised at that r In these in- 
stances it has the infinitive after it. When it occurs without 
an infinitive, it is by ellipsis, so that some infinitive is to be 
understood. Example : Qx barf ntcfyt in ba£ Qanti, he dares 
not, or may not, come into the house, where fontnten, to come, 
is understood. 

jtomtett, biirfett, and ntogett, signifying may, differ thus : 
f fatten expresses mere possibility ; s», dv t a n n frattf feut, 
he may be sick, i. e. perhaps he is sick, it is possible. <Dftr* 
fen is so used only in the imperfect subjunctive, and implies 
not only that a thing may be, but a probability that it will be ; 
as, dv btttfte e$ fcfyott gemerft fyaben, he has probably al- 
ready noticed it. 30ft>gen implies a concession on the part of 
the speaker ; as, @t mag 9?ed)t f)aben, I grant that he may 
be right. This word is also employed in questions when 
something very doubtful, strange or inexplicable is referred 

to; as, 2Ba$ mag ba$ roobt bebeuten? what can that 

mean ? 

3d) ntu$, I must. Infinitive, mufien* It coincides pretty 
exactly with the English must; now and then, it .is to be ren- 
dered by ought; and not unfrequently the terms, to be 
obliged, am to, art to, is to, are to, answer to the significa- 
tion. With the negative, it occasionally expresses need not. 
Sometimes, it has a mere potential meaning, and is to be 
translated by may. It occurs elliptically, when some infini- 
tive is understood; as, 3d) tttttfj Jlirutf, understand gefyen, 
I must (go) back. 

3d) fafle, I let Infinitive, (affen, to let and to cause, i. e. 
to permit and to command; as, @tt S}Cl\X$ batten fajfett, to 

get a house built; etnen 9totf madjen lajfen, t6 get a coat 
made. When combined with the reciprocal pronoun, it 
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seems often equivalent to the English may, or is to be with a 
passive verb; as, ba$ (&$t ftd>t lttd)t ttyuit, that ia not to be 
done ; baton liege ftcf> mete$ fagett, of that much might be 
said; bo£ Idgt ftcf) tttd)t begretfeit, that is not to be compre- 
hended. As an auxiliary to the imperative, the Germans use 
it only for the first person plural of that mood. ?a#t Utt6 
ntd)t mefyr bafcon rebeit, let us say nothing more of it ta$en, 
which properly means to leave, to leave off, etc. also signifies 
to look, to have an appearance, in the sense of being suitable, 
fitting, or becoming. 3?Utt ta£t ber £ut crjl fd)On, now the 
hat looks well; £)03 fd#t lticf)t frf)6n, that does not look well. 
But for all such peculiarities, which are not of a grammatical 
nature, the reader is referred to the larger lexicons. 

2* In English, the auxiliary, to be, is joined with the par- 
ticiple present, to form what is called the definite, or deter- 
mined, time ; as, I am (now) writing, I was (then) loving. 
Such a combination is foreign to the German language, in 
which the definite time is not distinguished from the others. 
3d) f(r)rei(e, stands for I write, and I am writing ; id) fdjreib, 
for I wrote, and I was writing ;. id) fdjmbe fo ebcit, I am just 
now writing. 

3. Another peculiarity of the English tongue consists in 
the verb to do, employed to express the present, and past im- 
perfect, of the verb active and neuter, marking the action, or 
time, with greater force and distinction ; as, i" do love thee* 
It is also of frequent, and almost necessary use, in interroga- 
tive and negative sentences. This mode of expression is not 
quite unknown to the Germans ; for it is, in some provinces, 
to be met with among the lower people ; as, Set) that (tebeit, 
I did love ; thutt ©te it)m fdjretbett, do write to him ; but it 
is utterly banished from the general and classical language. 
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SECTION n. 



CONJUGATION OF REGULAR VERBS. 

There is but one conjugation of the Regular Verb, of 
which the following is a representation, in the Active Voice : 



indicative. 

Present. 

Singular. 

1 person, e; as, 3d) fofee, 

I praise. 

2 person, efi, or ft* 
3 et, or t 

Plural. 
1 person, en* 

2 et,ort 

3 ttu 



SUBJUNCTIVE. 



Singular. 
1 person e« 



2 
3 



2- 
3- 



1 
2 
3 

1 
2 
3 



Singular. 

- etc, or te. 

- etefi, or tejt* 

- ete, or te* 

Plural. 

- eten, or ten. 

- etet, or tet. 

- eteu, or ten* 



Imperfect 



1 
2 
3 

1 
2 
3 



IMPERATIVE. 



2 
3 



Singular. 

-e. 
-e* 



3- 



inpinttive. 
Present, eit. 



eji* 
e* 



Plural, 

-etu 

-et* 

-ett* 



Singular. 

— ete* 

— ete|t* 

— ete* 



Plural. 

- eteu. 

- etet 
-eten. 



Plural. 

- et, or t 
-en* 



16* 



participles. 
Present, enb* 
Preterite, ge*et, or ge*t* 
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General Rules* 

I. The other tenses are compounded with auxiliaries; 
namely, the perfect, and pluperfect, with fyafcen (or, if the 
verb be a neuter, of a particular description, with fe^tt), and 
the preterite participle; the futures with werbett, and the 
infinitive. 

II. The first and third persons plural, of the present tense, 
are always like the infinitive, and vice versa. The first and 
third persons singular, and plural, of the imperfect, are re- 
spectively alike. This applies to all verbs, both regular and 
irregular. 

III. The preterite participle has everywhere the syllable 
<je prefixed to it, except in verbs compound inseparable, and 
some others, which make the infinitive in tereit, or treit ; as, 

9tegtereit, to govern ; fyantfyterett, to handle ; bafeftren, to 
jest; fpafctrett, to walk ; ftoljiren, to be proud ; imdrftoftreit, 
to spell ; barhitetir to shave; marfcrjtren, to march. 

IV. The radical vowels of regular verbs are never changed. - 
If, for instance, fragett, to ask, be considered as a regular, 
it is not correct to make the second and third person sing, 
ores, indie, fr&gji, frdgt, transforming the vowel a into the 
diphthong d. 

V. The c before ft, in the second pers. sing. pres. ind. ; 
before t, in the third pers. sing, and second pers. plural; 
likewise before t, throughout the imp., and before the same 
letter in the pret. partic, is commonly thrown out, when from 
such an abridgment no harshness arises in the pronunciation. 
But it must be observed, that thi* is only allowable in the in- 
dicative mood ; and would be improper in the subjunctive. 

VI. In verbs that have the letters [, or r, in the last sylla- 
ble, the e of inflection, after those letters, if it be not itself 
the last letter, is always omitted, even in the infinitive ; as, 

©ammetn, to collect, for fammefen ; bauern, to last, for 

banerert. Sometimes the e, before i and r, is cast away ; 
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as, 3d) fainmle, I collect, for fammele ; bit famtrrfeft, thoa 
collectest, for fammetji (fammeteji) ; er fatmnfet, for famm* 

e(t* (5$ baitret, it lasts, for e£ bauett* However, this mode 
of contraction is neither so regular nor so much in use, as 
the former. 

VII. The passive Voice is universally formed by means of 
tiperben, the third auxiliary. 

Active Voicb. 

[often/ to praise. 

lobe, pres. ; — fobete (or lobte), imperf. ;— gefobet (or getobt), 

pret part. 

INDICATIVE. , SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Present Tense. 
Singular. Singular. 

1. id) lobe, I praise. 1. id) lobe, (if ) I praise. 

2. bu lobeft, or fobft, 2. bu lobeji, 

' thou praisest (if) thou praise. 

3. er lobet, or [obt, 3. er lobe, (if) he praise. 

he praises. 
Flora]. Plural. 

1. toix iobtn, we praise. 1. nnr loben, (if) we praise. 

. 2. it)t lobet, or- lobt, 2. \\)t lobet, (if) you praise, 
you praise. 

3. fee loben, they praise. 3. fie lobeit, (if) they praises 

Imperfect. 
Singular. Singular. 

1. id) lobte, I praised, (did 1. id} tobete, (if) I praised. 

praise, was praising). 

2. bu lobteft, thou praisedst. 2. btt lobeteft, 

(if) thou praisedst. 

3. er lobte, he praised. 3. er lobete, (if) he praised. 
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INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Plural. Plural. 

1. XOXX fobtett, we praised. 1. toix fobeten, (if) w « praised. 

2. \t)X tobtet, you praised. 2. il)r tobetet, (iO y° u praised. 

3. fie fobtett, they praised. 3. fie tobetett, (iQ tnev praised. 

Perfect. 
Singular. Singular. 

1. id) t)abt getobt, 1. icf> fyabe gefobt, 

I have praised. (if) I have praised. 

2. btt fyabeji getobt, 

(if) thou have praised. 

3. er fyabe getobt, 

(if) he have praised. 



2. btt fyaji getobt, 

thou hast praised. 

3. er f)at getobt, 

he has praised. 
Plural. 

1. toix fyaben getobt, 

we have praised. 

2. ifyr t)abt getobt, 

you have praised. 

3. fie fyaben gefobt, 

they have praised. 



Singular. 

1. iti) Jjatte getobt, 

I had praised. 

2. btt fyatteji getobt, 

thou hadst praised. 

3. er fyatte gefobt, 

he had praised. 

Plural. 

1. ttrir fatten gefobt, 

we had praised. 

2. itjx Ijattet gefobt, 

you had praised. 

3. fie fatten gefobt, 

they had praised. 



Plural. 

1. toix fyaben gefobt, 

(if) we have praised. 

2. tfyr tyabtt gefobt, 

(if) you have praised. 

3. fie fyaben getobt, 
(if) they have praised. 

Pluperfect. . 

Singular. 

1. id) fydtte gefobt, 
(if) I had praised 

2. bit fyattejt gefobt, 
(if) thou hadst praised. 

3. er fydtte getobt, 

(if) he had praised. 

Pluial. 

1. toix Ijdttert gefobt, 
(if) we had praised. 

2. tfyr Ijdttet gefobt, 

(if) you had praised. 

3. fie fatten getobt, 

(if) they had praised. 
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INDICATIVE. 



SUBJUNCTIVE. 



First Future, 



Singular. 

1. id) roerbe lobett, 

I shall praise. 

2. bit nnrft toben, 

thou shalt, or wilt, praise. 

3. er ttrirb (obett, 

he shall, or will, praise* 

Plural. 

1. ttrir tt>erben lotert, 

we shall praise. 

2. itjt tpcrbet (obett, 

you shall, or will, praise. 

3. tfe roerben (oben, 

they shall, or will, praise. 



Singular. 

1. id) werbe (obett, 

(if) I shall praise. 

2. bit tt>erbeft(obett, 

(if) thou shalt praise. 

3. er noerbe lobett, 

(if) he shall praise. 

Plural. 

1. »nr roerbett lobett, 

(if) we shall praise. 

2. tyr tt>erbet tobett, 

(if ) you shall praise. 

3. jte n>erben lobett, 

(if) they shall praise. 



Second Future. 



Singular. 

1. id) tt>erbe getobt fyabett, 

I shall have praised. 

2. feu ttnrft getobt fyabett, 

thou shalt, or wilt, 
have praised, etc. 



Singular. 

1. id) tt>erbe getobt fyabett, 

(if) I shall have praised. 

2. bu tperbejl getobt fyabett, 

(if) thou shalt have 
praised, etc. 



First Future Conditional* 

Singular. 

1. id) ttmrbe tobett, I should, or would, praise. 

2. bu Witrbeft (obett, thou shouldst, or wouldst, praise. 

3. er tt>itrbe tobett, he should, or would, praise. 

Plural. 

1. ttrir TDltrbcit tobett, we should, or would, praise. 

2. tyr tt>ftrbet tobett, you should, or would, praise. 
3w jle ttmrbett tobett, they should, or would, praise. 
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Second Future Conditional. 

Singular. 

1. id} ttHtrbe gelobt babett, I should, or would, have praised. 

2. bu nmrbeft gelobt babett, 

thou- shouldst, or wouldst, have praised, etc. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
Singular. Plural. 

2. lobe (bit)/ Praise (thou). 2. fobet, or lobt (tljr), 

praise (you). 

3. fobe er, praise he, or let 3. lobett fle, praise they, or 

him praise. let them praise. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Present, lobett, to praise. 

Perfect, gelobt fyabett, to have praised. 

Future, lobett Werbett, to be about to praise. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Present, lobettb, praising. 
Preterite, gelobet, or gelobt, praised. 

Passive Voice. 
gefobt tt>erbeit, to be praised. 

INDICATIVE. ' SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Present. 

Singular. Singular. 

1. td) noerbe gefebt, 1. ttf) roerbe gelobt, 

I am praised. (if ) I be praised. 

2. btt ttrirjt gelobt, 2. bu werbeft gelobt, 

thou art praised. (if) thou be praised. 

3. er ttrirb gelobt, 3. er tterbe gelobt, 

he is praised. (if) he be praised. 
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INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Plural. Plural. 

1. nnr voerben gefobt, 1. tore tt>erben getobt, 

we are praised. (if) we be praised. 

2. tljr n>erbet gefobt, 2. tyr nwbet gefobt, 

you are praised. (if) you be praised. ' 

3. fte tt>crben gefobt, 3. fie nrcrben getobt, 

they are praised. (if) they be 'praised. 

Imperfect 

Singular. Singular. 

1. id) ttmrbe (or tparb) ge* 1. id) nntrbe gefobt, 

fobt, I was praised. (if) I were praised. 

2. bu ttmrbejt (or roarbft) ge* 2. bn nnirbefl gefobt, 

fobt, thou wast praised. (if) thou wert praised. 

3. er, tt>urbe (or n>arb) ge* 3. er nnirbe getobt, 

tobt, he was praised. (if) he were praised. 

Plural. Plural. 

1. ttrir ttmrben getobt, 1. nnr ttmrben gefobt, 

we were praised. (if) we were praised. 

2. \t)t ttntrbet gefobt, 2. tfyr tfmrbet gelobt, 

you were praised. (if) you were praised. 

3. fie ttmrben gelobt, 3. fte ttmrben gelobt, 

they were praised. (if) they were praised. 

Perfect. 
Singular. Singular. 

1. id) Un getobt roorben, 1. id) fe^ gefobt tt>orben, 

I have been praised. (if) I have been praised. 

2. bu btfi getobt roorben, 2. bu fe^ejt getobt voorben, 

thou hast been praised. (if) thou hast been praised. 

3. er ifl gefobt tt>orben, 3. er fet> getobt tporben, 

he has been praised. (if) he have been praised. v 
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INDICATIVE. 

Plural. 

1. ttrir jfitb gefobt ttwrbeu, 

we have been praised. 

2. tljr fejjb gefobt tt>orben, 

you have been praised. 

3. ffe flpb gefobt ttwrbett, 

they have been praised. 



SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Plural. 

1. ttrir fejjen gefobt wwrbett, 

(if) we have been praised. 

2. tyr fe^eb gefobt twrbeu, 

(if) you have been praised. 

3. fie fepen gefobt worben, 

(if) they have been praised. 



Pluperfect. 

Singular. Singular. 

1. tcfy tt>ar gefobt ttwrbeit, 1. id) tt>are gefobt ttwrbett, 

I had been praised. (if) I had been praised. 

2. bu tparejl gefobt ipotbett, 2. bu tparejl gefobt tioorbett, 

thou hadst been praised, (if.) thou hadst been 

etc. praised^ etc. 

First Future. 
Singular. Singular. 

L iti) iperbe gefobt twbeu, 1. tcfj tt>erbe gefobt ttwben, 



I shall be praised. 

2. bu wirfi gefobt iperben, 

thou shalt, or wilt, be 
praised. 

8. *r ttrirb gefobt tt>erbeu, he 

shall, or will, be praised. 
Plural. 

1. ttrir tt>erben gefobt tt>erbeu, 

we shall be praised. 

2. tyr tDetbet gef obt werbeu, 

you shall, or will, be 
praised. 

3. ffe werbett gefobt tt>erben, 

they shall, or will, be 
praised. 



(if) I shall be praised. 

2. bu nwbefi gefobt.werbe*, 

(if) thou shalt be praised. 

3. er tperbe gefobt tt>erbeu, 

(if ) he shall be praised. 
Plural. 

1. ttrir tt>erbeu gefobt iperbeu, 

(if) we shall be praised. 

2. tbr nwbet gefobt toerben, 

(if) you shall be praised. 

3. ffe werben gefobt tt>erbett, 

(if) they shall be praised. 
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INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Second Future. 

Singular. Singular. 

1. td> tt>erbe gefobt n>orbett 1. icr) noerbe gefobt ttwbett 

fejm, I shall have been fepn, (if) I shall have 

praised.. been praised. 

2. bu twrfl gefobt toorbett 2. bu n>erbe(t gefobt nwben 

feptt/ thou shalt, or wilt, fe|>n, (if) thou shalt have 

have been praised, etc. been praised, etc. 

First Future Conditional. 

Singular. 

1. id) nrihrbe gefobt roerbeit, I should be praised. 

2. bu nrihrbeft gefobt n>erbeit, 

thou ahouldst, or wouldst, be praised. 

3. er ttmrbe gefobt ttttrbett, he should, or would, be praised* 

Plural. 

1. ttrir mfttbeit gefobt merben, we should, or would, be praised. 

2. \\)t ttwrbet gefobt roerbeit, you 3hould, or would, be praised. 

3. ffe miirbett gefobt roerbett, they should, or would, be praised. 

Second Future Conditional. 

Singular. 

1. fcf) ttiirbe gefobt tterbett fe^lt, I should have been praised. 

2. bu murbefl gefobt tvorbett fetjtt, 

thou shouldst, or wouldst, have been praised, etc. 

IMPERATIVE. 
Singular. Plural. 

2. werbe (bu) gefobt, 2. toetfeet (tyr) gefobt, 

be (thou) praised. be (you) praised. 

3. werbe er gefobt, 3. uoerbett fte gefobt, 

be he praised, or let be they praised, or let 

him be praised. them be praised. 

17 
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INFINITIVE. 

Present, gefobt merben, Jto be praised. 

Perfect, gefobt roorbett fetm, to have been praised. 

Future, roerbett gefobt roerbett, to be about to be praised 

Observations. 

1. In the conjugation of the passive voice, the participle 
roorbeit, of the auxiliary, is used, in preference to geroorben ; 
because the latter, when joined with the preterite participle 
of another verb, would cause a disagreeable repetition of the 
syllable ge« Sometimes roorbeit is omitted in the past tenses ; 
»*» 3d) bin gefobt, for gefobt roorbeit, etc. ; but its omission 

always is harsh. It is the verb fetptt, in the perfect, which 
may readily be omitted. We may say, bafj er uberaft ge* 

Ijaflet roorbett gfoube icf>, instead of bag er uberalt gebajfet 

roorbett iji, that he has been hated every where, I readily 
believe. 

That the German passive is rather heavy and dragging, 
must be admitted ; but it has all the merits of the passive 
voice in the Latin language.* We distinguish domus adifi- 
cata est and domus cedificatur, bag $a\t$ tfl gebatiet and bag 
jpaitg mirb gebauet ; Uttera scripta sunt and littera sari- 

buntur, bie SBriefe fmb gefctjrieben and bie Sriefe roerbett 

gefdynebett* SBerbeit, construed with the participle preterite 
of any active verb, constantly denotes a passive, whilst the 
English is,. for instance, is used indifferently before a neuter 
verb, " He is gone," and before a passive, " He is feared," 

in German, er tfl gegangen, and er roirb gefiircrjtek In the 

English language, nothing informs the hearer or reader of 
these sentences — that the first expresses a circumstance or 
state personal to the individual spoken of; and the second, 
an action performed upon, or a treatment suffered by, the 



* See BoUeau's Mature and Genius of the German Language, 
chap. xii. pp. 175—178. 
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individual, who is represented by the pronoun personal tt* 
Using even the same verb, et tft gefurcfytet/ he is feared, sim- 
ply alludes to the state in which the subject happens to be, 
without any reference to any agent : er ttrirb gefiirdjtet, de- 
notes the state into which the subject is placed by an agent 
under the influence of this agency, though there is no agent 
mentioned. It would be the same if the agent or agents 

were mentioned, gr n>trb t>ott fcmen ©efcrjnriftern ge* 

fttrcfjtet, " He. is feared by his brothers and sisters." We 

may say, au$ bem geliebt mvben folgt pen felafl bat gefteft 

fepn* The English, to be loved is a natural consequence of 
being loved, conveys no clear idea ; whilst the German clearly 
shows that to be beloved is the natural consequence of having 
gained the love (the affections) of another person or of other 
individuals. 



SECTION ffl. 

IRREGULAR VERBS.* 

Verbs of the Old Form. 

As all the original verbs of the language were at first con- 
jugated by changing the vowels of the imperfect and of the 
preterite participle, it is obviously absurd to call that con- 
jugation irregular. It is the original, and consequently the 

* The view given of these verbs by Becker and other modern 
grammarians is so much simpler and more philosophical, than 
that of Nobden, that it has been thought best to substitute a new 
section in the place of his. This could not be done without 
introducing frequently the terms, u Verbs of the Old Form," 
" Verbs of the New Form," for u Irregular Verbs," " Regular 
Verbs." The title of the section, as given by Nohden, however, 
is retained, and the other terms are so introduced as to explain 
themselves. A complete and corrected tabular view of the Ir- 
regular Verbs in the ordinary form will be found in the Ap- 
pendix. — En. 
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regular conjugation. Derivative verbs assumed a simpler 
form of conjugation, that is, they were inflected by means of 
terminations without any change of the vowel of the radical 
syllable. Inasmuch as this class of words became more nu- 
merous than the other, and many of the roots themselves 
(about one hundred) assumed gradually the new or derivative 
form, so that scarce two hundred were left in the old form ; 
the derivative verbs have been ta'ken by many grammarians 
as the rule, and the original verbs, or roots, as the exceptions. 
But as there is a third class which do not conform to either 
of these, and as both of these forms have great regularity, 
and are governed by pervading principles, it is much more 
philosophical as well as more convenient to divide all the 
verbs into three classes ; viz. 

1. Verbs of the Old Form (miscalled irregular verbs). 

2. Verbs of the New Form (regular verbs). 

3. Irregular Verbs, in which these two forms are mixed. 
The old (irregular) form is distinguished from the new 

(regular) : 

1. By changing the radical vowel in the imperfect and 
preterite participle; as, vA) btttbe (I bind), battb, gebttitbetU 

Remark. When by this change a long vowel is made short, 
the following consonant is doubled ; as, retfcen,* to ride, rift, 
gerittett ; when, on the contrary, a short vowel, followed by 
a double consonant, is lengthened, one of the consonants 
is dropped ; as, ftyajfett, to create, ftfjttf ; fommett, to come, 
1am, came ; bitten, to entreat, bat 

2. By the termination eit, in the preterite participle ; as, 
gebunfcett. Compare gefobt. 

3. By softening the vowel of the imperfect subjunctive ; 
as, from fprecfyeit, to speak, imperfect indicative, fprad), 
subjunctive, f p r d d) e* 

4. By the omission of the termination e, in the first and 

* A long vowel is often expressed by a diphthong. 
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third persons of the imperfect indicative ; as, id) fcattb, I 
bound ; et bant), he bound. 

In the new (regular) form, the imperfect and the preterite 
participle are formed by adding to the radical syllable of the 
verb, unchanged, the termination et, to .which in the imper- 
fect the syllables of inflection are annexed ; as, id) I o b*€ Ut, 
I praised ; bit 1 fce Ue ft, thou praisedst; gefofeet, praised. 

The irregular verbs, properly so called, have the vowel 
changes of the old (irregular) form, and the pecaliar termi- 
nations of the new (irregular) form ; as, fctttgen, to bring, 

bracr)4e, gebracfct ; benf en, to think, baaVte, gebad)*t 

The differences in the two forms are limited to the imper- 
fect of the indicative, and of the subjunctive, and the preterite 
participle, and are represented by the following compara- 



tive view : 

IMPERFECT INDICATIVE. 

Old Farm. New Form. 
Singular. 

1 — 1 — eke* 

2 ~ eft, 2 — efceft, 

3 — 3 — et*e* 



IMPERFECT SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Old Form. New Form. 
Singular. 

1 — e, 1 — tt*e. 

2 — efl, 2 — eteeft 

3 — e, 3 — et*e* 



Plural. 


Plural. 


1 — en, 1 — efcen* 


1 — en, 1 — eteen. 


2 — et, 2 — eteet 


2 — et, '2 — tt*tu 


3 — en, 3 — eteen* 


3 — en, 3 — efcen. 



Preterite Participle. 
Old Form. New Form. 

ge en, ge et 

The above is the full form of the terminations. The vowel 
e is often omitted for the sake of euphony. 

17* 
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Examples of the verbs, fprittgett, to spring, and fiebett, to 
love: 

1, The Old (irregular) Form* 



INDICATIVE. 
Singular. 

1. id) frrang, 
% to fprangeli, 
3. er fpraitg- 

Tlural. 

1. totr fprattgett, 

2. tyr ftwmget, 

3. fie fprattgetu 



SUBJUNCTIVE, 



Imperfect. 



Singular. 

1. id) fpr&nge, 

2. bit fpraitgefl, 
a erfpr&nge* 

Floral. 

1. toir fpr&ngett, 

2. f l>r fpr&nget, 

3. fie fpr&ngen* 



PRETERITE PART. gefpntltgetU 

2. The New (regular) Ibmu 



INDICATIVE. 

Singular. 

1. id) fiebte, 

2. bit liebteft, 

3. er fiebte* 

Plural. 

1. tttr tfebten, 

2. tyr Kebtet, 

3. fie fiebteru 



SUBJUNCTIVE* 



Imperfect. 



Singular. 

1. id) liebete, 

2. bu Kebeteft, 

3. er (tebete. 

Plural. 

1. tt)ir fiebeten, 

2. if)t liebetct, 

3. fie Kebeteiu 



PRETERITE PART. QtUeht. 

Verbs of the old form may be divided, according to their 
radical vowels, into three classes ; and these may be subdi- 
vided according to the different changes which those vowels 
undergo, 

The first class, which includes by far the greater portion 
of the so called irregular verbs, consists of those whose radi- 
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cal vowel is t, or its kindred vowel e» In consequence of 
similar vowel changes, we reckon here those few verbs' also, 
which have d, 0, it, or the diphthong CM* The subdivisions 
are according to the following forms : 

1. birtbett, banb, geburtbetu 

2. fpinnen, fyamt, gefpomtnu 
& fleben, fort, gefottem 

4. bitten, bat, gebeten* 

The second class comprises those which have the diph- 
• thong et, which has two subdivisions, the one in which the 
vowel, when changed, remains long, the other in which it be- 
comes short; as, 

1. fdjetben, ftyieb, gefdjtebcn, 

2. retteit, ritt, geritten* 

The third class includes those whose radical vowels are, a, 
tttt, 0, tt> to which ge!)en, jte!)en, and {jetjfett are added on 
account of the similarity of the vowel changes. This class 
has two subdivisions according to the different changes of 
the vowel in the imperfect : as, 

1. fatten; fM, gefatten* 

2. fcfjCagen, fd>Cug, gestagen. 

First Class. 

Verbs of the first class have in the imperfect a or o, and 
in the participle tt, 0, or *♦ The vowel of the imperfect is, 
in regard to length, the same, as that of the root, or infinitive, 
except : 

bat, brod>, erfdjraf, ag, frag, faro, mag, fag, farad), 

(lad), traf, fcergag, in which the short vowel is made long ; 

and flog, genog, gog, t rod), rod), foff, fdjog, fd)!og, fott, 

fprog, Derbrog, in which the long vowel is made short. 
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The vowel of the participle also is in this respect like that 
of the infinitive, except, 

gebetett, in which the short vowel is made long ; and ge* 

ftojfett, genommett, genojfen, gegofiett, gefrotyit, gero* 
d>ett,gefoffen, gefdjoflen, gefdjloffe^gefotteit^gefprofien, 

fcerbtoffeit, in which the long vowel is made short. 

In those verbs which now have the derived vowel e, the 
original vowel, i, generally short, is retained in the second 
and third person singular of the present, and in the singular 
of the imperative; as, id} bredje, btt fctid)ft, er frid)t, fetid), 
except, 

gettefett, fceroegett, g& fyren, {& and e are interchanged) fye* 
ten, meffctt, pffegett, ftyerett, fdfymdrett, (and fdp&oren). 

The vowel remains long only in gefdjefyen, tefert, fefyett, 
empfetyfen, ge&oren, ftefyten, rofigen; as, bit liefefl, tie^* 

Those verbs, in which the original i reappears in this man- 
ner, cast off the termination e of the imperative singular ; as, 
gib, fprid), nimm, give, speak, receive. 

The first class comprehends under four subdivisions the 
following verbs ; viz. 

it a ,tt 

^ jtngen fang 'gefungen. 

bittbett, to bind, fcfyttrittbett, to vanish, 

biltgett, to bargain, fcfyttrittgett, to swing, 

bringett, to press, to urge, ftttgeit, to sing, 

jtnbett, to find, flttfett, to sink, 

gelingett, to succeed, fprfagett, to spring, 

Kiitgett, to sound, jh'nfett, to stink, 

rittgett, to wrestle, trinfett, to drink, 

fcfymben, to flay, nrinben, to wind, 

fd>Kngett, to sling, jmingen, to force. 

Qittgett *nd fd)ittben, have bung and fcfjmtb in the im- 
perfect 
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2. il 

as, fp in it en 
bred>en 

befefyfen, to command, 
beghmen, to begin, 
bergett, to conceal, 

berjten, to burst, 
fcredjen, to break, 
erfdjrecfett, to be frightened, 
empfefyfett, to recommend, 
geb&ren, to bring forth, 
geftett, to be worth, valid, 

genrinnen, to gain, to win, 
fyeffen, to help, 
f omtnen, to come, 
neljmen, to take. 



f>ann gefponnen 

brad) gebroctjen 

fctyeften, to scold, chide, 

ftynrimmen, to swim, 
ftnnen, to think, to muse, 
fpinnen, to spin, 
fprecfyen, to speak, 
ftedjen, to sting, to prick, 

flefylen, to steal, 
flerben, to die, 
treflfen, to hit, 
aerberben, to perish, 

tt>erben, to sue for, to enrol, 
werben, to become, 
tterfen, to throw, 



rinnen, to run (of fluids). 

The verbs, fyeffen, jterben, fcerberben, werben, and met* 

fen, have u in the subjunctive ; Is, fjttlfe, jliirbe, etc. 33e* 

gutnen, befetyen, empfefyten, berfien, geCten, beffnnen, gerut* 

nen, ftyeften, fpinnen, and jiefyfen, have 6 in the subjunctive ; 
as, begonne, before, etc. Usage varies in regard to ge* 

wdnne and genoonne, fdfymdmme and fcfywomme, as well as 

ffibt and fyube* 

Instead of the imperfect tlXUto, the form ttMtbe ia now 
more commonly used. 



\ 



3. t ? (ie, it) 

e5(M/au) 
as, gltmmen 

fedjten 


o o 

gfomm gegfommen 
fcc^t gefodjten 


beflemmeit, to pinch, 
beroegen, to induce, 
Iriegen, to bend, 


bieten, to offer, to bid, 
brefcfyen, to thresh, 
em&gen, to consider, 
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fecfytett, to fight, - 
fltedfyteit, to twist, 
jliegett, to fly, 
fltefyen, to flee, 
fftegen, to flow, 
frierett, to freeze, 
<}&l)ren, to ferment, 
fletttegett, to enjoy, 
giefkit, to pour, 

gltmmeit, to shine, 
fyeben, to heave, 



t iefeit, to choose, 
Kauben, to pick with the 
fingers, 

ffimmeit, to climb, 

frtecfjeit, to creep, 

(er^er^fofcfyett/to extinguish, trfigen, to deceive, 

likgett, to lie, utter falsehood, tterbrtefjett, to offend, 



faugett, to suck, 
fcfyatten, to sound, 
fcfyeren, to shear, 
fd)teben, to shove, 
fd)ief en, to shoot, 
fc^Kefett, to shut, 
ftymefjen, to melt, 
fcfynauben, to snort, 
fcfyraubett, to screw, 
fd)tt>aren, to suppurate, 
fcfyroetten, to swell, 
fd)tt>6rett, to swear, 

jteben, to boil, 
fpriegett, to sprout, 
jlteben, to fly (as dust), 
triefeit, to drop, to trickle, 



mettett, to milk, 
pflegett, to cherish, 
quellch, to gush (of fluids), 
rdcfjen, to avenge, 
nedjett, to smell, 
faitfett, to drink, to tipple, 



t>erf)ef)felt, to conceal, 
ttertierett, to loose, 
tterttnrren, to perplex, 
Webett, to weave, 
ttnegett, to weigh, 
jtefyen, to draw. 



In bef femmett, radfyett, and ttertmrrett, the imperfect is now 

no longer used in the old (irregular) form. 

In meffett usage varies in regard to the imperfect; it is 
sometimes in the old form (irregular), and sometimes in the 
new (regular). 

SBeben is still used in the old form only by the poets. 

From fyefyfen only the word Wtt>erf>ofett remains in the 
old form. 

QdjaiUn is conjugated after the old form only in erfcfjatten 
and tterfdjattem 
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(Sd)tt)Crett has fd)tt>or and fcfjnntr in the imperfect. 

In jie^en, f) passes into g (jog) ; and in fiefen, f is ex- 
changed for r, as in for and erforen* 

Those verbs of this subdivision which have a long { (ex- 
pressed by the diphthong ie,) formerly had en in the second 
and third person singular of the present, and in the singular 
of the imperative ; as, bengft, bengt, from btegen ; beutfl, 
beut, from bieten ; ffengfi, fleitg, from fHegen ; and geng, from 

gteffctt* These antiquated forms are still used by the poets. 

as, bitten bat gebeten 

lefen la* getefen 

bitten, to entreat, Kegen, to lie down, 

ejfen, to eat, meffen, to measure, 

freffen, to devour, fef>*H, to see* 

geben, to give, jtge n, to sit, 

genefen, to recover, treten, to tread, 

gefcrjefyen, to happen, aergeffen, to forget 
lefen/ to read, 

The anomalous participle gegeffen, from effett, seems to 
have a double augment. Perhaps there was once an infini- 
tive ge*ejfen [contraced into geffen], like ge^nmtnem 

Second Class. 

Verbs of the second class are in ei, and have the vowel i 
in the imperfect and participle, and form two subdivisions, 
as the i is short (i) or long ((e)* 

et t t 

as, beifjen bi$ gebtffen 

befletgen, to apply one's self, gteicfyen, to resemble, 
beigen, to bite, gfeiten, to glide, 

erbfeidjen, to turn pale, greifen, to seize, 
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feifett, to chide, 

t netfen, to pinch, 
(etbett, to suffer, 
pffetfett, to whistle, 
mfjtett, to tear, 
retten, to ride, 
fd)eif5eit, to void, 
fcf)letd)ett, to sneak, 

2. ft 

as, bleiben 

bleibeit, to remain, 

gebetyen, to prosper, 

letyen, to lend, 

mefben, to avoid, 

pretfett/ to praise, 
reiben, to rub, 

fdjeibett, to separate, 
fdfyeuten, to appear, 



fd)leifen, to grind, 
ftfjleigen, to slit, 
fcfymeifkn, to fling, 
fdpteiben, to cut, 
jtyrriten, to stride, 
ftreidjen, to atr9ke, 
fhreiten, to contend, 
tt>eid)ett, to yield. 



te 
blteb 



te 



geblteben 

fdjretben, to write, 
fcfyreten, to cr j, 
fii)tt>etgen, to be silent, 
fpeien, to spit, 

jlcigen, to ascend, 

treiben, to drive, 
n>eifert r to show, 
jetyen, to accuse of. 



Third Class. 
Verbs of this class have the imperfect in te or in long tt/ 
which form the two subdivisions. The participle has gen- 
erally the same vowel as the infinitive. In this class as in 
the first, the vowel of the second and third person singular 
of the present is different from that of .the first person, but 
this change does not extend to the imperative here. Instead 
of a we havo & ; instead of we have o, and instead of ait, 
fttt, except in faben, fcfyajfett and fyauetU Examples, bu f&ttfl/ 

from fatten ; er jtofjt, from jloflen ; er lauft, from faufem 

1. a I (o) 
an 5 (u) 
as, fallen 
laufen 

Mafen, to blow, 



te 



a 



Ho) 
an $00 
ftel gefaUen 

lief gelattfett 

braten, to roast, 
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fatten, to falJ, 
faften, to fold, 
fangen, to catch, 
geben, to go, 
fyafcen, to hold, 
fyangen, to hang, 
fyauen, to hew, 

Ijetfjen, to be named, 
fajfen, to let, 
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faiifen, to run, 
ratben, to advise, 

rufen, to call, 
faljen, to salt, 
fdjfofen, to sleep, 
fdjroten, to bruise, 
fpalten, to split, 
jiogen, to push. 



2. a 

«w, f d) I a 8 e tt 

batfen, to bake, 

fafyren, to drive a carriage, 

fragen, to ask, 
graben, to dig, 
lab en, to load, 

tttatenv to grind, 



. u a 

fd)fng gefctytagett 

fcfyajfen, to create, 
ftyfagen, to beat, 
jieben, to stand, 

tragcrt, to bear, 
tt>ad)fett, to grow, 
nxtfdjen, to wash, 

@eJ)eit has in the imperfect and participle ghtg, gegattgett ; 
and fiefyen has jlanb, gejianben, and in the subjunctive both 

fldnbe and jlimbe* 

fatten has f)teb in the imperfect. 

From fatten, fafjen, fdjroten, flatten, and mafen, the old 

(irregular) form is retained at present only in the participles, 

gefalten, gefaljen, gefcfyroten, gefpaften, and gemalen, (and 

the last only in the sense of grinding). From fragen, the 
old form is retained only in the imperfect frug, and even 
here the new form, ftagte, is more common. 



Verbs of a twofold Conjugation. 

Some of the verbs which are roots in assuming the new 

or regular form of conjugation, retain the old form when used 

in a particular sense, and the new in all other instances. 

Thus : 

18 
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Srfcfyretfen, erf6f3)en, and aertoftyen have the old forms, 
erfdjracf, erfcfyrotfen, erlofd), erlofd)en, only when used as 

intransitive verbs. 

©cfjaffen has the old form only in the sense of creating; 
as, (Sort fc^uf bte 3Be(t, God created the world. But ber 
Jhrbetter f d) a ff t e , the laborer worked. 

SBemegen is so conjugated only when it means to induce ; 
as, <&t i e tt> g mid} lmtjugefyen, he persuaded me to go too. 
But in the literal sense, to move, it has the new form ; as, (§r 
b C tt> e g t e ben $U#, he moved his foot. 

spflegeit only in such figurative expressions as Umgang 
pffegen, Statl) pflegen, to cultivate or hold intercourse, to 
consult or advise. Examples : %d) babe ttttt tbnt Umgang 
gcpflogeit/I have enjoyed his society, have been intimate 

with him ; <£r l)at ben tfranf en gepffegt,hehas taken 
care of the sick ; <8r p fi e g t e (not p fl o g) friil) aufjufteben, 
he was accustomed to rise early. 

©djfetfen has the old form only when it signifies to grind, 
to sharpen ; as, 3<t) babe ba$ 3Reffer g e f d) It ff e n , I have 
sharpened the knife; bif gelling i(l g e fd) (e if t, the for- 
tress is razed. 

Remark. The causative verbs, as bfetdjeit, tt>eid)en, 
fcfpwKen (bie ©eget r the sails), which are equivalent to 
bfeid), n>eid) r fd)n?eUen nwcrjen, are derivative verbs, and 
therefore belong to the new conjugation. So also beiratben, 

berattyfeftfagen, fceranfafien, berbergen, and nnllfabren, which 

are derived from §eirat, 9tatl)fd)lag, SlnlafJ, and not com- 
pounded from ratfyen, fcfylagen, etc. 

Irregular Verbs, properly so called. 

Strictly speaking, only those verbs are irregular, which 
conform neither to the old nor to the new conjugation. Both 
forms are generally mixed in this class. 

Sringen, brennen, benfen, fennen, nennen, rennen, fen* 

ben and ftenben, change the vowel to a in the imperfect and 
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participle, and jet take the terminations of the new form ; 

as, brenmen, brarut*re, gebrann*t. In brtngeit, bradjate, 
gebracfat/ and benfen, bacfate, gebacfct, the final letters of 
the radical syllable also undergo a change. 

In t\)\m, tfyat, gett)att / the imperfect has cast off the final 
e (tljate), and the participle is the old form (getfyaen) con* 
tracted ; as tt)Utt itself is contracted from tf)ltett. 

Only briitgeit, benfen and tbutt soften their vowels in the 
imperfect subjunctive ; as, brad)te, bad)te, tr)dte« All the 
others retain the vowel of the present infinitive ; as, breitttett, 

ttemtete. 

©OttttCtt has* besides the new regular form, also the old 

forms, gomtte, gegomtt 

Sitttfett has, in the third person singular of the present 
indicative, besides the regular form' bfiltf et> another, namely, 
baucfyt, which, however, is chiefly used as an impersonal 
verb. 

SEBiflett is very irregular. In the present indicative it has 
tt>ei£ ; in the imperfect, mttffre ; in the imperfect subjunc- 
tive, ttrftfj te ; and in the preterite participle, gemttfjft 

9Botte n, fatten, mftffen, t onnen, mogeit, and bftrfett, have so 

many irregularities, and occasion so many difficulties in 
translation, that it will be convenient for the, student to have 
before him all their forms with further illustrations of their 
significations.* 

Conjugation of the verb wottett, to be willing, wish, etc. 

INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Present, 
Singular. Singular. 

1. id} ttntt, I wilL 1. icr) tt>offe, I may be willing. 

2. bu ttrittft, thou wilt. 2. bu tt>offeft, thou mayst, etc. 

3. et tt)ttt, he will. 3. er WOOffe, he may, etc. 

■ - ir~"^ """ «^— ^^^^ fc . ^^, ^ .^__ . . M — — — ^^— 

# For their leading significations fee pp. 1 78-— 184. 
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INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Plural. Plural. 

1. ttnr wolten, we will. 1. t»fr wotteit, 

we may be willing. 

2. i\)x toottet, or tt>ottt, etc. 2. if)t WoUet, etc. 

Singular. Singular. 

1. id) roottte, I would, or I 1. id) toottte, 

was willing. I might be willing. 

2. btt ttottteft, etc. 2. bu ttoltteji, etc 

Plural. Plural. 

1. mx tt>6ttten, we would. 1. nrir wottten, we, etc. 

2. tbr Wotttet, etc. ' 2. tbr Wotttet, etc 

Perfect. 
Singular. Singular. 

1. id) fyabe geroottt, 1. tcfj fyabe gewottt, 

I have been willing. I may have been willing. 

2. bu fyafi getoottt, etc. 2. bu tyabeft geroottt, etc. 

Plural. . Plural, 

1. wit fyabett gewottt, we, etc. 1. nrir fjaben geroottt, etc. 

Pluperfect. 
Singular. Singular. 

1. id) fyatte gewottt, 1 . tcf> fyatte gewottt, 

I had been willing. I might have been willing. 

2. bu fyariefi getoottt, etc. 2. bu battefl geroottt, etc. 

First Future. 

Singular. Singular. 

1. id) roerbe woollen, 1. tdj werbe rooffen, 

I shall be willing. I shall be willing. 

2. bu nrirft rootten, etc. 2. bu roerbejl wotten, etc. 
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INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Second Future. 

Singular. Singula*. 

J. id) roerbe gerooflt fyaben, 1. id) merbe gercottt ijabett, 

I shall have been willing.* I shall have been willing. 

2. bu ttnrft genoottt fya&ett, 2. bit wetbejt gewottt babcn, 

■eic. etc* 

JVr5^ Future Conditional. 

Singular. 

1. id) nritrbe wottett, I should be wining. 

2. bu nmrbcjt rooffeit, etc. 

Plural. 

1. ttttt nntrben WoKett, we should be willing. 

2. thr VDitrbet roottctt, etc. 

Second Future Conditional. 

Singular. 

L id) tmtrbt getwKt fyafeeit, 

I should, or would have been willing. 

2. bu nmrbeft gettottt fya&en, etc. 

Plural. 

1- wit ttmrben getoottt fyabeit, 

we should, or would have been willing. 

2. tyr ttritrbet genooflt fyabett, etc. 

No Imperative. 

INFINITIVE. 

Pres. h>offett, to be willing. 

Pret. gewottt fyabett, to have been willing, or to have willed. 

Pan, Past, or Perf. getwKt, willed, or been witting. 



PARTICIPLE. 

Pres. rootfCHb, willing. 



18* 
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Conjugation of the verb fotten,* to be obliged. 

INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. ' 

Present. 

Singular. Singular. 

L id) foil, I shall, I must, I 1. id) fotte, etc. 

am to, I ought, etc. » 

2. bu fottft, or fottt, 2. btt fotteft, etc. 

thou shalt, etc. 

3. er, or ffe foil, 3. er, or ffe fotte, etc. 

he, or she shall, etc. 

Plural. Plural. 

1. tovt fatten, we shall. l. nnr fotten, etc. 

2. ifyrfottet, or fottt, you shall. 2. tljr fottet, etc. 

3. fie fotten, they shall. 3. ffe fotten, etc. 

Imperfect. 
Singular. Singular. 

1. id) foffte, I should. 1. id) fottte,etc. 

2. bu fotttefi, etc. 2. bu fotttejt, etc. 

Plural. Plural. 

1. nrir fottten, we should. l. wit fottten, etc. 

2. itft fotttet, etc. 2. tyr fotttet, etc. 

Perfect. 
Singular. Singular. 

1. id) Ijabe gefottt,f I should l. id) fyabe gefottt, etc. 

have, or I ought to have, etc. 

» Pluperfect. 
Singular. Singular. 

1. id) fyatte gefottt, 1. id) fyatte flefottt, etc. 

I had been obliged, etc. 

* It is impossible to translate .these German verbs literally 
through all the tenses. 

t 3d) t)&f>e gefottt, also signifies in English, I have been 
obliged, I have been commanded, or ordered; I have been 
forced. 
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INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 

First Future. 

Singular. Singular. 

1. id) roerbe fottett, 1. tcf> roerbe fottett, etc, 

I shall be obliged. 

2. bu ttrirfi fottett, etc. 2. bu tuerbejl fottett, etc. 

Second Future. 
Singular. Singular. 

1. id) werbe gefottt Ijabett, etc. 1. id) roerbe gefottt fyabett, etc. 

2. b« nrir jl gefottt tyabett, etc. 2. bu toerbefl gefottt I)a6ett,etc 

Conditional 
First Fut. Sing. Second Fut. Sing. 

1. id) nritrbe fottett, etc. 1. id) nritrbe gefottt I>a6ett,etc. 

Plural. Plural. 

1. nrir nritrben fottett, etc. 1. nrir nmrbett gefottt lja&ett,etc 

No Imperative. 

INFINITIVE. 

Pres. fottett, to be obliged. 
« Pret. gefottt fyabett, to have been obliged. 

Part, Perf. gefottt, been obliged. 

PARTICIPLE. 

Pres. fbttettb, being obliged. 
Conjugation of the verb tttltjfett, to be obliged. 

INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Present. 
Singular. lingular. 

1. id) mttf}, I am obliged,. I 1. id) muffe, 

must, I ought, etc. I may be obliged. 

2. bit ntttjjt, thou must, etc. 2. btt tttufleft, thou, etc. 

3. er, ((&) mng, ' 3. er, or fte tniiffe, etc. 

he, or she, etc. 
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INMCATIT&. SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Plural. Plural. 

1. n>ir miifieu, 1. nrir mftfieu, etc. 

we are obliged. 

2. it)t mfifiet, or mitjjt, etc. 2. if)t mtitffef, etc. 

Imperfect. 

Singular. Singular 

1. id} urofke, I was obliged. 1. id) mit$te, 

I might be obliged. 

2. bu mufftefi, thou, etc. 2. bit muffteft, thou, etc. 

3. er mugte, etc. 3. * er mufftt, etc. 

Plural. * Plural. 

1. nrir mufjteu, 1. nrir mtyttxt, 

we were obliged. we might be obliged. 

2. itft mu$M, etc. 2. fljr inugtct, etc 

Perfect. 
Singular. Singular. 

1. id} fyabe gemufjt, 1. id} Ijabe geimtfjt, 

I have been obliged. I may have been obliged. 

2. bu baft gemufft, etc. ^ 2. bu Ijabejt gemufjt, etc. 

Pluperfect. 

Singular. Singular 

1. id) ifatte gemuflt, 1. id) batte gemufjt, 

I had been obliged. ' I might have been obliged. 

2. bit fyattcft gcmujjt, etc. 2. bu fyattefi gentufft, etc. 

First Future. 

Singular. * Singular. 

1. id) toerbe mitffeit. 1. id) roerbr muffeu, 

I shall be obliged. I shall be obliged. 

2. bu ttrirfi ntftjfen, etc. 2. bu roerbcfi mujfeu, etc. 
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INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Second Future. 

Singular. Singular. 

1. id) taerbe getmtfjt fyaben, 1. id) roerbe gemuf} t f)a6ett, 

I shall have been obliged. I shall have been obliged. 

2. in nnrft gemngt ^abett, 2. bu werbefl gemugt fyabeit, 

etc. etc. 

JYrs* Future Conditional. 

Singular. 

1. idf ttntrbe mftffen, 1 should be obliged. 

2. bit WUrbefl mujfeit, thou wouldst be obliged. 

Plural. 
1. ttrir iDUrbeit mujfeit, we should be obliged. 

2. itjt roiirbet mitfiett, you would be obliged. 

Second Future Conditional. 

Singular. 

1. id) ttmrbe gernugt fyaben, I should have been obliged. 

2. bu wurbeji gemugt fyaben, etc. 

Plural. 

1. wit ttmrben gemugt fyaben, we should have been obliged. 

2. it)t tpurbet gemugt fyabeit, etc. 

No Imperative. 

INFINITIVE. 

Pres. ntftfleit, to be obliged. 

Pret. ©eimtfjt fyabett, to have been obliged. 

Part. Perf. geitmflt, obliged. 

No Present Participle. 
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P. I. Ck. B. 



Conjugation of the verb fottnen, to be able. 



INDICATIVE. 

Singular. 

1. id) fann, 

I can, or I am able. 

2. bit fatutfi, thou canst. 

3. er, or ffe fann, 

he, or she can. 
Plural. 

1. ttnr f ounen, we can. 

2. tyr fonnet or fount, 

you can. 

3. ffe fomten, they can. 



SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Present. 

Singular. 

1. id) foune, I may be able. 

2. bit fonnefi, thou, etc 

3. er, or fie f onne, etc. 

Plural, m 

1. totr fonneu, 

we may be able. 

2. tfjr fomtet, you, etc. 

3. ffe fonnett, etc. 



Imperfect, 
Singular. Singular. 

1. id) f onute, 1. id) f onnte, I might be able. 

I could, or I was able. 

2. bn f onnteft, 2. bu fonnreft, etc 

thou couldst, etc. 



Singular. 

1. id) babe gefonnt, 

I have been able 

2. bu Ijaft gef onnt, etc. 



Perfect. 

Singular. 

1. id) babe gefonnt, 

I may have been able 

2. bu fyabeft gefonnt, etc 



Pluperfect. 

Singular. Singular. 

1. id) hatte gefonnt, 1. id) bdtte gefonnt, 

I had been able. I might have been able. 

2. bu fyattejt gefonnt, etc. 2. bu fydtteft gefonnt, etc. 
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INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 

First Future. 

Singular. Singular. 

1. id) roerbe fonnen, l. id) roerbe fonnen, 

I shall be able. I shall be able. 

2. bu ttrirfl fomten, etc. 2. bu roerbeft fonnen, etc. 

Second Future. 

Singular. Singular. 

1. id} toerbe gefonnt f>aben, 1. id) n>erbe gefonnt faben, 

I shall have been able. I shall have been able. 

2. bu nnrfl gefonnt fyaben, 2. bit roerbeft gef onnt tyaben, 

etc. ' etc. 

First Future Conditional 

Singular. 

1. id) ttntrbe fonnen, I should be able. 

2. bu nmrbefi f omtett, thou wouldst, etc. 

Plural. 

1. ttrir ttritrben fonnen, we should be able. 

2. tyr ttritrbet fottnen, etc. 

Second Future Conditional. 

Singular. 

1. id) ttntrbe gefonnt fyaben, I should have been able. 

2. bu ttritrbejt gefonnt baben, etc. 

Plural. 

1. ttrir wutben gefonnt baben, we should have been able. 

2. tyr ttritrbet gefonnt fyaben, etc. 

INFINITIVE. 

Pres. fonnen, to be able. 

Perf. gefonnt fyaten, to have been able. 

Part. Perf. gefonnt, been able. 

PARTICIPLE. 

Pres. f onneitb, being able. 
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Conjugation of the verb tttogetl,* to be witting, to be able, to 

like, to be permitted, 

INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Present Tense. 
Singular. Singular. 

1. id} tttag, I may. 1.. id) tttoge, I may. 

2. bit magft, thou mayst 2. bu mogeft, etc 

3. er, fte, or e$ mag, 3. er, fie, or e$ moge, etc. 

be, she, or it may. 

Plural. Plural. 

1. wit mogen, we may. 1. nrir mogen, we may. 

2. tbr moget, or mogt, 2. it)x moget, etc. 

you may. 

3. fte mogen, they may. 3. fie m6gen, etc. 

Imperfect. 

Singular. Singular. 

1. id) mocfyte, I might. 1. tcf> mocfyte, I might. 

2. bu mocfyteft, etc. 2. bit mod)te|t, etc. 

Plural. Plural 

1. n>tr mocfyten, we might. l. nnr molten, etc. 

2. it)X tttod)tet, etc. 2. tyr mod)tet, etc. 

Perfect. 
Singular. Singular. 

1. Scrj ^ctoz gemod>t,t etc. 1. id) babe gemocfjt, etc. 

2. bu baft gemocfjt, etc. 2. bit fyabefi gemocbt, etc. 

Pluperfect. 

Singular. Singular. 

1. id) batte gemodjt, etc. 1. id) tyatte gemocbt, etc. 

2. bu f)<Meft gemocf)t, etc. 2. bit fyatteft gemocfjt, etc. 

* These verbs are defective in English, and cannot be trans- 
lated throughout, unless they are used in composition. 

f The English of id) tyabe gentO(f)t, is, I have liked. 
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INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 

First Future. 

Singular. Singular. 

1. id) roerbe mogen, etc. 1. id) roerbe mogen, etc 

2. bu urirji mogen, etc. 2. bu roerbejt mogen, etc. 

Second Future. 
Singular. Singular. 

1. id) werbe gemodjt fya6en, 1. id) roerbe gemodjt fyaben, 

etc etc 

2. bu nrirft gemodft fya&en, 2. bn n>crbefl gemodjt fjafcen, 

etc. etc 

J^rs* Future Conditional. 

Singular. 

1. id) ttmrbe mogen, etc 

2. bu nmrbeji mogen, etc 

Plural. 

1. ttnr nmrben mSgen, etc 

2. itft rourbet mogen, etc 

Second Future Conditional. 

Singular. 

1. id} ttmrbe gemodjt fyafcen, etc 

2. bu ttmrbejt gemod)t fya6en, etc 

Plural. 

1. ttrir wfirben gemocfyt Ijafcen, etc 

2. tt)r ttiirbet gemocfyt fyafcen, etc 

No Imperative 

INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLES. 

Pres. mogen* Pres. mogenb* 

Pret. gemod)t fyaben* Perf. gemod)t 

19 
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Conjugation of the verb bttrfttt, to dare, to be permitted. 

INDICATIVE. 8UBJUNCTITE. 

Present. 
8ingnlar. Singular. 

1. id) barf, I dare.* 1. id) bitrfe, I may dare. 

2. btt barfft, thou darest 2. bu burfeft, etc 

a er, or fie barf, 3. er, or fie burfe, etc 

he, or she dares. 

Plural. Plural. 

1. imr bitrfen, we dare. 1. johc bitrfeu, etc 

2. tyr bftrfet, etc. 2. tyr burfrt, etc 

Imperfect, 
Singular. Singular. 

1* tdfbltrfte, I durst, or dared. 1. ur)bitrfite,Imightdare,etc 

Plural. Plural. 

1. ttrir burften, we durst 1. voir burfiten, etc 

Perfect. 

Singular. Singular. 

1. id) fyabe geburft, 1. id) f)ait geburft, 

I have dared, etc. I may ha?e dared, etc 

Pluperfect, 
Singular. Singular. 

1. id) fyatte geburft, 1. id) fyatte geburft, 

I had dared, etc. I might have dared, etc 

First Future. 
Singular. Singular. 

1. id) werbe burfeit, 1. id) werbe bitrfeit, 

I shall dare, etc I shall dare, etc 

• The word dare is here employed as the most convenient, 
though it is not accurate in sense. 
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Second Future* 

Singular. Singular. 

1. Oj noerbe geburft fyaben, 1. id) roerbe geburft fyaben, 

I shall have dared, etc. I shall have dared, etc 

First Future Conditional. 

Singular. 

1. id) ttMtrbe bitrfeu, I should dare. 

Plural. 

1. nrir nritrbett b&rfen, we should dare, etc 

Second Future Conditional, 

Singular. 

1 . id) ttHtrbe geburft fyaben, I should have dared, etc 

Plural. 

1. ttnr nmrben geburft fyaben, we should have dared, etc 

No Imperative. 

INFINITIVE. 

Pres. bfirfeit, to dare. 

Pret. geburft tjabetl, to have dared. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Pres. bitrfeitb, daring. 
Perf. fleburft, dared. 

The following examples are intended to illustrate the ap- 
plication of the preceding verbs, WoHett, fotteit, etc. 

« 

1. SBotfert, to wiU, to be willing, to intend, desire, wish, want. 

EXAMPLES. 

SBBottett ©ie fpafcteren gegeu ? will you take a walk 1 

3cf) tt)itt fpafciereu gefyeu, I will take a walk. 

St roiH fltegen, aber fyat feme gtitgef, he wishes to fly, but 

has no wings. 
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SBBottteit, or wotteit ©te wofyl bie ®utt fyaben ? would, or 

will you have the kindness ? 
3d) wollte gerne get)en, I should wish, or like, to go, or I 
would willingly go. 

3d) will ju guge gebett, I will go on foot. 

3d) Witt ju gufje retfeit, I will travel on foot 

3d) wottte bag nnr geljen fottten, I was for our going. 

3Bte triel ©etb tt)ottt tfyr ? how much money do you want ? 

Remark, 3d) ttriff, I will, infinitive tDOttttt : this verb is 
used when desire, will, or inclination is implied. And fterbett 
is used to denote futurity ; as, 

3d) will gefjett, I will go. 
(gd nrirb balb regnett, it will soon rain. 
3d) roerbe balb gtau roerbett, I shadl soon become, or grow 
grey. 

2. ©offen, to be obliged, etc. 

©off id) e£ fjabett ? shall I have it? or am I to have it ? 
SDu foltft b(t$ tfyltlt, thou shalt do that, thou art to do it. 
©te foffen fdjretbett, you shall write, you are to write. 
3d) foil bal)ttt gebett, I shall go there, (or thither). 
9Ba£ fed ba£ t)et$en ? what does that mean ? 
C0 foil an Xlid)t$ fefyteit, there shall be nothing wanting. 
3d) fottte bat)iit gefyett, I should go there, 
(gg foil fid) JUgetragen baben, it is said to have happened, 
©oil id) e$ tl)Uit ober tttdjt ? am, shall, or ought I to do it, 
or not. 

Der $omg foil attgefommen fan, the king is said to have 

arrived. 

Die freutjoftfefce ftlotte foff gefdjtagen worbeit fejm, the 

French fleet is said to have been beaten. 

SBenn er morgett fterben fottte, if he should die to-morrow. 
£a$ fottte mir ?eib" tbtttt, I should be sorry for it 

SQenn ba$ fo fan fottte, if that should be so. 
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©offte flci> bad SBetter dttbent, fo wotten nrir au^geJ)ett, 

should the weather change, we will go out 



3. jtomtett, to be able, to have power, to be possible, to know* 

©te fSmten hat tijxxn n>enn ©ie woKeit, you may do that if 

you like. 
(Sr tann webet lefen nod) fdjreiben, he can neither read nor 
write. 

3d) l)dtte e$ tt)un fihtneit, I could have done it 

3d) famt mid) trren, I may be mistaken. 

(S3 famt fo fepft, it may be so. 

3$teffeid)t Fann er mtr fyelfett, perhaps he may help me. 

3d) fottnte Urn ttid)t tferfteljen, I could not understand him. 

potmen ©ie l)cute ju mix fommen ? can you come to me 

to-day. 

4. 3W6gert, fo 6e willing, to be able, to like. 

3d) mag bad Jtidjt, I do not like that. 

Kettr/ td) mag eg tlid)t, no, I do not like it 

3d) mod)te gent ttriffen, ttrie biel Ufyr eg i(l, I should like to 

know what o'clock it is. 
3d) mod)te e$ tt>of)l tyistt, I should much like to do it 
3d) mcd)te tt>ol)f etoatf batten fyabeit, I should like to hare 

some of it. 

3d) fittdjte e$ mod)te gefcfyefyeit, 1 am afraid it may happen. 

d# mag fe^n, it: ma y be - 

(5$ mag fe^n ttrie e$ miff, be it as it will. 

3d) mod)te gem gefyeit, I would fain, or should like to go. 

3d) mod)te Keber, I had rather ; I would rather. 

(gd mikfyte fid) ereignen, it might happen. 

d$ modjte regnen, it might rain. 

9R5ge er fange Ie6en ! may he live long ! 

SWoge e$ ber fyimmtl geben ! may heaven grant it ! 

19* 
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SBer mag bettte SBtmber erjablen ! who can relate thy won- 
ders! 

9Rogen ©te SBBein ?• do you choose wine 1 
3d) mag biefen ffiein nkfjt, I do not like this wine. 
3d) mag nid)t$ mefyr Irinfen, I do not like to drink any 
more. 



5. Ditrfett, to dare, to have permission, to be aUowed l to 

be able, etc. 

Zt)ue e$, menn bu barffl, do it, if you dare. 

3d) barf ed tt)Un, I am allowed to do it 

©te biirfen eg nid)t tbim, you are not allowed to do it. 

jDarf fie t ommen ? may she come ? 

2)arf id) fragen ? may I ask ? 

SBetm id) fo fagen barf, if I may so express myself. 

<S$ bftrftc ineffetd)t matyr fejm, it might perhaps be true. 

@$ bitrfte wol)f gefcr)er)ett, it might easily happen. 

;Du barffl e$ mtr forbern, you need only ask for it. 

6. ?afleit, to let, to permit, to allow, etc. 

Saffcrt ©te mid) gefyen, let me go, or allow me to go. 
?ajfen ©te tfyn f ommen, let him come. 

£a$ lagt ftd) nid)t tl)Un, that is not to be done. 
$a$t feben, or fafjt tttt$ feben, let ns see. 
?ajfen ©te mid) ettt>a$ erjSMen, allow me to .tell you some- 
thing. 
3d) babe mir fagen faffen, I have been told, or informed. 
<£r fangt roieber an mo er e$ gefajfen fjat, he begins again 

where he left off. 

d$ fdgt ftd) niemanb weber fyoren nod) feben, there is no- 
body to be seen nor heard, 
©em £f)Utt unb Sajfen, his acts and omissions. 
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SECTION IV. 



VERBS NEUTER* 



The common distinction between active or transitive and 
neuter or intransitive verbs is too well known to need re- 
mark here. There is another distinction of more importance 
in regard to the conjugation of verbs, that which separates 
those which are conjugated with the auxiliary fyabert from 
those which are conjugated with fei)K, 

There is a certain class of neuter verbs which have a com- 
plete sense in themselves and have no relation to an object 
expressed by any of the oblique cases. These, inasmuch as 
they relate only to the subject nominative, have been called 
subjective verbs ; as, ba£ $tttb tt> e t It t, the child weeps ; 

ber $na6e f p i e 1 t, the boy plays ; ber SBogel fl i e g t, the 

bird flies ; bet 93aum t (I g r .£, the tree is large ; ba$ $)ferb 
t fl ft a r f , the horse is strong. The two last examples rest 
on the same principle, and are therefore introduced in this 
connection. 

Objective verbs include not only active verbs, but all those 
neuter verbs which are incomplete in sense without some con- 
nected object in an oblique case. Active verbs with an accusa- 
tive case need no examples. But neuter verbs, and those which 
take other oblique cases after them than the accusative, or a 
preposition with its case, when that is necessary to complete 
the sense of the verb, require to be illustrated. In the phrase, 
ber Dold) etttfSttt b e r £ a It b, the sword falls from the hand, 
the dative, ber £aitb, is necessary to the sense of eittfdttt, 
falls out of. So in the expression, £)er fitatlU bebarf b e $ 
tt> e i It e $, the invalid needs wine, the genitive is as essential 
to the meaning of the verb, as an accusative is to ah active 
verb. £er Krwe btttet tt m S3 r b, the poor man begs for 
bread. Here tttn SBrob explains the verb. 
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The auxiliary fei)tt in the compound tenses is limited to 
subjective verbs, or rather to a certain class of subjective 
verbs. The general rules with respect to these two auxilia- 
ries may now be given and understood without difficulty. 

The auxiliary fyabett is used, 

1. With all active verbs ; as, 3cf) \) a 6 e ba$ SGBaffcr fle* 
tntnfen> I have drunken the water. 

2. With all the reflective verbs ; as, Set) if ate mid) erilt* 
ttert, I have called to mind, have remembered. 

3. With impersonal verbs ; as, @£ t) a t geregnet, it has 
rained. 

4. With those verbs which have been improperly termed 
auxiliaries, namely, bfirfett, fornten, mogen, tt>offett, fotfett, 
inftfien and taffen ; as, 3d) b a b e get omtt, I have been able. 

5. With all objective neuter verbs ; as, (£r t) a t nttr ge* 
fatten, he has pleased me ; @r \) a t 25einer gefpottet, he has 
ridiculed you. Only begegnen, fofgen and wetcfjeit, are ex- 
cepted from this rule ; these take feptt as an auxiliary. 

The auxiliary fepit is used with the following subjective 
neuter verbs : 

1. With those which signify a change or transition from 
one condition or state to another ; as, 

Serpen, to burst, retjjen, to tear, 

brecfjen, to. break, fcf)ettent, to wreck, 

gebetyen, to prosper, fcfymeljen, to melt, 

foulen, to rot, fcrjtodren, to suppurate, 

frieren, to freeze, fd)tt>effen, to swell, 

geKngett, to succeed, fdjttrinben, to dwindle, 

genefen, to recover, fprtegen, to germinate, 

gerotben, to turn out, jlerben, to die, 

gerinnen, to coagulate, troefnen, to dry, 

gefcrjefyett, to happen, roacfyfen, to grow, 

fyetfen, to heal, roerbeit, to become, 
reifen, to ripen. 
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Here belong those verbs which have the prefixes er, fcer • 
and ettt, and subjective verbs compounded with separable 
prepositions, when these particles indicate in composition a 

change of condition ; as, (Jrfranfen, erfafymen, ertofdjen, 
erfcfyfaffen, erfcfyretfett, erflarren, erfttcfen ; tterarmejt, t>er> 
berben, fcerborren, bertofdjen, beroben, beroefen ; ettt* 
fctyafett, eittftefyen, etttbremtett ;— ctnfcrjrafen, miftoadjeit, 
aufbremtett, aitbretmett, abbremten, auffdjfagen, abfcfjlagett, 

abftefyeit, and many others. Several of these compounds 
take fet)tt though the simple verbs take babeit* Examples 
with the auxiliary: (St tfi aufytarttt, he is degenerated; 
e$ i ft md)t gut au$gefattett, it has not turned out well ; er 
i ft gejtorben, he is dead. 

2. With those which signify motion to or from a place ; as, 



brmgett, to urge, 
eiteri, to hasten, 
fasten, to ride, 

fatten, to fall, 
flieg? it, to fly, 
fUeJjett, to flee, 
fltefjen, to flow, 
gefyen, to go, 
gefoltgett, to attain, 
gletteu, to slide, 
fytttfeit, to go lame, 
jagett, to chase, 
Htmmeu, to climb, 
f otumen, to come, 
friedjert, to creep, 
fanbett, to land, 
foufen, to run, 
quetten, to gush, 
reifen, to travel, 
reiten, to ride, 
rennett, to run. 



rumen, to leak, 

rftcfen, to advance, 
ftfjetbeit, to separate, 
fdjtegen, to* shoot, 
fcrjfetdjett, to sneak, 
fctyupfen, to slip, 
fcfyreiteit, to stride, 
fcrjttrimtnen, to swim, 
fegefa, to sail, 
fTitfen, to sink, 
fpringett, to jump, 
freigett, to mount, 
jtoften, to thrust, 

ftreufjett, to strike, let down, 
tretbett, to pursue, practice, 
treten, to tread, 

umfyertrren, to wander about, 
tt>aten, to wade, 
ttetdjen, to yield, 
Jterjen, to draw, 
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The place or distance may either be named or understood ; 
in both circumstances, fe^lt serves for the auxiliary to the 
verb in the past tenses. For instance : 3<f) but tta\f) ?Ottbott 
gerittett, I have ridden to London ; ber getttb tft Had) bet 
£auptjtabt ntarfcf)tret, the enemy has marched to the capi- 
tal. Here the locality is expressed. Frequently it is under- 
stood, as in the verbs compounded with the local particles i 
ab, off; an, on; attf, upon; au$, out; bet, near; bltrcfj, 
through ; em, into ; fort, forth, forward ; l)et, and f>m, to- 
wards ; fiber, over ; unt, about ; fcor, before ; uorbet, beside, 
passing by; meg, away; JU, towards; Jttrittf, back. For 
example : abmfett, to set off, to depart ; anfoltgett, to come 
to, to arrive ; anftretett, to tread or step upon, to step forth ; 
Ottffietgen, to get out ; bettretett, to step near to, to agree 
with in opinion ; burcfrfegeflt, to sail through; etlttreffeit, to 
come into, to arrive at : fortfd)(etd)en, to sneak off; berflte* 

gett, btnfKegett, to fly towards ; uberlaufen, to run over ; wo* 

fflfyrett, to drive about, that means, to go the longest way ; 
fcorbrtngeit, to press forward; fcorbetetfeit, to hasten by; 

roegmarfcfjirett, to march away ; jufliegen, to fly towards. 

The notion of space, through which the motion proceeds, or, 
in other words, the idea of locality, presents itself to the mind 
in those verbs, though the place is not itself expressly intro- 
duced. Here also belong the compound subjective verbs,, 

obpratten, abfcfjwetfen, abjifcen, abflammen, and others. 

When, however, the verbs, etten, fltefjen, i)tnfen, jagen, 
ffettew, friedjen, fanben, fonfett, quettert, retfeit, reiten, rtu# 
nett, fegefa, fd>tffen, fcfjttttmmen, fprtngen, ftogen, tretben, 

and nXUtbettt, do not express motion to, or from a place, they 

take the auxiliary baben ; as, (Jr b a t fctel gerofet, he 

has travelled much ; gr I) a t tcmge gel)mf t, he ha3 long gone 
lame ; £)u b a ft ^ r thnt gefrodjen, you have crawled before 
him ; (£r bat auSgewattbert, he has emigrated ; %d)1)abe 
geritteit, I have been riding; @r I) at gefpntttgeit, he has 
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jumped ; SBir \) a b t tt geftytPOimitCIt, we have been swim- 
ming. 

All other subjective neuter verbs, that, is, those not inclu- 
ded in the two foregoing rules, are conjugated with the aux- 
iliary baben, such as, beften, to bark ; (attten, to sound ; 
facfyen, to laugh; tneinen, to weep ; fdjeinen, to appear; gfit* 
Jjen, to glow ; bfttben, to blossom ; bebett, to tremble ; ftetyen, 
to stand; ftfcen, to sit; fiegen, to lie, etc. 

The same verb may take fepir when used in one sense, and 
fyabett when used in another. 

1. Some take baben, to denote the completion of an ac- 
tion or a state, and feftt to denote the condition of a thing ; as, 

£a6 #eiter bat auSgebrannt, the fire has burnt out. 

2)0$ Stamin ifl au^gebrfcmtt, the chimney is burnt out. 
2)ie $ot)(en fyaben au$gebampft,the coals have done smoking. 
Die gtncbtigfett tfl autfgebatnpft, the damp is evaporated. 
Die @rbe tfl gefroren, the earth is frozen. 
SEBir fyaben gefrorett, we have been frozen. 
& tfat gefrorett, it has frozen. 

2. Verbs expressive of motion take fem, when the place, 
or the manner of the* motion, is referred to ; but take fyabett, 
when the simple action is designated ; as, 

3d) bin in Me ©tabt geritten, I have ridden or rode into the 

city. 
3d) bin (angfant geritten, I have ridden or rode slowly. 
3d) bin ben ganjen SCag geritten, I have been riding the 

whole day. 

3d) Ijabe ba$ ^ferb geritten, I have ridden the horse. 

Der fteinb tfl in bie ©tabt gebrtmgen,.the enemy has pene- 
trated into the city. 

(St bat in mid) gebrungen, he has urged me. 

SBir ffnb in bie ©tabt geeifet, we have hastened into the 

city, 
ffiir ^bcn mtt ber ©ad)e geeifc t, we have hastened with 

the affair. 
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2Bir jlttb fortgefahrett, we have left or gone on in a vehicle. 
SDBtr fya&en fbrtgefafyren ju arbetteit, we have continued to 

labor. 

2>er Soger tjt fat bo* gcftj geflattert, the bird has flattered 
into the field. 

dt f)Clt lattge geffattert, it has been long fluttering. 
Die better ftnb fd)0it aufgefejfett, the horsemen are already 
seated. 

3d) Ijabe tie ganje 9tod>t aufgefeffett, I have sat np the whole 

night 
3* bin fat ba£ £mt$ gegangen, I have gone into the house. 
3d> Ijabe mid) ntube gegangen, I have tired myself with 

walking. 

3. Some verbs expressive of motion require fefaf when ta- 
ken in the proper sense, and Jjabett in the figurative sense ; as, 

SBtr ftnb gefauf en, we have run. 

£ad $a$ tyat gefoufett, the cask has leaked. 

£>te Ztftamn ftnb gefloffen, the tears have flowed. 

Die Stoljre Ijat gefloffen, the pipe has leaked. 

(£r tjt itftn gefofgt r he has followed him. 

Or t)at meitten Sefyren gefofgt, he has followed my precepts. 



SECTION V. 



REFLECTIVE VERBS. 



When the action, .expressed by a verb, returns back to the 
subject, from which it proceeds, the verb is called reflective 
or reciprocal : as, I love myself, I cut myself, he hurts him- 
self. 

It must immediately appear, that every verb, implying ac- 
tion, is capable of assuming this form ; but there are several, 
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in German, which are never used without the reciprocal pro- 
nouns. These are reflectives, in the strictest sense of the 
word ; and to them, in particular, the present section is de- 
voted. They always express an intransitive action-. It may 
suffice, out of their number, to state the following : @tf^ <Ht* 
maften, to presume, to claim ; fW) ftttftycfen, to prepare ; 
ftcf} aufffyfrittgen, to rise ; fid) auftern, to Htthnttev afoo to 
come forth, to appear; fid) bebattfett, to thaftk fer a thing; 
jtd> bebenfest, to consider; fid) beftttben, to fiatf* ficty begc* 

belt, to resign ; fid) befyelfett, to put up with, to be contented ; 

ffd) beritfymen, to boast ; ffcfy befituten, to reflect ; jtd> better* 

belt, to sue, or apply for ; jjtd) embtlben, to imagine ; jld) ettt* 

fatten, to abstain ; j!d) entfdjfiegen, to resolve ; jTcfj erbar* 

men, to pity, to have mercy; fid) freuen, to rejoice; (Id) 
gramen, to grieve ; jtd> gctraucil, to be confident ; f&fy tttfyf 
nteit, to boast ; fid) Uttterftefyett, to venture, to dare ; £d) X0\? 
berfetsett, to resist. 

It will be useful to show an example of the conjugation of 
those verbs ; and for that purpose, one shall be selected, the 
inflection of which is regular. 



©fafy freitttt, to rejoice. 

INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Present. 
Singular. Siagwlar. 

1. id) freue mx&j, I rejoice. l. faty frette mdf, 

(if) I rejoice* 

2. tot freueft, or freufl bidj, 2. bit freueft kit), 

thou rejoicest. (if )> thou* rtjaiees** 

3. er (ffe, e$) fmtet, or freut 3. er (ffe, ed) ftarwe floV 

fid), he (she, it) rejoices. (if) he («hev it) rejoice. 

20 
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INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 

PluiaL Flora]. 

1. twr fretten mt*, 1. n>tr freuen un*, 

we rejoice. (if) we rejoice. 

2. il>r freiret, or fretct end), 2. it)t freiiet eud>, 

you rejoice. (if) you rejoice. 

3. fie freuen jtd>, 3. fie fretten jid), 

they rejoice. (if) they rejoice. 

Imperfect, 

Singular. Singular. 

1. id) freuete, or freute mid), 1. id) freuete mid) f 

I rejoiced. (*0 I rejoice. 

2. bu freuetejl, or freuteji 2. in freuetejl bid), 

bid), thou rejoicedst, etc (if) thou rejoicedst, etc. 

Perfect. 
Singular. Singular. 

1. td> tflbe mid) gefreut, or l. id) fyabe mid) gefreut, 

gefreuet, I have rejoiced. (if) I have rejoiced. 

2. bu Ijajl bid) gefreut, 2. bu fyabeft bid) gefreut, 

thou hast rejoiced. (if) thou hast rejoiced. 

3. er t)at ffeft gefreut, 3. er Ijabe fid) gefreut, 

he has rejoiced. (if) he have rejoiced, etc. 

Plural. 

1. twr fyabetf un$ gefreut, 

we have rejoiced. 

2. tyr Ijabt eud) gefreut; 

you have rejoiced. 

3. fie fyabett (Id) gefreut, 

they have rejoiced* 
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INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Pluperfect. 

Singular. Singular. 

1. id) fccttte mid) gefreut, v l. id) ti&tte mid) gefreut, 

I had rejoiced. (if) I had rejoiced. 

2. bu tjatteft bid) gefreut, 2. bu Ijdttcfi bid) gefreut, 

thou hadst rejoiced. (if) thou hadst rejoiced. 

3. er ^atte fid) gefreut, 3. er fydtte fid) gefreut, 

he had rejoiced, etc. (if) he had rejoiced, etc 

First Future. 
Singular. Singular. 

1. idj werbe mid) freuen, 1. id) tt>erbe mid) freuen, 

I shall, or will, rejoice. (if) I shall rejoice. 

2. bu tt)ir(l bid) freuen, 2. bu n>crbefl bid) freuen, 

thou shalt, or wilt, rejoice. (if) thou shalt rejoice. 

3. er ttrirb fed) freuen, 3. er tt>erbe fcdE> freuen, 

he shall, or will, rejoice. (if) he shall rejoice, etc. 



Plural. 




1. »ir n>erben nn$ freuen, 


. 


we shall rejoice. 


- 


2. ifyr tt>erbet end) freuen, 




you shall, or will, rejoice. 




3. fie n>erben fed) freuen, 




they shall, or will, rejoice. 




Second Future. 


Singular. 


Singular 


1. id) werbe mid) gefreut fya* 


1. id) werbe mid) gefreut 


pen, I shall have re- 


fyctben, (if) I shall have 


joiced. 


rejoiced. 


2. bu n>ir|t bid) gefreut fyce 


2. bu tt>erbe|t bid) gefreut 


ben, thou shalt have re- 


fyctben, (if) thou shalt 


joiced, etc. 


have rejoiced, etc 
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First Future Conditional* 
Singula?. 

1 td) noiirbe mid> freuen, I should, or would, rejoice. 

2. bU tturbefi bidj freuen, thou shouldst, or wouldst, re- 
joice, etc. 

Second Future Conditional. 

Singular. 

1. id) n>firbe tmd> gefreut fyaben, 

I should, or would, have rejoiced, etc. 

IMPERATIVE. 

Singular. Plural. 

2. freue (bu) bier), 2. freitet (or freut) (tfyr) 

rejoice (thou). end), rejoice (you). 

3. freue er (jte, e$) jtd), 3. freuen jte ftd>, 

let him (her, it) rejoice. let them rejoice. 

INFINITIYE. 

Pres. fid) freuen, to rejoice. 

Perf. fkf> gefreut Ijctben, to hare rejoiced. 

Put. fed) freuen roerben, to be about to rejoice. 

PARTICIPLE PRESENT. 

jtd) freuenb, rejoicing. 

Observations. 

1. Most of the reflective verbs govern the reciprocal pro- 
nouns in the accusative, a few in the dative case. Of the 

latter class are anmctften, einbifben, getrauen ; as, 3d) mctfje 
tnir an, bu bifbeft bir etn, id) getraue mix. The impersonal, 

e£ bandit, it seemeth, either takes the accusative or the da- 
tive; as, e£ bdud)t mid), or eg b&ud)timr, it seems to me. 
But we always say, mid) bitnft, which has the same meaning. 
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2. Several transitive verbs, when used as reflectives, not 
only become intransitive, but differ in signification from the 
transitive verb. For example : ©kf) bebetlf ett, to pause for 
the purpose of reflection, to hesitate, from bebettf ett, to reflect 
upon, to consider ; flrf) beritfett, to appeal to, from berufett, 
to call ; fid) befcfyetbett, to be contented with, from befdjeibett, 
to point out, to direct, to enjoin; fid) fitrdjtett, to be afraid, 
from fitrd)tett, to fear; fief) l)itteit, to be cautious, to beware, 
from fylttett, to guard; ftcE) fceratttttHnrtett, to excuse one's 
self, to argue against accusation, from fteraitfrDorteit, to an- 
swer for ; ftrf) ftf)icf en, to be becoming, from fcfytcfett, to send ; 
fid) fftflClt, to accommodate one's self to, to suit, from fitgett, 
to join ; fid) Jutragett, to occur, from jutragett, to carry to ; 
fid) taufd)ett, to err, from taitfdjett, to deceive ; fid) fiettett, 
to dissemble, from fiettett, to place; fid) ttemtett, to be called, 
from ttettttett, to call. 

Thus a transitive verb receives not only an intransitive, 
but often a passive signification ; as, Qer jjuitmef b e b e tf t 
fid), the sky is overcast (covers itself) ; £er ©d)fujM t)Clt 
fid) g e fit tt b e tt, the key is found (has found itself). 

When those verbs which are not reflective are used in the 
plural with the reciprocal pronouns, they express reciprocal 
action, and must be distinguished from reflective verbs ; as, 
&ie $retfe bernfyrett fid), the circles touch each other ; 
bie $nctbett f d) I a g c it fid), the boys are beating each other ; 

roetttt fid) bic gttrfiett befefjbett, mitfjett bie 2)tettet fid) 

tit r b C tt Uttb 1 6 b t C It, when princes quarrel with each other, 
their servants must murder and kill each other; tt>Ct$ fid) 
i t c b t, ba$ n ecf t fid) (proverb), those who love each other, 
banter each other ; nte fyatett toit It tt $ f e f) e it fottett, we 
ougfct never to have seen each other. 

3. Others are, in the same signification, employed as sim- 
ple verbs, and as reflectives ; for instance, trtett, and fid) 
tmtt, to be mistaken ; fdjeuett, and fid) fdjeitett, to be afraid 

of a thing ; jctttfett, and fid) JCtttfett, to quarrel. 

30* 
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4. The reflective verbs are joined with the first auxiliary, 

gabett. £>u f)*fk bid) mit behtera 93ruber gejanft, thou hast 

been quarrelling with thy brother. 



SECTION VL 



IMPERSONAL VERBS. 



Verbs, which only occur in the third person of the singular 
number, inasmuch as they are destitute of the other persons, 
are termed Impersonal. Such are, for example, eg graitfet 
tmr, I am frightened at, I shudder ; eg betocltt jtd), it gets 
cloudy; eg gejtcmet fid), it is proper, it is becoming; eg 

efeft nrir, or mix efeft, I loathe ; eg grauet mir, or mix 

gXCLUt, I am afraid ; and those which relate to natural phe- 
nomena, such as, eg botmert, it thunders ; eg blH$t, it lightens ; 
eg regnet, it rains ; eg fd)tteiet, it snows ; eg friert^ it freezes ; 
eg tfjmjet, it thaws ; eg fyageft, it hails ; eg reifet, there is a 

hoar frost; eg tagt, it dawns; eg ^et^t, it is said; eg t>er> 
folttet, it is reported. And these : eg fyuttgert mid), or mid) 

fywtgert, I am hungry ; eg burftet mtd), or mid} burftet, I am 
thirsty ; eg fdjldfert mid), or mid) fd)I&fert, I am sleepy. 
To these last may be added another class, which are imper- 
sonal inform, though not in sense; viz. eg ttnrb geraitd)t, 
they, or men, are smoking ; literally, it is smoked ; eg ttritb 
getaitjt, they are dancing, there is dancing ; eg ttnrb gefim* 
gett, they are singing ; eg fd)faft jtd) f)ter gut, one sleeps well 
here. 

Those impersonal verbs, which have a pronoun after them, 
may be said to participate in the nature of reflective verbs ; 
as, eg gejiemet jtd)* And, on the other hand, some of the 
reflectives have occasionally the impersonal form ; for in- 
stance, e£ fmtet mid), it pleases me, I am glad, from fid) 

freuen ; eg argert mid), it vexes me, from jTcfy argent* 
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SECTION m 

VERBS COMPOUND. 

This division comprehends chiefly verbs that are compound- 
ed with prepositions, and such invariable words, as in gram- 
mar are styled particles. The other combinations, for exam- 
ple, those with a verb, and a noun, require little notice. 

A Verb Compound is either Separable or Inseparable; 
that is to say, the particle or preposition, at the beginning, 
may either be separated from the verb, or not 

(a) Separable, are those compounded with 



ab, 


as, abtegett, to lay down, , from legen, to lay. 


an, 


— anfangen, to begin, 


— fangen, to 


- 




catch. 


mtfyeim, 


— anfyetntfktfett, to refer to, 


— fletten,to place. 


auf, 


— auffyorett, to cease, 


— fyoreit, to hear. 


ax\$, 


•^- auSfojfen, to leave out, 


— laffert, to leave. 


bei, 


— betfteben, to assist, 


— fie[}ett,to stand. 


ba, 


— babfeibett, to remain at 


— Metben, to re- 




a place, 


main. 


babet, 


— babeiftefyen, to stand 

close by, 


— jtef)ett,to stand. 


baber, 


— bat>erflicgett, to fly 


— fKegen, to fly 




along, 


with wings. 


batyitt, 


— bafyutetlctt, to hasten 
away, 


— ei(ett,to hasten. 


fcafur, 


— bafitrfyatten, to hold an 

opinion, 


— fatten, to hold. 


bagegen, 


— bagegenfe9tt,to be against; 


— fejm, to be. 


battieber, 


— bameberbeugen, to bend 


— beugen, to 




down, 


bend. 


bar, 


— bartfywt, to show, to 

prove, 


— tfyuit, to ao. 
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barctn, as, baranfefcen, to stake, from fefcen, to place, 

barauf, — baraufgeben, to give — geben, to give. 

earnest money, 

barein, — bareutreben, to interrupt, — reben, to talk, 

bafcon, — batwnfaufen, to run off, — laufen, to run. 

ba&or, — jttfj batwrfyuten, to guard — fyttten, to heed. 

against, 

bawiber, — barmberfyaben, to have — Ijaben, to have. 

objections, 

bajlt, — bajUtblW, to add, — tfyun, to do. 

ba$rmfcr)en, — bajroifdjenreben, to inter- — reben, to talk. 

pose a word, 

etn, — emf cutfen, to purchase, — f ctufen, to buy. 

einfyer, — eutfyergefyen, to walk — ger)en,togo. 

along proudly, 

empor, — emporfrtedjen, to rise by — f riedjen, to 

sneaking, creep. 

entgegen, — entgegengefyen, to. go to — gefyen, to go. 

meet, 

enrjtt>et, — entjroeibredjen, to break — brecfyen, to 

asunder, break. 

fort, — fortfafjren, to continue, — fafyren, to 

move along. 

fur, — furfpredjen, to intercede, — fpredjen, to 

speak. 

gegett, 4 — gegenfyaften, to compare, — fatten, to hold, 

in, — utmofynen, to dwell — n>ol)nen,to 

within, dwell. 

fyeim, — fyetmfefyren, to return — fef)ren,totura. 

home, 

— fyerbrmgen, to bring — bringen, to 

aloncr. brine. 



tyt, 



along, bring. 

r/erab, — fyerabfefcen, to lower, — fefcen, to set. 
fyeran, — fyeranfitfyren, to bring on, — fitfyren, to lead. 
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fyerauf, as, i^eraitffietgert, to ascend, from ftageit, to 

mount 

fyer<md, — fyerautffyotrtt, to fetch out, — fyelen, to fetch. 

fyerbri, — Ijerbetrufen, to call to- — rufett, to cafl. 

wards you, 

Ijerem, — fyerembrutgett, to bring — brittgen, to 

in, bring. 

fyermeber, — fyermeberbKtfen, to look — Widen, to look 

down, 

fyeritber, — fyeruberf cmmtn, to come — f ontmen, to 

over, come. 

Ijerum, — fyeruntgebett, to hand — geben, to give. 

about, 

fyenmter, — berunterbrutgett, to bring — brittgen, to 

down, bring. 

Ijerfcor, — ljer&orteud)tett, to shine — (eudtfett, to 

forth, shine. 

fyttt — fyittgefyett, to go along, — ge^ett, to go. 

tjinab, — fyutabfafien, to let down, — {ajfetr, to let 

fyittatt, — fymanftetgen, to ascend, — jtetgett, to 

mount 

tytnoiif, — fyittattfoteljert, to pull up, — jiebett, to pall. 

J)utatte> — fyittau$tt>erfen, to fling — n>erfen,to fling. 

out, 

fyittem, — fyttteittgiefjett, to pour — gteffcn, to pour. 

into, 

fyitttatt, — fyitttattfefcett, to put be- — fefcett, to put. 

hind, to undervalue, 

fymterfyer, — fyittterfyertrabett, to trot — trabett, to trot 

behind, , 

Ijttwber, — fytttubertragen, to carry — trctgett, to 

over, carry. 

fytmtm, — fytttumflattent, to flutter — flattero, to 

about, flutter. 
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fyimmter, 


as, f>immterfpringett,toleap 


from fpringen, to 




down, 


leap. 


l>ttm>eg, 


— f>ttm>egrajfen, to sweep 

away. 


— rajfett, to raff. 


Win, 


— fytttjuetfen, to hasten to a 


— etfen, to has- 




spot, 


ten. 


mit, 


— tmtncfymen, to take with 


— nefymen, to 




you, to censure, 


take. 


nad), 


— ttadjfofgett, to follow af- 


— fofgett, to 




ter, to succeed, 


follow. 


itteber, 


— nieberjtofjen, to strike 

down, 


— jtofjen, to push. 


ob 


— obfiegett, to be incum- 
bent on, 


— Kegen, to lie. 


itbereitt, 


— ubereinf ommen, to 


— fontmen, to 




agree, 


come. 


umfyer, 


— uml)erfd)tt)Ctfcn, to ram- 


— fdjweifen, to 




ble about, 


ramble. 


umtp'n, 


— ttmbutfonneit, to be able, 


— fottnen, to 




to forbear, 


be able. 


&or, 


— fcorgeben, to pretend, 


— geben, to give. 


twratt, 


— fcorangeljen, to walk be- 
fore, 


— gefyett, to go. 


fcorauf, 


— fcorauffteigett, to ascend 


— fieigen, to 




before, 


mount. 


fcorauS, 


— Doraa$be$at)fen, to pay 


— bejafyfett, to 




beforehand, 


pay. 


fcorbet, 


— fcorbetgefyett, to pass by, 

to pass over, 


— gefyen, to go. 


Dormer, 


— fcorfyernnfien, to have a 


— nMffen, to 




foreknowledge, 


know. 


fcorfiber, 


— ttoruberfafyren, to pass 


— fafyrett, to ride 




by in a coach, 


in a coach. 


fcoweg, 


— i>ortt>eggemef}ett, to an- 


— getuefjen, to 




ticipate an enjoyment, 


enjoy. 
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weg, as, n>egbletbett, to stay from bfetbett, to 

away, stay, 

jtt, — jureben, to persuade, — reben, to talk, 

jtt&or, — Juiwrtfytttt, to excel, to — tfytttt, to do. 

outdo, 

jururf r — jimuffebren, to return, — fefyren, to turn, 
jttfatmnen, — jufammcnfefcen, to put — fefcen, to put. 

together, to compose, 
to construct, 

Rules : 

I. The separation takes place — 

I. In the imperative mood; as, fange (bu) ait, begin 
(thou) ; fange er an, let hira begin ; fanget (Ibr) an, begin 
(you) ; fangen fte an, let them begin. Thus : £6re auf, 
cease, etc. 

% In the indicative and subjunctive, when the verb is not, 
by the influence of a pronoun or a conjunction, removed to 
the end of a sentence. For instance : %d) fdfyre fort, I con- 
tinue ; bu fdbrjl fort, thou continuest ; er faljrt fort, he con- 
tinues ; »ir fafyren fort, we continue ; tfyr fafyret fort, you 

continue; fte fafyrett fort, they continue. 

3. When the infinitive his the preposition Jtt before it, 
that preposition is placed between the compounding particle 

and the verb ; as, anjufangen, aufjnfyoren, fortjtifabrem 

4. The augment ge, in the preterite participle, is inserted 
between the particle and the verb ; as, angefangen, aufge* 

fy&rt, fortgefafyrem 

II. The particle, separated from the • verb by ge and }U 
is put — 

1. In the infinitive, and preterite participle, before the verb, 
as appears from the examples adduced. 

2. In the other instances, after the verb ; and not only af- 
ter the verb from which it has been disjoined, but also after 
the subject nominative, if that should happen to stand after 
the verb ; as, ©o fange id} an, thus do I begin ; ntttt ifbxt 
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bet i&vxn onf, now the noise ceases; and, generally, after 
the cases governed by the verb. For example : 3<fy fange 
ta£ Slid) att, I begin the book, verb anfangen ; nebmm 
©ie mir tic 2aft ab, take from me the burden, verb abtttfc 

men ; mir tfyeiften unfern greunben fcfe SRacrjridjt mtt, we 

communicated the information to our friend*, verb mtttfyet* 
lett* Frequently also after the relative members of a sen- 
tence ; as, 3d) jtettte bie ©<nr)e ntetnem SSntber unb jmep 
SKdnnem, tveldje metne ^rewtbe *are*, anfyeim, I referred 

the matter to my brother, and to two men who were my friends, 
verb cmfyetmfteffem Indeed, the particle is hardly ever found 
before the cases governed by the verb, except it were from 
the necessity of rhyme or metre ; and, even then, it is not 
justifiable, if the cases be mere pronouns ; as, 3d) faitge eel 
ait, I begin it ; where you could not say, 3d) fange att ee\ 
Or, nefymen ©te mir ed ab, take it from me, which could 
not possibly be expressed by nefyntftt ©te ab e$ mix. Some- 
times the particle is placed after the infinitive, governed by 
the compound verb ; as, @r fdttgt Jtt (efen an, he begins to 

read, for er fdngt an |u (efen* 

(b) Compound Verbs Inseparable, those beginning with 

after, as, afterreben, to backbite, from reben, to talk, 

be, — beweifen, to prove, — tneifro, to show 

emp, — empfangen, to receive, — fangen,to catch, 

ent, — entefyren, to dishonor, — efyren, to honor, 

er, — erfyaften, to preserve, to — fatten, to hold 

receive, 
ge, — gebrattdjen, to make — braucr)ett, to 

use of, need. 

mifj, — mifjfattett, or mtggefafc — ,fatten,to please. 

[en to displease, 

ur, — urfunben,to certify, to — fitnben,tomake 

attest, known. 

»er, — ner$e^ren, to consume* — jefyrcn, to waste, 
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betab, as, &eratfd)eiten,to detest, from frf)eitett,to shun, 

tternacf), — fcernacfyldfltgeit, to neg- — laffeit, to leave. 

lect, 

fcentn, — Deruttretmgen, td soil, — reittigett, to 

clean. 

$ev, — jerftoren, to destroy, — fiSreit, to stir. 

Rule : — 

These verbs never admit a separation of the prefix, nor re- 
ceive the augment ge, in the preterite participle, except a few 
compounded with ttiifj, which, though inseparable, take the 
syllable ge, in the said participle. Such are those of an ac- 
tive and transitive signification: as, mtgbittigen, to disap- 
prove, preterite participle, gemtflbtffiget ; migbraucfyett, to 

abuse, preterite participle, gemtfj braitd)t ; mtgbeitten, to mis- 
interpret, preterite participle, gemiflbeutet ; tmftyattbeltt,- 
to treat ill, preterite participle, gemt$()anbeft* Others, com- 
posed with nu@, especially neuters, refuse the augment in 
the preterite participle : as mi$faUet\, to displease, preterite 

participle, migfaffett, not getmflfaflett ; imfigtucfat, to turn 

out ill, to fail, preterite participle, tm#gfit(f t ; mifjfmgett, to 
fail, preterite participle, mifHttltgett ; tmffratfyett, not to pros- 
per, preterite participle, migration* Sometimes the augment 
ge, in the preterite participle, and the preposition fill, in the 
infinitive, are inserted between the particle and the verb ; as, 

mifSgebotett, nrifljubteten, from mtfibteteit, to underbid ; tmfj* 
geartet, migjttartcn, from, tmfiartett, to . degenerate. But 
this seems to be an' unnecessary departure from the .rule. 

(c) Separable and Inseparable, are verbs compounded with 
the following prepositions : 

burd), as, burcfybrecfyett, to break through, separable and in- 
separable; preterite participle, bitrd)gebrod)ett, ^^ 

burcfybrocfyett, from brecfyen, to break. 

31 
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tymttt, as, fytnterfreiben, to prevent, inseparable ; preterite 
participle, tjintertrieben ; and tyuttertreiben, to drift be- 
hind, separable : ffe ftnb imt bem ©d)if e fyintergetrte* 

ben, they have fallen astern, from treibett, to drive, 
fiber, as i'tberfegen, to get over, to leap over, separable ; pre- 
terite participle, ubergefefct ; and ubcrfegett, to trans- 
late, inseparable; preterite participle, itberfe$t — both 

from fe&en, to put. 

Uttt, as, Utttfattfett/t to run round, separable and inseparable ; 
preterite participle, umgetettfen, and umfoufen, from 
fattfen, to run. 

Utttet, as, ltntergel)ett, to go down, to perish, separable ; pre- 
terite participle, untergegangen, from gefyen, to go; un* 

tentefymett, to undertake, inseparable ; preterite parti- 
ciple, unternommen, from nefymen, to take. 

ntfeber, as, Itneberfyolett, to fetch back, separable ; preterite 

participle, rolebergefyoft ; and tmeberfyefen, to repeat, 

inseparable ; preterite participle, ttrfeberbeft, both from 
Men, to fetch. 

ttriber, as, totberbdltett, to resist, separable ; participle prete- 
rite, nribergetyaften, from fatten, to hold ; and tioiberfe* 
gett, to refute, inseparable ; participle preterite, YtHber* 
fegt, from fegen, to lay. 



* 
* 



Rules 

I. Those verbs, when separable, have a neuter significa- 
tion, without a case following ; as, (gr britf)t blttd), he breaks 
through} et ift burri)gebrod)en, he has broken through. 
When inseparable, they are transitives, and govern the accu- 
sative case; as, ®te ©onne burd)bttcf)t bte SBolfeto, the 
sun breaks through the clouds. Add the following example : 
j©ft$ $Rab lauft um, the wheel runs round, separable ; bet 
^Unb ttmlduft bag gefb, the dog runs round the field, in- 
separable. £ie 9>ferbe fefcen fiber, the horses leap over, sep- 
arable ; ber jfrtabe uberfefet ben Corner, the boy translates 
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Homer, inseparable. Die ©Otttte fptft miter, the sun seta, 
separable; id} Utttertteljme b<*$ ffierf, I undertake the work, 
inseparable. Such is the rule ; but a deviation from it oc+ 
curs in some verbs, composed with bind) and urn* For ex* 
ample : umftofktt, to knock down, to overset, to overturn ; 
tttttWerfeit, to throw down, to overturn ; tttnjtftrjett, to over- 
throw; umbre ben, to turn about, to twist about; umbrutgett, 

to kill ; are separable, though they are used as verbs transi- 
tive. This must be considered either as a mere exception, 
or may be explained, by saying, that the rule is only applica- 
ble, when the component particle has its first, or original, sig* 
nification. When that signification is altered, the verbs, 
which were inseparable, become separable. The original 
signification of lint, is circular motion ; but in- the instances 
above, the idea of inversion and change, or some other mo* 
tion, seems to prevail. 

II. In these compounds the accent varies ; for, when they 
are used as separables, it is laid upon the prepositions, as, 
b U r d) bredjen ; when they are inseparable, the preposition 
is void of accent, as, bnrd> 6 r C dj e It. Thus tt ffl fattfefl, 
separable — ttttt I a U f C tt, inseparable ; ikbtt fefeeit, separa- 
ble — fiber fefcett, inseparable; u tt t e r gefyett, separable 
— Uttter tt e l> It! e tt, inseparable. 

(d) Some verbs are doubly compounded, with particles 
separable and inseparable ; for example, 3hlfer$iet)ett, to bring 
iip, to educate ; att&ertrauett, to entrust ; fcerabfdjeueit, td 
detest. The particles auf and ati are to be found among the 
separables ; er and tfer are inseparable. These verbs, though 
separable according to one of the particles, do not take the 1 
syllable ge, in the preterite participle ; as, auferjogett, atf* 

Derfrcutt, uerabfdjeut. 

(e) Of those whi6n are composed with nouns or adjectives', 
it is to be observed, that some are separable ; as, fel)tfd)fagett, 
to miscarry; frej)fpred)Ctt, to acquit ; gfetdjfotttmett, to equal; 
(olfriffctt, to tear loose ; and some inseparable Several of the 
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latter have the augment ge, in the preterite participle, like 
simple verbs. For example : frobtotfen, to exult ; fyanbfyo* 
ben, to handle ; friibftutfen, to breakfast ; lieb&ngefa, to ex- 
change fond looks ; which make the preterite participles, 

gefrofylodt, gebanbbabt, gefruljjtitcft, geffebdngelt Those 

with ttott, full, are inseparable, whenever they denote com- 
pletion or achieving. They then reject the augment ; as, 
DOttjiefyeit, to execute, pret. part, fcottgogen ; fcotfenben, to 
achieve, twttenbet ; fcottbringen, to complete, fcoffbradjh 

But they are separable when they denote full m the physical 
sense, and take, of course, the augment. SBottgteflen, to pour 

full, fcottgegoflfen ; *>ottfd)ntten, to cast, to ahed full, fcoffge* 
fc^uttet ; and also figuratively : er \)&t mix We Dfyren aoffge* 

ttrittfeft, he has filled my ears with his moanings. There is, 
moreover, this peculiarity to be observed ; that although the 
radical verbs compounded with fcott govern the accusative of 
the thing, when used without t)ott, yet the instant they are 
joined to fcott, they require the accusative of the vessel which 

is filled, ©teffen ffe ben SGBetn in ba$ ©fa$, aber ®ie 
mfiffen ba$ ©fa$ ttoftgtejfen ; pour the wine into the glass, 
but you must fill the glass. 

Concerning the Signification of Compound Verbs. 

In reviewing those which are separable, few difficulties 
occur. The prefixes, for the most part, may be rendered in- 
telligible by translation. Thus, ctb, signifies off; an, on; 
(Wf, up, or upon; att$, out of ; bet, by ; bar, there; tin, in, 
or into; fort, forth, or forward; gfcicf), like; fyeittt, home; 
mit, with; nad), after; nteber, down; ob> on, upon; fcor, 
before ; meg, away ; ttrieber, again? Only bin and fyer re- 
quire an explanation. They are both particles of locality. 
S)in expresses motion proceeding from the person who is 
speaking to another point ; fyer denotes motion from any 
place towards that person. Thus, er gel)t fyitt, he goes along, 
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means, he goes from the point in which the subjective person 
is, to some other point ; and ft f Otttrttt htty signifies, he 
comes from any place towards the person. Therefore, when 
I bid any one to proceed from me, it will be getyen ©te l)Ut ; 
and when I desire him to come towards me, fomtnett ©te 
tftx. Bat more is to be said -of the compounds inseparable. 
The nature and meaning of their prefixes are complicated, 
and caH for some illustration. 

Sifter was anciently the same as the English " after," be- 
hind ; and it still denotes a deviation from its kind, an inferi- 
ority, what is not genuine ; rilt Slfterpabft, an anti-pope'; 
ein Slfterfotttg, a false king, a pretender. 

S3e, related to the preposition bet, serves — 1. To direct the 1 
action of the verb to the object on which it terminates. It 
transforms verbs neuter into transitives.* For example : $fof* 
get!, to follow, is a neuter, construed with the dative case; 
befotgett, to- follow, in a metaphorical sense, to obey, a verb 
transitive, with the accusative; arbefctt, to work, to labor, 
neuter ; bearbettett, to bestow tabbr upon a thing, to elabo* 
rate, transitive; lad)tn, to laugh, neuter; beftt$eft, t6 hmgH 
at, transitive ; ftetgett, to ascend, or descend, neuter ; belief* 
gen, to ascend a thing, to mount upon, transitive ; as, belt 
Stfyrett b*f*etgen, to ascend- the throne; antttWrteft, to an- 
swer, to make answer, neuter ; beantttWtett, to answer, «rnn-> 
skive ; as, efttett Srtef beantttortett, to- answer a letter ; jwefr 
feJtt, to doubt, becomes bejwetfetru Thus in English; U 
rhyme, is a verb neuter, to berhyme, a transitive* 

% In composition with verbs transitive, it had the effect of 
changing the direction of the action, or of exchanging the 
ease, governed by the simple verb, for one depending upon' the 



* Only a few, by way nf exception) remain intransitive ; vufr 
be(lel)en, to consist ; berufyett, to rest; bebarrett, to persevere ; 

bebagen, to please ; begegnett, to meet, to happen to ; bttvaty 

fett, to be overgrown with anything; befontflteit, to become, 
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preposition mtt, with. For example : 93famett Mtf ben $Beg 

ftrenen, to sjrew flowers on the way ; ben 3Beg mit SSlumen 

fcjireuen, to strew the way with flowers ; giguren auf ba$ 
papier ntafen, to paint figures on the paper ; ba£ tytyiex fflft 
%\Q\XXetl bematen, to paint the paper with figures. 

3. By means of this prefix many active verbs- are formed 
from nouns* and adjectives, which have no corresponding 
simple verbs ; as, befefyben, to attack ; begftben, to endow ; 
iefd)rdnfen, to limit ; bemitfyen, to trouble, to take pains ; 
Befriebigen, to satisfy; befeittgen, to set aside; bejlarigen, to 

confirm ; befd)U(btgen, to accuse ; and from adjectives, be* 

freten, to liberate ; beengen, to reduce to straits ; beretdjern, 
to enrich; befdnfHgen, to appease; befd)ontgen, to palliate. 
The German grammar admits this operation with consider- 
able freedom ; though not every combination, which may be 
formed in that manner, can be regarded as classical. For 
instance: <£r fdjrett jltct>i>e9 ! .he cries huzza — td) ttnfl ttytt 
bejticfybe^en, I will huzza him ; that means, I will make him 
change his note, I will punish bim, or something like it 
Here an interjection is transformed into a verb. (£r nennt 
fid) £err 3Rafcott>, he calls himself Mr. Mascow — id) nntt 
il)tt bemafcowen, I will maskow him, i. e. I will teach him 
bow to use that name, I will make him know what he is 
doing, or a similar idea. Here a verb is made of a proper 
name, by the aid of the particle be* These expressions are, 
in fact, a sort of jargon, or cant language; yet they show the 
nature of that particle. 

4. In some instances, the signification of the simple verbs 
does not seem to be materially altered, by the composition 
with be ; as, f orbem, and bef Otbent, to further, to forward ; 
f itrd)ten and bef itrdjten, to fear. The simples, as well as 
the compounds are employed as transitives. However, if the 



* Thus in English, to befriend, to beguile, to behead, to bedew, 
from friend, guile, head, dew. 
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use of such verbs be strictly inquired into, a difference may 
be discovered. For example : S3ef orbertt, means to pro- 
mote a person to a higher rank ; in which sense the simple, 
f orbertt, rarely, or never, occurs ; and befUttfytett, to fear, is 
not applied to persons, as objects, but only to things ; as, 3d) 
bef urcfyte biefen Umfiattb, I fear this circumstance ; whereas 
furd)tett is capable of both significations. Moreover, the lat- 
ter seems to denote a stronger fear, and bef tird)tetl merely 
apprehension. Indeed, be prefixed to active verbs, generally 
adds intensity, or expresses the idea of spreading the action 
over the whole object, as in English. Compare smear, and 
besmear ; spatter and bespatter. So in German, batten and 

bebauen ; Hetben and bef (etbetu 
gnt 

In the. signification of ettt, the following distinctions are to 
be noticed. 

1. It signifies separation, or removal. 

(1) If it is prefixed to a word that is already a verb, it ex- 
presses a separation or removal of the subject nominative of 
a neuter verb, and the separation of the object of an active 
verb. Examples of neuter verbs : (Stttgefyett, to go away so 
as to be separated from ; etttlaufett, to run away from ; ettt* 

flteljett, to escape. Dod) bem wax fount ba$ 3Bort enU 

f a b r e tt, yet scarce had the word escaped from him. Ex- 
amples of active verbs : entfitbrett, to carry away ; ettQtefyett, 
to withdraw; etttfefcett, to displace; etttretgett, to tear, or 
snatch away; entmenbett, to take away, to purloin. 3btt 
entbtttbet tmr bet £ob, death alone will relieve him, sep- 
arate him from the evil; Uttb bie entlie$ ett mid) mit 
leerent Xtoft, and they dismissed me with mere words of 
comfort . 

(2) If it is prefixed to a substantive or an adjective there- 
by forming a new verb, it expresses the separation or dissolu- 
tion of the substance or thing indicated by the noun, and the 
extinction of the state indicated by the adjective. Examples 
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of verbs thus formed from nouns : "(Jtttf fSftett, to enervate, 
to destroy the power ($raft) ; entbfftttertt, to strip off the 
leaves ; ettttt&f f ertt, to depopulate. £te gcfyttfe t)at fie e n U 
f e C f e t, the school has taken away its soul, destroyed its 

vitality; 98«d> bent SJefetyt fott er entfyattptet roerben, 

according to-order, he is to be beheaded. Example of verbs 
formed from adjectives : ftrf) etttbfobett, to become shameless. 
But if the verb existed, as such, before the composition With 
ettt, the particle may express the idea of the adjective in the 
manner explained in number (1); as, feer, empty; leereit, 
to empty ; etttfeerett, to empty by removal. 

2. It expresses direction towards an objztf, like att or ge* 
gen* Before f, ettt in composition becomes etlty. Examples : 
(Stttbietett, to offer to ; etttfpredjett, to answer to, to corres- 
pond to; etttfctftett, to unfold towards something outward ; 
ettttt>erfen, (to throw out), to sketch ; empfeblett, to recom- 
mend to. 

Under this meaning is included that of the commencement 
of an action or of transition to another condition ; as, ettfr 
bremtett, to take fire, to pass into a state of combustion ; ettte 
fentett, to withdraw, to become retired. The leading signi- 
fications- here given undergo various modifications which 
need not be particularly specified. 

(Jr denotes— 

1. A directum towards a person, i. e. an action for a per- 
son, and is the opposite of tier. This action /or one may re- 
late either to the subject nominative, or to the object of the 
action. Examples: (grbitfttt, to entreat (for one's self); 
erfaufen, to obtain (for one's self) by purchase; etfemett, 
to obtain (for one's self) by learning. Compare tterbtttett, 
to decline (to beg to be excused from) ; fcerfaufett, to sell * 

fcerfenten, to unlearn. So also erfparett and erubrigen, to 
lay aside for one's self; erfattgett and emerben, to obtain for 
one's self; erjttttttgen, to obtain by force. Examples of er 
relating to the object of the verb : Srfaubett, to grant (to 
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another) permission; erjetgen, to point out (to another); 
ergebett, to deliver up (to another) ; erf (arett, to explain ; er* 
t&fyfen, to relate, to narrate ; ertfyetfen, to impart ; erfefeett, 
to make up (to another). 

2. Connected with the above is very generally, if not al- 
ways, the idea of obtaining an object by exertion, success in 
the object for which the action is put forth. This idea is in 
some words more prominent, in others less obvious. @r(er# 
tteit and erjttrirtgeit belong to the former class, and erbetteUt, 
to obtain by begging; erbfttf en, to catch a view of ; erftnbeit, 
to invent ; er jagen, to take in the chase. 

3. The relation of the action to some person (for his bene- 
fit) is often very general, as for any one, for mankind. So 
erbaftett, to maintain ; erfcfyajfett, to create ; erjiefyett, to rise 
up, to stand ; ertt)ad)fen, to grow. 

The idea of a motion upwards which some have assigned 
to this particle, belongs rather with the verb with which it is 
compounded ; as, erfyeben, to raise up, errtd)teit, to erect ; 

eroadtfen, to grow up, ertjaiten, to hold up. In all these 
cases et merely denotes success in the action expressed by 
the verb. 

The signification, to bring forth; to produce, grows out of 
the preceding. From what has been said it is easy to explain 
why some writers say et is often nearly the same in signifi- 
cation as auf; as in er batten and auf batten, errtd)ten and 

aufnd)tetu 

. 4. With this prefix are often found compound verbs, which 
have no existence as simple verbs, but are taken directly 
from adjectives. These verbs express change into a new con- 
dition ; as, erf often, to get cold ; erftarf en, to become strong ; 
erroarmen, to become warm ; erf ubnen, to become bold ; er* 
tt>eicf)en, to make soft ; erbftnben, to make blind, to become 
blind; erlatyttten, to become lame ; erfldren, to make clear, 
to explain ; ett&ettent, to make wide. 
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<£fe» 

The power of this prefix may have been the same as the 
Latin con, together, and thus have come to signify intensity. 
But now most of the verbs, composed with this particle, seem 
to be the same in. meaning as the simples ; for example, 

braucrjett and gebrandjen, to ase ; benf en and gebenf en, to 

think — though it may happen, that some particular significa- 
tion is more usual in the simple verb than in the compound, 
and again another more common with the compound than 
the simple. For instance, brctiufjett, frequently denotes to 
want, to stand in need of, to have occasion for ; but gebrdlf 
ctyen is scarcely ever employed in that sense. Thus gebenfen, 
with the genitive case, means to remember, to think of; as, 
gebenf e mdtter, remember me, think of me ; in which con* 
struction benfen never occurs. This is the same particle which 
is prefixed to the preterite participle, where it evidently is ap- 
plied to indicate the past action of the verb.* In the districts 
of the Upper 'German dialect, it is, here and there, by the 
common people, put before every infinitive ; as, ©efobett, 
for foben, to praise; getieben, for lieben, to love. 

SBer implies, 

1. The idea away, in a bad or injurious sense ; as tterfret* 
ben, to drive away, from tretben, to drive; tterjctgen, to 
chase away, from jogett ; tferfdjenfen, to give v away, from 
ftytttfetU We need only reverse all the rules in regard to 
et, and we have substantially those that belong to &er, as 
may be seen in the following examples : fcerbteten, to forbid ; 

fcerltfttbernv to hinder ; Derwebreii, to prohibit ; aerbitten, to 

decline ; fcerfagen, to deny, to refuse ; toerritcf en, to move a 

-*- - --- ■ 

* This shows that ($}e denotes iteration, repetition, frequency. 
Even in substantives it indicates assemblage, repetition, and vexa- 
tion at the aunoying repetition of an action : 

©etnoff, ®etog, ©etofe, ©erenne, etc. 

clouds (collectively); noise ; clattering ; continual running. 



/ 
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thing out of its place ; fcerfdjtebftt, to put off; toerfegen, to 
transpose ; fcerpflanjen, to transplant ; tieranbrrtt, to change ; 
t>ertt)ed)fefa, to confound ; £erfd)lie#en, to lock up ; bevftopp 
fen, to stop up ; Dermmter H, to stop by means of a wall, to 
wall up ; fcerjtegefa, to seal up ; uerpuf)en, to close or stop 
with pitch ; Dentageftt, to nail up, to spike. Hence it sig* 
nifies, 

2. A loss,* destruction, or consumption ; as, SSerlff t etl, 
to lose; fcerfpiefett, to lose at play.; fceriKtyen, to fade, tot* 
tt>elfeit, to wither ; t>eri>Uttgern, to be famished, te die of 
hunger ; toerMlttett, to bleed to death. - 

3. It signifies doing wrong, deviating from what is just 
and proper ; as, fcerfitfyren, to seduce ; tterfettett, to mis- 
guide ; toerfatjett, to spoil by adding too much salt ; fid) feet* 
Ttdjnetl, to misreckon; ftcf> t>erfd)reif>ett, to commit an error 
in writing; jTd) t>erfpred)eit, to make a mistake in speaking; 
fcergeffett, to forget ; ftcf> aerfletten, to dissemble. 

4. It enforces and strengthens the signification of the 
primitive verbs; as, fcerefyrett, to honor, from e^ren ; Der* 

fpotten, to mock ; fcerfadpn, to laugh at ; feerfetyeit, to 

grant ; &etfled)tett, to entwine, to implicate ; fcerbmbett, to 
connect; fcerbritbent, to join by a brotherly tie; &erfd)ttXU» 
gem, to unite by intermarriage ; fcerfcfytperejt, to conspire. 
And, lastly, 

« 5. Compounded with adjectives and nouns, it expresses 
change of condition ; as, fcerbeffent, to better, to make bet- 
ter; tterbmifeftt, to darken, to obscure; fcerebtltt, to enno- 
ble, to improve ; aergottertt, to deify ; fceraftett, to grow ob- 
solete, to fall into disuse ; fcetf armett, to fall into poverty, 

denotes separation of parts, dispersion, destruction ; as, get* 

* This is answered by the adverb away y in the English lan- 
guage ; as in these examples, to trifle mway on?* Jtme» to drink 
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treteit, to tread in pieces, to crush ; jermbett, to rub to atoms ; 
jerfhreuen, to scatter, to disperse; {erfidren, to destroy; jer* 
flieflett, to be spilled, run apart 
9Rt§ (or mi$) t answering to the English mis — 

1. Marks an action done or carried on in a wrong man- 
ner ; as, mifbraudjeit, to abuse, from braitcfynt, to use ; ,mip 
Ijanbeln, to treat ill, from tyattbeta, or befyanbeht, to deal 

with ; mtffretttett, to misinterpret, from beitteti, to interpret; 
-mtj}t>erfiel>ett, to misunderstand, from fcerfiebett. 

2. It has a negative power : as, nti0fafteit, to displease, 
from gefaUett, to please ; mt$bifttgett, to disapprove, from 
friftigen, to approve. Those significations are also to be seen 
in union with nonns ; as, bad !i9tiftoerfianbm$, the misun- 
derstanding ; ber 9R$braucf>, the abuse ; bad 9Ri0trauett, 
distrust: mt£fafftg, unpleasing, offensive; mtfjtrawfcr), dis- 
trustful. 

^titter signifies — 

1. Behind ; as, jjutlterlaffen, to leave behind. 

2. It is used in a metaphorical sense ; as, jjittterbriltgeit, 
to give secret intelligence; fyintergefyett, to deceive ; fyinter* 
tretben, to prevent And in nouns; as, bie J£Hltf erltft, cun- 
ning; tyinterliftig, crafty. 

Ultter corresponds to— 

1. The English under, Lat. sub ; as, tmtentefymett, to un- 
dertake. 

» 

2. The Latin inter, and ob; as, Uttterbtecrjett, to interrupt ; 

unterlaffen, to omit 
Urn, 

in the verbs Utttbrutgen, to put to death, to murder; and 
ttfltf Otttntett, to perish, needs an explanation, though it is hard- 
ly here in its proper place, as it is separable in those verbs. 
It first signifies about ; then denotes change ; after that loss ; 
in which last sense, it is applied to those verbs. ^emCLttien 
Ittnbrittgett, to put a person to death, is an elliptical expres- 
sion for, jemanben urn bad Seben bringen, to cause some- 
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body to lose his life. In a similar way ttmfommett is to foe 
interpreted. 

The particle Utt, like the English tin, is a privative, but 
occurs only in combination with nouns and preterite partici- 
ples. 

(grj, answering to arch, before nouns, denotes the chief or 
first class. It is also taken in a bad sense, and answers to 
the English arrant ; for example : fill @r$btfd)Of, an arch- 
bishop ; ein Srjbofetttcfyt, an arrant villain ; rift <gr jfiriefcr, 
a professed gamester. 



CHAPTER VI. 

ON THE PARTICIPLE 



The Germans have three participles, the present, the fu- 
ture and the preterite. 



SECTION I. 

THE PRESENT AND THE FUTURE PARTICIPLE. 

The present participle has the signification of the verb 
from which it is derived, and may govern the same case as 
the verb. With these qualifications it unites the nature of 
an adjective. In fact, it is never used otherwise than in con- 
nection with some substantive, or with the same relation to 
it, that a common adjective generally bears. For example : 

ber fadjenbe grityftng, the smiling spring ; ber taitjenbe 

jfttabe, the dancing boy ; bad (auftttbe Satyr, the running 
(or current) year. 

22 
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It is, like any other adjective, capable of both forms ; as, 
the old form, erqitttfenber SKJetn, refreshing wine ; fiarfettbe 
©peife, strengthening food; fitylenbe^ (Setranfe, cooling 

drink. Examples of the new form have been given above. 

The adverbial form is never put after any verb, especially 
not after the second auxiliary, fet)tt, to be. Here the parti- 
ciple not only deserts the function of the adjective, but also 
leaves us destitute of a verbal combination, much in practice 
with the English. For, with regard to the adjective, it is 
common, in German, to place it adverbially after verbs ; for 
instance : bte£ ifl fd)6n, this is beautiful ; jene$ ifl bagfid), 
that is ugly. And by -means of the present participle, joined 
to the second auxiliary, the English produce what is termed 
the definite, or determined, time ; as, "I am writing ; he is 
reading ; we are looking ; he has been walking ; they will 
be going." But the German participle cannot be thus em- 
ployed, except where, from its signification, it is regarded as 
an adjective : e$ ifl reifcenb, it is charming ; biefe SSefetbi* 
jjttttg tft frdnfenb, this insult is mortifying; tyre ©tttett 
roaren febr eimtefymenb, her manners were very captivating ; 
bte SRotb tfi brtngenb, the necessity is pressing ; bte ?aft ijt 
britcfenb/ the burden is oppressive. 

As an adjective, it may be said to admit the degrees of 
comparison, by means of additional endings. However, these 
degrees are not equally in use with all participles. Indeed, 
the comparative only occurs of such, as have more the signi- 
fication of adjectives than of the verbs from which they are 
taken. At least, they are become so current as adjectives, 
that, in common practice, they are hardly looked upon as 
parts of a verb. Of that description are, for example, retgettb 
(from reigett, to charm), charming, pleasing ; comparative, 
reigenber, more charming ; eutttebmenb, captivating, agree- 
able, comparative, etmtetymenber ; fliegenb, flowing, fluent, 
comparative, ftieffcttber ; brtngenb, pressing, urgent, compar- 
ative, bringenber ; brftcfenb, oppressive, heavy, comparative, 
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fctucfettber* Now these, and others of the same kind, suffer 
the comparative degree in the adverbial, but scarcely in any 
other form. Other participles are not to be met with in the 
comparative degree at all* If with them a comparison is to 
be made, it must be done through the medium of the word 
tttefyr, more. The superlative degree may be applied to 
those- participles which allow the comparative; as, ber ?ei$# 
ettbfie, ber flteffcnbfte, but it cannot be transferred to the 
others. 

Like an adjective, the participle may eUiptically be turned 
into a substantive ; as, ber Sefenbe, he that reads or is read- 
ing; ber ©djretbenbe, he that writes; bte Sactjettbe, she who 

is laughing. 

The German participle has not enough of tht nature of the 
verb to serve for the purpose of constituting a member of a 
sentence; which power is principally assigned to it in other 
languages. In English you may, for example, say with pro- 
priety, " Seeing the great number of prisoners, I concluded 
that the action had terminated in our favor." This sentence 
consists of two members : first, I saw the prisoners ; second, 
I concluded. The first member is expressed by the partici- 
ple. So the following : " Hearing the noise of the cannon, 
he started up" — for, he heard the noise of the cannon, and 
started up. In German, the participle cannot perform this 
office ; the members of a sentence are constructed in some 
other way, and generally by means of a conjunction : as, " I 
saw the great number of prisoners, and concluded;" or, 
" tchpn {as) I saw the number of prisoners, I concluded;" — 
" when he heard the noise of the cannon, he started up ;" or, 
" as soon as he heard the noise of the cannon, he started up." 
Much less would the language bear the compound participle 
with the auxiliaries : as, " having loved," or, " having been 
loved." It would, for instance, be a great error to translate 
by the participle the following sentence. " Having received 
your letter, I immediately desired my servant to proceed." — 
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#a&enb erbaltett 3f)*en 93rtef, etc. The structure must be 

changed, in this, or a similar manner: "I received your let- 
ter, and immediately desired," etc.— or, " When (as soon as) 
I had received your letter, I immediately desired my servant/ 9 
etc. The conjunction tttbent, while, was formerly much used 
for resolving the participial construction of other tongues in- 
to the German idiom ; but it occurs, at present, less fre- 
quently. 

Though that is the most proper use of the participle in 
other languages, the German does not acknowledge it ; un- 
less the following mode of employing the participle be con- 
sidered as connected with the former. Namely, it sometimes 
expresses the manner of acting, being, or suffering, and is 
then adverbially joined to a verb. For example: roetttettb 
fpracf) er gU mir, weeping, he said to me ; er fefcte ftd) fd)tt>et* 
gcttb ttieber, he sat down, preserving silence ; ffe jtanbeit 
ttauerttb bti) bent ©rabe, they stood mourning near the 
tomb. 

Poets occasionally give a greater latitude to the verbal ca- 
pacity of the participle. Voss has it frequently in his trans- 
lation of Homer. For example : 

Iliad, Book I. 

V. 51. £)ocf) nun gegen ffe fel&ft ba$ fyerbe ©efd)o£ Hn* 

Wenbetlb; — SCtaf er — Turning the bitter arrows against 
them, he inflicted wounds. 

V. 130. ©egen iljn rtef antroortenb ber aSofferfiirfl Slgo* 

memttOtt — Agamemnon, answering, called to him. 

V. 147. $a ! btt in Un&erfdjaratbeit gebittteter, fmttenb 

attf 23ortfyet( — Ah ! thou, clad in impudence, thinking 
of gain. 

V. 290. 3f)tn in bie 3teb> ,etnfaffenb begamt ber eble 3ld)tf* 

leu$ — Interrupting him, the noble Achilles began. 

V. 345. Setter fpraoH unb spatrof fa$, bem lieben greunbe 

gejjorcfyenb— He spoke it, and Patroclus, obeying his 
dear friend. 
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Book IX. 

V. 57. $)od) b<t$ SDBort anfiaunenb — Greatly admiring the 
speech. 

V. 86. 3n ben $anben bte ragenben ©peere bemegenb — 

Brandishing in their hands the lofty spears. 

V. 199. 33etV an ber £anb anfaffenb— Seizing them both 

by the hand. 
This construction is also elegantly employed in modern 

prose. We may say : ben ©tab in ber Jjattb tjalttnb, hold- 
ing a staff in his hand ; ba$ 33ltd) tltit ben 3fafl ern burc^ 
bldttemb, turning the book over ; and Goethe has : 33t$ er 

enbltd) im ©cfyoojje enter Kofe, ftitffe nefymenb unb tfitfie 
gebenb, erjlirbt* 

It must, however, be observed, that in these examples, the 
participle expresses more a manner of acting, than it aims at 
formiug a member of the sentence. 

The most essential quality, which the present participle 
retains of the verb, is, that it may govern a case. And this 
is perfectly agreeable to the nature of the language, provided 
the sentence is not clogged by long, or many, words of that 

description. For instance : IDie atteg betebenbe Sonne, the 

sun, which animates everything.; ber $rud)te brtngenbe 
©ommer, the summer which produces fruit; bte tmr bf* 
fcor jtetyenbe ©efafyr, the danger hanging over me ; ba$ 1W$ 
tterfofgenbe ©efcfyicf, the fate persecuting us. Let it be no- 
ticed, that the cases governed are placed before the participle. 
Sometimes the case and participle are drawn together and 
written as one word; for instance, fitn et)r(tef>enbe6 ®tP 

math, instead of em Sbre fiebenbetf ©enttttt), a mind that 
loves honor ; ber wacfjbabenbe Dfficter, for ber SBacfje tya* 
benbe iDfftcier, the officer upon guard; bte gefe$gebenbe 
©ewaft, for bte ©efefce gebenbe ®mcdt, the legislative au- 
thority ; bie friegfubrenben 9Racf)te, for $rteg fttyrenben, 

the belligerent powers. 

22» 
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From analogy to the foregoing, the participles of reflective 
verbs might likewise be admitted ; as, ber jtd) freuenbe 9S<t* 
ter, the father who rejoices ; bte fccf) grdmettbe 9Ji utter, the 
mother who chagrins, or frets herself. Yet they are seldom 
made use of. Of impersonal verbs, as such, no present par- 
ticiple can exist. 

The Future Gerundive Participle, 

To answer to the Latin participle in dus, which is of a ge- 
rundive signification, and in English expressed by the prete- 
rite participle, with to be before it, the Germans have formed 
a similar future participle from the present, by means of the 
preposition gtt, to. This participle is formed from active 
verbs only. For example, ba$ tjOd) gu fd)figenbe SSerbtettft, 
merit to be highly esteemed ; bte Jtt tabetnbe ©ttettge, se- 
rerity which is to be blamed ; etne fd)tt>er JU befyattptertbe 
Sealing, a possession to be maintained with difficulty. It 
is chiefly used in compound verbs. We may translate the 

Latin mutatis mutandis ,.by Sfbjudnbernbeg abgednbert £er 

SfU^jufftbneitte, he who is to be reconciled. Thus, £od}Jtt* 
eljrettbcr £err, honorable sir (who is greatly to be honored). 
This use of the participle springs from the infinitive, con- 
nected with the preposition jiu , This infinitive, joined with 
the verbs fet)tt and fyabett, forms a peculiar idiom in which 
the idea of necessity or possibility is expressed in the man- 
ner of a gerund. Becker terms even this a participle with- 
out the usual termination b* It may, therefore, be suitable 
to illustrate it in this connection. Examples : (§T t ft 1ttr> 
gettbS J u ft n b e tt, he is nowhere to be found, cannot be 
found ; $etne 3*tt t ft J tt fc e 1 1 i e t e n, no time is to be lost ; 
£te$ t ft JU to ben, this is to be praised; ba$ tft Jtt 
t a b e I n, that is to be blamed. This form of the verb after 
ffOit is similar to the English expression, have to do; as, Jjd) 
tyabe l)ter ju tt>atten, I have to rule here; ?af5t mid) 
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»#en, »a$ u$ 311 ffirdjten, toai jtt fyoffett fyabe, 

let me know what I have to fear, what to hope. 

The present participle may, in English, be converted into 
a substantive by a preceding article ; as, the writing, the 
reading. This cannot be done in German, where the infini- 
tive only serves for that purpose ; as, fca6 Sdjmben, ta£ 

*efetu 

The Germans employ, in many instances, the infinitive, 
where the English use the participle ; as, fed cr feme ^Uttgftt 
frfymacrjttn fal), when he saw his young ones starve, i. e. 
starving. 



SECTION H 



THE PRETERITE PARTICIPLE. 

Its formation has been referred to in the fifth chapter. It 

either ends in t (et), °* tt (e*0 } ^d nas > for tne most P** 1 ' 
the augment ge before it ; as, gelobt, gefprod)etU We must 
now give the rules for the augment more fully. Its use de- 
pends on accent. 

1. Polysyllabic verbs, not having the chief accent on the 
first syllable, dispense with the augment ; viz. 

(1) Those which have the foreign accented ending trett; 
as, reg 1 1 e tl, to govern ; \)au$ X X C It, to peddle from house 
to house. 

(2) Those which already have this (unaccented) augment ; 
as, gefattett, to please : gefyorett, to belong to. 

(3) Those with the unaccented inseparable prefixes ; as, 

befommen, to obtain ; erfafyrett, to experience ; fcerberben, 

to destroy ; entgeben, to escape ; jerftorett, to disturb ; UTJI* 
armen, to embrace ; iiberfefcen, to translate ; pottenbett, to 
perfect ; ttneberfyofett, to repeat ; ttriflfallen, to displease. 
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2. Verbs compounded with a separable preposition, or other 
accented words, always receive the augment, though the 
augment then comes between the component parts of the 

verb ; as, ab*g e*gangen, t>or*g e*tragen, juritdfcg e*f ommeiu 

But verbs thus compounded must be distinguished .from 
derivative verbs formed from compound substantives or ad- 
jectives ; as, antmorten, argwobnen, frubftiiden, Ijanbljabett, 
KeMofeit, urtfyetfert, etc. derived from 3fattt>ort, ?lrgtt>0l)ti, 

etc. In the participle of these, as well as other derivative 
verbs, the augment is placed at the beginning of the word. 

Inasmuch as the chief accent in offenbaten and Wife 
fatyren falls on the last component part of the verbs, they 
take no augment 

The participles of the verbs bitrfen, fintnen, mogen, woOett, 
foKen, miiffett and tafiert, have the augment, as geburft, %z* 
fottttt, etc. only when the principal verb is omitted, and the 
emphasis consequently falls on these. In other cases the 
participle of these verbs takes the form of the infinitive ; as, 

3d) \)abt g c tt> o ( 1 t, abet id) tyabt mdjt gef ortnt, I had 

the will, but not the ability. 3d) \)abt t Otttmen tt> 1 1 C It, 

aber i&i fyabe ntd)t fommen f 6 n n e n, I desired to come, 

but could not. @r fjOt ttXUtett m U flf e It, he was obliged to 
wait. , 

So also the participle of the verbs, t)et$en (to command), 

fyeffen, fyoren, fefyen, fefyrert and ternen, when connected 

with an infinitive, takes itself the form of the infinitive ; as, 

SSBer fyot bid) getyen \) e t g e n ? who commanded you to go t 
3d) babe tfym arbeiten Ijelfen,! helped him work. 3d) 
Ijabe itjtt ftngcn I) 6 r e n, I heard him sing. (£x tfat • £id) 
tanjen I e I) r e It, he taught you to dance. 

Verbs compounded with an accented and yet inseparable 
particle, do not fall within any rule ; as, nit $ gebeiltet, ttt i £* 

gefdjaffen, m i # gebtfbet and m i ^ geboren, where mi$ is in- 
separable and yet has the accent, and is treated as if it were 
separable. 
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The function of the preterite participle is twofold ; first , 
when combined with the auxiliary verbs, it makes some of the 
compound tenses of conjugation ; and, secondly, as an adjec- 
tive, it is joined to substantives. In the tatter capacity it is 
more freely used by the Germans than by the English. 

Many preterite participles, are no longer used as such, but 
are used as adjectives exclusively, e. g. gefefyrt, learned; 
crfabren, experienced; i>erfd)tt>tegen, secret; geftfyworen, 
sworn ; abgefebt, decrepid ; gewuibt, skilful ; befaitttt, 
known; fcerbroffett, reluctant. The following classes may 
be specified : 

1. Participles from reflective verbs. 

SSeftfjetben, modest ; betriinfen, intoxicated ; befottttett/ 

discreet ; befftjfen, industrious ; betriibt, sad ; entfcf)(of* 
fen, decided; ergeben, devoted; fcermefien, presump- 
tuous; fcerfegett/ uneasy; feerfteilt. dissembling; feer* 
fcfyworett, engaged in a conspiracy ; which are from 

ftd) befd)etben, etc. 

2. Participles from verbs no longer in use. 

SBerftofyfett, clandestine ; Detfeffcn, greedily desirous ; 
angcfcflen, settled as a resident ; feerfdjtebett, different ; 
fccrwegett, audacious; gett>ogett, friendly, civil; tter* 
fd)fagett, crafty. 

3. Participles, not from verbs, but from nouns. 

©etiegert, like a tiger ; gc jttelt, having stems ; gefHefett, 
having on boots; gefttrttt, starry, starred; gefydrut, 
horned ; bejafyrt, aged. 

The participial adjective often has a form different from 
that of the participle. Compare gefdjetbt and gefcf)teben, 

befdjetben and befdjteben, erfyaben and erboben, g*btegen 
and gebtcfjen, getoanbt and geroenbet, berebt and berebet, 
ge»ot)ttt and geroofynt, fcerberbt and fcerborbem 

The nature of an adjective is further manifested in the de- 
grees of comparison of which this participle is susceptible ; 
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though the use of tljose degrees is limited, as has been stated 
Part I. Chap. III. Sect 5. 

The preterite participle, in English, may be put together 
with the present participle of an auxiliary verb ; as, " having 
loved, being loved, having been loved :" the German language 
does not license this connection, as has been observed in the 
first section of the present chapter. 

The signification of the preterite participle is either pas- 
sive, or denotes a certain state or quality. But some of these 
participles, joined with the verb jfrnttmett, and expressing 
the manner of coming, or approaching, seem to have an ac- 
tive power : as, @r fontmt gertttett, he comes (lit. ridden) 

riding, or on horseback, from retten ; er fommt gefaufen, he 

comes running, from faufcn ; er fommt gcfatjtctl, he comes 
driving, i. e. in a carriage, from fafyrett ; er fommt geflogett, 
he comes flying, i. e. upon wings, from fltegen* The pre- 
terite participle is also employed instead of the imperative. 

We say : Umgefefyrt ! turn about ; jugerttten ! ride on ; t>or* 
getreten ! advance ; awfgefcrjcmt ! look up ; aufgetljmt ! open ; 
tootjl aufgemerft! attend, pay attention; auggetrunfen ! 

let the glass be emptied. 

The syllable utt, being put before any participle, in Ger- 
man as in English reverses the signification, or makes it neg- 
ative. For instance; tmgeltebt, not loved \ ttngeftraft, un- 
punished ; Uttgeracfyt, unavenged. 



/ 
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CHAPTER VII. 
ON THE ADVERB. 



FORMATION «OF ADVERBS, AND THEIR CLASSES.* 

Adverbs are formed from verbs, nouns, adjectives, pro- 
nouns and numerals. 

A few are of unknown origin ; as, nun, now ; it Oct), still, 
yet; je, ever, at any time ; jefct, now, at this time, (in a strict 
sense) ; bod), however ; \a f yes ; and the negative ne which 
appears only in composition, as in me, i. e. ne je, never. 

Most other adverbs can be traced with more or less dis- 
tinctness to their origin. They may be classed in regard to 
derivation as follows : 

1. Pronominal adverbs, formed from demonstrative and 
interrogative pronouns ; as, bfl and bort, there, from the de- 
monstrative ber, bie, ba$ ; fyter, fyer, bin, here, hither, thither, 

from a lost demonstrative, l)tr(?), equivalent to btefer ; bann, 
then, from the accusative ben ; fo, thus, from the pronoun 
fo or fa* To these demonstratives correspond the interroga- 
tives, from tt>er, r»a$. 9Bo, where ; mann, when ; ttrie, how. 

2. Nouns used adverbially. 

(1) In the genitive ; as, morgcnd, in the morning ; a6ettb£, 
in the evening ; f eine£tt>eg£, by no means ; fhtg£, quickly ; 
tf)ett$, partly; falfg, in case that; RitW, to the left ; recfjtg, 
to the right; ring£, in a circle; anfangtf, in the beginning; 
bereittf, already; ftettf, constantly; befbnber$, especially; 
ttetgebend, in vain, and many others. 

The syllable en is often inserted for euphony ; as, poKettbd 
(ttotteng), perfectly; l)6d)ften$, at most; narf)flen$, imme- 
diately ; tt>enigfien£, at least ; er jten$, in the first place. 

* From Becker with alterations.— Ed. 
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(2) In the accusative ; as, attejett, constantly ; atteweit, 
now ; etttmaf, once ; mattcfjtttal, oftentimes ; XDCQ, way, away, 
etc. 

3. By the terminations, lid} (ly), and (ingd, expressive of 
manner, many adverbs are formed ; as, freiltd), to be sure ; 

rorrfKcf), actually; and rudfingS, backwards; blinblutg$, 

blindly. In Old German was an adverbial termination, re- 
mains of which are seen in je&O, ttUttmefyro, for }t§t and 

nunmefyr* 

4. Adverbs formed by composition; as, Ijerttor, forth; 
Ijtermeben, here below, etc. There are several adverbs in 
German ending in tuetfe, which answer to the Latin adverbs 
inftm; as, gfiebertnetfe, by joints, by links (membratim) ; 
l)OUfentt>eife, by heaps, in crowds (acervatim) ; tyerbettwife, 
in flocks, by troops (gregatim) ; fdjritft&etfe, step by step 
(pedetentim) ; ftitcftueife, piecemeal (frustatim) ; fhtfetttt>eife, 
by steps, gradually (gradatim) ; tfyettoetfe, by parts (partim) ; 
trqpfetttt>eife, by drops (guttatim); tt>Ogentt>eife, by waves 
(undatim). Whenever they are derived from adjectives, they 
retain the genitive absolute in the feminine ; as, bo£f) after* 
tt>eife, maliciously; btebifdjerttmfe, thievishly; gtiicfltcfyer* 
Wetfe, fortunately, etc. 

5. Those formed by joining together an adverbial phrase 
into one word; as, betjeiten, betimes ; fiiroafjr, verily ; ut& 
gemein, generally, etc. 

Here belong the negative ne with je in trie, never ; with je 

mebr in mmmcr, never ; with cm in nein, no ; with trgenb 

in mrgertb, nowhere; with and) in nod), still, etc. So also' 
jtt)ar, indeed, from $e 2Bare (old German), in truth ; immet, 
ever, from tomer, old German for je mebr, evermore ; jbttji, 
otherwise, from fo ne tft, if it is not, otherwise. 

Those adverbs which are derived from adjectives, nouns 
and verbs, have an independent or absolute signification; 
pronominal adverbs, like the words from which they are de- 
rived, have no signification except as they relate to something 
else. 
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(a) Adverbs of an absolute sense. 

These are divided according to their signification into : 

1. Adverbs of place; as, ojttDartS, eastward ; tt>efftt>art$, 
westward ; 6ergCUlf, up hill. 

2. Adverbs of time ; as, tltorgett£, in the morning ; tag* 
Kef), daily ; j&fyrfid), yearly ; augett6Krf$, in a moment. 

3. Adverbs of manner ; as, miittWid), orally ; fcfyrtftKcf), 
in writing ; WeteKd), wisely. 

Adverbs of place and time belonging to this general divi- 
sion are very few, whereas those of manner are very nume- 
rous. 

All adjectives except the few which cannot be used as 
predicates* and all those participles which have become ad- 
jectives can be used as adverbs of manner. This, therefore, 
is by far the most numerous class of adverbs ; and all the ad- 
verbs of manner except six or seven belong to this general 
division. 

Comparison of Adverbs. 

All adverbs of manner which are absolute, and only those 
are susceptible of the degrees of comparison ; as, ©r fprtcfyt 

lant, tauter, am lauteften, he speaks loud, loud- 
er, loudest, dv ifl bod), bober, l)&d)fi geadjtet, he 

is highly, more highly, most highly respected. 

There are two kinds of superlatives, one which is a strict 
comparison of individuals, another which merely expresses a 
very high degree of anything ; and these have different forms 
in German. 

1. A strict comparison is expressed by attt with the dative 

of the superlative ; as, <gr griigt am freuttbttcfyjlen, 

(i. e. fcon Sltten), he greeted the most cordially (of all). Utt* 

ter alien SSofferfcfyaften fyabett bte ©rtecfyen belt SErarnn be$ 
* Such as, Ijieftg, jefctg, etn>atg* We can say, bet fytejtge 

SQeitt, the wine of this place, but not bet SEQcill ifl tyiejTg* 

23 
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?ebett$ am f d) 8 n ft e n getraitmt, the Greeks have of all 

people dreamed the dream of life the most beautifully. 

2. A very high degree of anything is expressed absolutely 
(1) by a simple superlative without inflection; as, fir grft$t 
freuitbttcfyft, he greets most cordially, i. e. very cordially. 
3 It tt X 8 ft geKefrt, most tenderly beloved ; t) 6 d) ft Itadjaf)* 
tmutgdtwrtt)/ most highly deserving imitation. 

But in meiflbtetenb, bidding highest; befttttogttd), best 
possible ; and ttddjftfblgenb, the next following, this simple 
form expresses a strict comparison, (2) By attf with the 
accusative of the superlative; as, fir grfifjt auf$ f rettttb* 
I id) fie, he greets most cordially. 3d) bin attf$ tbbU 
It C^ ft e gefr&ttft, I am most mortally chagrined. 

This last form is employed only in such expressions as the 
above, where a person's mode of action is represented. We 
cannot say, 2)ie SWofc Muljet ctttfS f d) 6 tt ft e, the rose 
blossoms most beautifully. Neither is the other form of the ab- 
solute superlative (as, freuttbltd)ft) very common. It is more 
common to resort to such words as; uttgentetn, uncommonly ; 
aitffcrft, extremely ; fel)t, very, etc. to express a very high 
degree in an absolute way. Examples : £>ie ftngt tt n g e* 
tuettt fd)Ott, she sings uncommonly well. £er 3Binb 
mtfCt aufjerorbettttid) beftig, the wind blows un- 
usually strong. (3) By the superlative termination en£ ; as, 
fir etltpfte^ft jtd) bcftett^, he sends you bis best compli- 
ments, fir banft f d) 6 tt ft e tt $, he thanks you most cor- 
dially. Neither is this form frequently used. In t)5d)ften0, 
ISngftettf, roentgftettS, and fpdteftert$, it excludes any higher 
degree, and is equivalent in sense to nid)t l)6ber, nid)t iatl* 
get, ttid)t tttfrtiger, and nid)t fpdter, at the highest, at the 
longest, etc. , 

(b) Relative Adverbs 

These are mostly pronominal and qualify verbs in a way 
that is always relative. They may be divided into classes 
aa follows : 
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1. Adverbs of place, and those which denote direction ; 
as, f)ter, here ; ha and bort, there ; f)er, hither ; bin, thither ; 
too, where ; bafyer, hence ; bafyirt, thither ; bier be r and fyier* 
tym, hither, this way; rootyer, whence; tt>obtn, whither;— 
aufjen, without ; tnnen, within ; oben, above ; unten, below ; 
ttieber, down ; btnten, behind ; t>om, before ; fort, onward ; 
»eg, away ; Jitriicf, back ; red)t$, to the right ; ttnf $, to the 
left; feitrodrtf, sidewise, fcomxirtS, forward; ritcfwdrte, 
backward ; f utgd, around ; irgettb, somewhere ; uberaft and 
attenttyalben, everywhere ; beifatnmen and jnfammen, to- 
gether ; btoben, up there, above ; briiben, the other side ; \)\U 
ben, on this side ; btau§en, out there ; fyiernieben, down here ; 
bte£fett6, this side ; jenfettg, that side. 

2. Adverbs of time ; as, bann and atebamt, then ; ttXUttt, 
when; fcorber, formerly ; nad) bet, hereafter ; big ber, hither- 
to; fortbin, afterwards, in future; bama(£, at thai time; 
untetbefiett, in the mean time; je§t, now; fyeute (hodie), 
to-day ; fyeuer, this year ; etnft, once, formerly ; etfl, first, 
not till; erftend, in the first place; $tt>etten$, secondly ; je 
and jemafe, ever, at any time ; me and memafc, never ; xm* 
ttter, ever; ntttimer, never, (mostly of the future) ; glterfl, at 
first; alfejeit, always; tnorgen, to-morrow; fibermorgen, 
day after to-morrow ; gefiem, yesterday ; ttotgefiern, day be- 
fore yesterday ; fonjl, formerly ; ntttt, now (in a wide sense) ; 
tied), still ; baft, soon ; et)Cr (ere), before ; et^efien^, at the 
earliest ; betettd, already (only of what is past) ; fd)0n, al- 
ready (which may be transferred to the future) ; eben, just 
now ; fog(etd) and jngfeid), on the spot, instantly ; nad) jfen£, 
immediately ; jumeifen and bteroetlen, at times ; meiftentf, 
for the most time ; fbrtan, then, in the next place ; nettfid), 
recently ; jttngft, a short time since ; ftet$, constantly ; oft, 
often ; felten, rarely, etc. 

3. Adverbs of manner ; as, fo and alfo, thus ; al$, as (ex- 
pression of degree) ; rote, as (of manner) ; anber$, otherwise ; 
tttttfonfl, in vain; gerabe (fo) and ebert (fo), exactly so. 
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4. Adverbs denoting frequency ; as, ctltlttaf, once ; Jtt>et* 
mat, twice; martd)maf,. several times ; attentat, every time ; 
and feften, rarely ; oft, often ; wicket, again ; abetmal, a se- 
cond time ; indgemetn, commonly. 

5. Adverbs denoting intensity ; as, fe, tt)te, a& (f tt> t C 
l)ter, so as it is here. © gro# a 1$ £n, as large as you) ; 
feljr, very, gar and fogar, even, very ; bentafye and fafi, nearly, 
almost; nur, merely, only; fanm, scarce; JU, too; tt)et(£, 

partly ; eimgermaf? en, in some measure ; berma$en, in such 

a degree; g&ttjftd), entirely ; t)Otf){i, in the highest degree; 
Ultttbefl, least; tt>eit, far; feei roeitem, by far. 

6. Adverbs expressing reality and its opposite, possibility, 
and necessity ; as, ja, indeed ; bod), still ; tt>at)rltd), truly ; 
fttttoafyr, verily ; gettri@, certainly ; tt)trf ftcfy, actually ; jttKir, 
indeed; freifid), to be sure; — netn, no; md)t, not; feinetf* 
tt>eg£, by no means; ttebet — nod), neither — nor; etttKl, 
somehow, perhaps, (used in a very slight and delicate sense, 
like the Greek t* when used adverbially) ; tt>ol (or tt>of)f), 
probably (in slight sense) ; tnettetd)t (from *rief and letd)t, 
very easy) perhaps ; tt>al)rfd)etnKd), probably ; gem, gladly ; 
— atterbtngS, to be sure, by all means ; fdjtedjterbingg, di- 
rectly, simply, to be sure ; burdjCtuS, altogether, certainly. 

To this general division may be reckoned adverbs express- 
ing the relations of number and degree ; as, Cttfetn, alone ; 
Wtgefdfyr, about, nearly ; bettaitftg, about, in round numbers ; 
— and iiberfyaupt, throughout, universally; befonber$ and 
in^befonbere, particularly ; SOtJUgHd), especially. 

Of this whole class of relative - adverbs, only oft, fetten, 
baft and gem, are susceptible of the degrees of comparison. 
SSafb and gem have an irregular comparison ; as, baft, efjer, 

am eljejten, or efyeflen$ ; gem, Keber, am Kebfien. 

Signification of certain Relative Adverbs. 

2)a, there, as an adverb of place is correlate to fyier, here. 
It often is an adverb of time, and expresses by implication 
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ground or cause in a relative way ; as, 2) a ttod) 3(tted fag 

in meter ftertte, b a fyatteft £n (Sntftyhtf} unb 3Kutb, while 

jet all lay in the distance, then you manifested decision and 

courage ; unb jefct, b a bcr Grrfolg geftdjert tjt, b a fdngjl 

2)U an jU gagen, and now, when the result is secured, at this 
lime you begin to falter. D a Dtt e$ fo tt>unfd)t, tttttt td) 
mid) bentufyen, as (since) you so desire, I will endeavor to 
do it Here it partakes of the nature of a conjunction, 

2(fe and tt>ie, as, closely resemble each other. But al$ ex- 
presses resemblance in degree ; XOXt, likeness in manner. 
Hence the former is more used after comparatives ; as, j£u* 

genb ift beffer a i $ ©otb (not beffer no i e ©olb ; poetically 

it might be, beffer b e n n @oft>), virtue is better than gold. 
$arf ift fo fletgtg tt> i e (not a ( $) £einrid), Charles is as in- 
dustrious as Henry. 3lf$ expresses identity in- such phrases 
as, id) a t $ SSater, I as father ; toit would only express like- 
ness. Hence tt>ie only can be used in such expressions as, 
fo, to t e er fpridjt, and bie SBeife to i e cr faridjt, so as, the 
manner in which he speaks. > • 

©onft, another time, place or way, implies contrast. As 
an adverb of time, it signifies another time, and especially 
the past as contrasted with the present. Examples : 2Bi£ 
War bie 2tofnabnt* f n (I ? How was the reception in other 

respects ? 5Bar bet 9Rann mtr f o n (I e it bran uttb tiidjtfg, 
id] pjlegte eben nid)t nad) feinem ©tambanm utel ju fragen, 

if the man were otherwise but noble and energetic, I used to 
make little inquiry respecting his lineage. @& iff md)t 3tffc$ 
inetjr, rote f on ft, everything is (now) different from what it 
was formerly. 3d) war f n ft ttid)t WtjUfrieben, I was for- 
merly (before this) not dissatisfied. 

jfrtrjftd), jttttgft, neutid), all express past time near to the 
present, a short time since, lately, recently. $urjl(d) denotes 
time nearest to the present; ji'tngft, the next nearest ; and 
nenlid), the most remote of the three. 

23* 
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(56eit, even, signifies coincidence, or agreement of time, of 
manner, and of intensity. It represents past time as border- 
ing directly on the present, just now. Examples: Sffitr mot* 

ten e$ e b e n gemegen, ate un$ ffe roteber begegneten, we 

were intending just then to enjoy it, as they met us again. 

SJiad)' e$ e b e n fo, tote td), do it exactly as I do. 3ene 

fonuten e b e n fo Itnfdjntbig fein, those might be just as in- 
nocent, ©n SRacfyen fabrt fo e b e n brunter, a boat sails 
directly under it. 3d) tyab' # e f o e G e n tm ©KtdSrab ge* 
TOOtttten, I have this very instant won it in the wheel of for- 
tune. It gives emphasis to a declaration ; -as, Set altt die* 
fyect tt>ar e b e n fort, the respect of former times had quite 
passed away. £a£ fatttt id) t b e n tttdrt fagen, I cannot say 
so much as that — exactly that 

(Stfl, when it signifies first } is ahvays emphatic ; as, (£ r jl 
tyanbefa, wllb battn reben, first act, then speak. When it 
contrasts a future with a former time, or a less with a higher 
degree, it is without the emphasis, and means not till, not 

more ; as, 3d) f am feit roentg SRonaten e r ft (md)t fritter) 

tit btefed Stint, I did not come into this office till a few 
months ago, @ r fl je|t begritfT id) dn&i ate $omg, not till 

now — now for -the first time, do I salute you as king, <§t 
ijl e r (I jefyn 3al)te alt, he is only (not more than) ten years 

old. SBBir jfttb e r (i an bem gfnge be$ Sergei, we are only 

at the foot of the mountain — no more, not farther. 

@d)0n, already, denotes not only past time in distinction 
from the future, but a larger number in distinction from a 

smaller; as, ©d>on in ben fedjgten 9Ronb Kegt er tm 

Xtflltm, already the sixth month (i. e. not less than that 
time) he lies in the tower. (£6 roanfen f d) n flanje SWegt* 
menter, already whole regiments (nothing less than whole 
regiments) are giving way. It sometimes expresses mere 
•certainty ; as, Dn tt>tr|i mid) f d) n aerflefyen, you will cer- 
iotnfy (already) understand me. (gte ttrirb f d) n gnt getyen, 
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it will certainly go well. 2Bir tt)0ttctt itjtl fd> Oil frtegeit, we 
will surely attack him. 

3e§t simply denotes the present time ; tltttt denotes also 
past or future time conceived as present. 9httt, like oar 
word now, expresses also a logical conclusion ; as, 9? U It ttttr 
tfi 3ltte$ (teb, flefcfjtefyt jtur @ttt>a$, now I am satisfied with 
everything, if something may but come to pass. 

2Bof, or tt>ot)(, sometimes strongly affirms ; as, ja tt> 1, 

yes, indeed. SGB o lift er Neuter &ott ben meicfyett Zfywtn, 
bte cine fdtfrfje SGBeibertfyrdne fcfymef jt, surety he is not one 

of those soft pates, whom woman's false tears can melt 
Oftener it signifies mere probability, and accompanies a 
conjectural declaration; as, 9Mtd) rotrb er tt>of ttt gfriebCtt 
fafieit, he will, I doubt not, leave me in peace. 
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SECTION L 



GENERAL VIEW. 

Prepositions express relations of space and direction. 
They are either compounded with verbs or they govern 
substantives. 
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In composition with verbs they denote the directum of an 
action. 

Remark. In such compositions aft is always used for ttOit, 
and ein for in ; as, abgefyen, to go away ; etngeben, to go in. 
3tt is so used only in a few nouns ; as, Sttbalt, contents ;' 3n* 
begrtjf, summary. Some separable prepositions, like the in- 
separable prefixes, have received other significations than 
those which relate to space. 

9litf, denotes opening; as in auftyittt, to open; aufbrecfyett, 

to break open ; auffcfynetbett, to cut open. 
$htg, cessation, completion ; as, CUUfrebett, to finish speaking ; 

aVL^djlafm, to sleep out ; au3ntl)en, to recover from 

fatigue. 
Wad), imitation ; as, ttadjmadjen and ttadjafyttten, to copy, 

to imitate : nacfyjutgen, to follow in singing. 
Um, a change; as, umftetbett, to change one's dress; Uttt* 

fefcett, to exchange ; Utttfcfyajfett, to alter. 
3tt, chsing ; as, jumadjett, to close ; jufyetfen, to heal up ; 

jufrteren, to freeze up. 

In connection with substantives original prepositions ex- 
press in general the idea, Whither ? with the accusative ; 
and Where ? and Whence ? with the dative. The genitive 
is governed only by other parts of speech used as prepositions 
— mostly by nouns and adverbs. All the substantive prepo- 
sitions* and wdbrenb, ungeadjtet, mtroett and fcermttteljt, 
govern the genitive. The adverbial prepositions,t except the 

* ©tatt (anftatt), balben, and its compounds, bte$fett$, 
jenfetttf, fraft, laut, t>ermi>ge, Iatta$, trofc, roegen, urn-rotfe 

lett, JUfofge* £ro&, fdltgtf and JUfoige, govern the dative also. 

t SStmten, neben, nebft, fammt, etttfang, ndcbfi, ptjtyen, 
unroett, Dermtttelfl (mtttelji)/ fett, gentdfl, foitber, obne, bfc ; 

to which may be added the compounds, JlttDtber and gegeitit* 

ber, and the participles, nodbrenb and ungeacfytet* 5?ebett and 

jttufcfyett, govern the accusative or dative ; and etttlattg, the 
genitive or dative. 
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four last mentioned and fottber, of)tte and bi$, (these three 
require the accusative) generally govern the dative. This 
whole class of substantive and adverbial prepositions, denotes 
place simply, never direction or motive in a proper sense. 
The original prepositions are used thus : with the 

Dative. Accusative. Dat. or Ace. 

au$, out of, JU, to, mtf, upon, 

aufjer, outside of, burd), through, gutter, behind, 

feet, close by, fiir, for, in, in, 

mit, with, gegen(gen) / towards, uber, the other side, 

Itacr), after, um, about, UUter, among, 

ob, over, nriber, against, fcor, before. 

t>on, of, an, on, 

1 

Remark. Only nad) and $u, signifying motion to a place 
take the dative, where the general principle would require 
the accusative. 

Comparison of some of the prepositions with one another. 

Uitter, under, is opposed to liber, over ; ob, above ; and 
auf, upon. Unter, among, and uber, the other side, do not 
here come into the account. 2>H, m > ls opposed to au$ and 
au#er, out of. 5Bor, before, and fytnter, behind, are opposed 
to each other. Surd), through, expresses an interior direc- 
tion ; urn, about, an exterior. S3et, near to, and mtt, with, 
denote rest in a place merely ; ait, on, to, denotes both mo- 
tion and rest. SSott and ab, from, and JU and nad), to and 
towards, are opposed to each other ; as also gcgett and ttuber, 
against, and fur, for. The following also are contrasted, 

mtt and ofyne, with and without ; oberfyalb and unterfyalb, 

above and below ; tmterfyalb and au$erf}alb, within and with- 
out ; fammt and foitber, together and apart 
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SECTION n. 

PREPOSITIONS WITH THE DATIVE CASE. 

3fa$, out of. 

Jtofjer — 1. Out of, on the outside of; as, 3lnf5er bent 
ijcwfe, out of the house* 2. Out of, not within, passing the 
bounds of, in a state of deviation from ; as, ailfter Drbmtnfl, 
out of order; attfjer ©tanbe, out of condition ; id)toarau$er 
ttttr, I was beside myself, I was deprived of the use of my 
senses. 3. Exclusive of, besides ; as, auger ben 33ttrgew 

Don ?onbon famen and) triefe gfrembe, besides the citizens 

of London, many strangers also came. % 

93et, near, in the most general sense denotes, 1. Proximity, 
by the side of, by ; the Latin juxta ; as, er ftebt 6ct> bent 
&5ntge, he stands by or near the king. 2. With, in company 
of; in French, chez, aupres de ; as, ber Slrjt tfi bet tym geroefen, 
the physician has been with him. 3. At, present at, with, de- 
noting co-existence of time ; as, bet ber ©djopfung, at the 

creation ; bet bent ©ebanfen, at the thought ; bet alien bent 

b(teb er nnentfd)foffen, with all that he remained irresolute. 
4. It serves for quotation ; in Latin apud, the French chez ; 
as, bet bent ^fatO, in Plato ; betm ©cero, in Cicero. 5. 
For a solemn asseveration, by, upon ; as, bet Snptter, by 
Jove ; bei metner Sfyre, upon my honor. 

But S3et never can be used to express a locomotion, as it 
never is construed with the accusative. In that case we 
hare JU with the dative, or neben with the accusative : er 

trat gn mtr, he came up to me, nnb fefcte jtdj neben mid), 

and sat down near me. 

By, in English, frequently expresses the agent, cause, or 
instrument; but the German bet never does. 

Stnnen, within ; but only in reference to time ; as, btmten 

adjt £agen, within eight days ; btnnen btefer grift, within 

this term. 
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(Sntgegen — 1. Towards, so as to meet ; united with verbs 

of motion ; as, 2Bir rootten unfernt greunbe entgegen gel)en, 

we will go to meet our friend ; ber $nabe tauft feinem $0* 
ter entgegen, the boy runs to meet his father. 2. Against, 

opposed to, contrary to; as, ba$ #eer jiefyt ibnu entgegen, 

the army stands against him ; btetf roar feiner 5Reutltng ent* 

gegen, this was against his opinion. It stands after its case. 

©egenitber, over against, opposite to; as, bent ijaufe ge* 

genuber, opposite the house ; @r ftettte fid) mtr gegenitber, 

he placed himself opposite to me. It is never divided, and 
stands after the case. 

2&ng£, along, is more specific than ait, on ; as, £ang£ bent 
$fuffe, along the river. Sometimes with the genitive; as, 

nod) fo tick (&ng£ feineg 3uge$ buret) Dentfdjfonb juritcf 
gelafiene SSefafcungen, fatten fern #eer nidjt fcerntinbert, 

even the many garrisons he left behind him, along his route 
through Germany, had not diminished his army. 

3nner, the same as in, in the interior ; inner bent £oufe, 
is not common ; but innerfyafb with the genitive is more gene- 
rally employed ; as, innerfyafb be$ #attfe$, in the inner part 
of the house. 

9Wit, with, in company with, in conjunction with. 

9tad) — 1. After, posterior in time, behind. 2. To, in a 
direction to, towards ; with names of places and verbs of mo- 
tion, but not with names of persons ; as, biefer 9Rann reif t 
nad) Deutfd)fottb, this man travels to Germany ; roentt gefyett 

©ie nad) ber ©tabt, when do you go to town ; laflett jgie 
ttit$ nad) ijaufe geljen, let us go home. When it is con- 
nected with jtt, it denotes direction simply, and JU points out 
the object ; as, £er §afe fief nad) ber ©tabt j u, the hare 
ran towards the city. £in strengthens the expression ; as, 

(g$ bonnert nad) bent ©ebirge 1) i n, it thunders away to- 
wards mountains. 3. It denotes what may be called con- 
comitant direction, in certain phrases ; as, ber SRafe nad), 
following your nose, straight forward ; bent ©tronte nad), 
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following the stream ; beilt ©trid)C nad>, following the grain. 
And in these instances, it stands after the case it governs. 
4. According to ; as, itad> ber S&fdpretbltttg beg ?fc>ut£, ac- 
cording to the account of Livy. In the signification last 
mentioned, it may be pnt after its case when no other word 
is governed by, and follows after, that case ; as, ber 33efd)ret* 
fatltg nad}, according to the description ; fetner ©ebttrt nad>, 
according to his birth ; fetlter ^erhtttfr Itacf), according to 
his origin, by origin; metlter 5WentUng md), according to, 
or in my opinion ; bettt Snfefyen ttacfj, according to appear- 
ance. But if the substantive were to have another substan- 
tive after it, which it governs, the preposition must stand be- 
fore itB case; as, nad> ber SSefcrjretbung beg gtoutg. 

SRdtrjft, the superlative of 9lat)t, near, and jnttacfjft, de- 
note a very near approach, and also a proximity of rank : @r 
fafj llfidfji tfyr, or tyr $unad}fi, for junddjft may stand before 
or after its case. 9ldd>fi Sfynen tjl er tmr ber ?tebfte. 

SRebfi, together with, is equivalent to and in sense, or im- 
plies a conjunction only in the speaker's thoughts, not neces- 
sarily in reality as is the case with mit and fantlttt ; litem 

JBruber trot nebjl eutem grentben fyerein, my brother enter- 
ed, together with a stranger, i. e. both he and a stranger en- 
tered, but not necessarily at the same time. 

£)b, over, on, at, during, on account of. It is not much 
in use. 

<gg ftufct ob foldjem ©etofe bag 2Btfb, itttb etlet Don bannen* 

tf fetjt, griming, p. 28. 

©amtttt, together with, denotes actual conjunction ; hence 
it is often joined to mit; as, bag ©d)tjf m it fa mint 
bem ©teuermatttt, the ship together with the helmsman. Al- 
most obsolete. 

©ett, since, ©eitbem, since that time, is used as a con- 
junction or an adverb. 

Son denotes, 1. Of. 2. From. With an following, it 
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marks extent of time ; as, Son ber er jlctt $Utbl)ett an, from 
the first infancy. 3. An agent ; Eng. by ; Lat. a, ab ; as, 

ba$ S;>au$ tji Don bem $6iuge erbaut, the house was built 
by the king ; ba$ S3ucf) ijl Don itftn gefcfyriebett, that book 
was written by him. - 

gu — i. To ; as, Slomm Jtt tmr, come to me. It is used with 
reference to persons as ttacf) is with reference to places in the 
sense of to and towards. 2. At, of place ; as, jtt SEBittbfor, 
at Windsor ? $ir-£attfe, at home ; gtt SEBflffet, by water, at 
sea; JUT ©ee, at sea; ju 2cmbe, on land; of time; as, gu 
jcner 3^t, at that time ; of proportion ; as, btc ©iritiee Jit 
ettt ttltb jnXUtgtg ©cfyttttttgett, the guinea at twenty-one shil- 
lings ; ba$ tyfutfo ju fed>gefyn Unjett geredjYtet, the pound 

reckoned at sixteen ounces. 3. On; as, jtt ^Jferbe, on 
horseback ; jtt %K%t f oh foot. 4. It denotes the transition, 
or transformation to a certain state ; as, jttttt $Jmt$e nxtfyfett, 
to elect a person king ; jum XtjQXetl tttadjett, to make a fool 
of a person ; gum 9?arrett gemacfyt roetbett, to be made a fool 
of. In English, the preposition to forms the dative ; in Ger- 
man, as that case is distinguished by the article, and fre- 
quently also by the termination of the substantive, Jtt must 
not be employed, except where motion, place, or direction, 
are to be expressed. 3** ls > in certain circumstances, like 
the English to, the sign of the infinitive mood. It is used as 
an adverb ; as, ©el) Jtt, go on ; fafyre Jtt, drive on ; jtt triel, 
too much. 

3ufblge, in consequence of, according to ; is always put 
after the dative ; it is sometimes, but rarely, joined to a geni- 
tive case, which it precedes ; as, Jttf ofge 3fyre$ S3efeljre$, in 
consequence of your order. 

3utt>tber, against, in opposition to. After the case. 

The following prepositions, 3fttf5erljafb, without ; tmttt* 
fyatb, within; oberfjalb, above; uttterljafb, below; mtge* 
ad)tet, notwithstanding — sometimes take the dative case, 
but most commonly the genitive. 

24 
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SECTION IIL 

PREPOSITIONS WITH THE ACCUSATIVE. 

©Urcf) — 1. Through. 2. By, noting an instrument, or 
means ; as, burd) einen 9>tfiotenfd)UjJ getobtet, killed by a 
pistol shot; bard) ©tumt crcbett, taken by storm. 3. It 
notes duration, when it is put after ; as, btc gattJC 9Jad)t 
burd), all the night through ; bag ganje Satyr bttrcf)/ all the 
year through. In this sense, fyntbitrd), which is an adverb, 
is also frequently used, bte gdttje 9lad)t Ijinburct), etc 

gfitr, for. 

©cgcit — 1. Towards ; expressing direction and tendency, 
in an indifferent sense, friendly or hostile ; and thereby dif- 
fers from ttnber, against The connection only can show in 
which sease it is to be taken. ©egen also implies exchange ; 

as, © e g e n emeu ©ctjem @e(b empfangen, to receive money 

in exchange for a receipt ; — comparison ; © C g e It X)td) etn 
Sttefe, a giant compared with you. Formerly it was used 
with the dative where gegenitber is now used ; as, @r fajj 
g eg C tt bet Zt)UV beg $aufe$, he sat over against the door 
of the house, ©en is an ancient abbreviation of gegen, not in 
use at present, except in a few phrases ; as, gen jjimmef, to, 
or towards, heaven. 

Dtjtte, without, not with ; Fr. sans. 

©Ottber, the same in signification, as the former, but not 
much used. It can only be put when the substantive has no 
article : fottber ©etjt, without spirit ; fbttber 3tt>etfel, with- 
out doubt. 

Unt — 1. Around, about ; as, um bett £tf(f) jtgen, to sit 
about the table ; Unt tie ©tabt gefyen, to go around the town, 
that is to say, round the circumference of the town. 2. It sig- 
nifies succession, change, vicissitude ; as, (gtltett %a$ unt ben 

anbern, every other day. 3. A loss ; as, nm tttoat t ominen, 
to lose a thing ; ed tfl unt tf)tt gefd)el)en, it is over with him, 
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he is lost ; ber SKettfd) fyat mtcfj urn mem ©eft betrogen, the 

man has cheated me out of my money. 4. It marks an ob- 
ject; as, urn ©eft fptelen, to play for money; um ben ©teg 
fectytett, to fight for the victory. 5. A comparison ; as, uitt 

jtt>e9 SjDrittef retcfjer, more rich by two thirds; um jeljn 3al)re 

jftttger, younger by ten years. 6. It expresses a reference, 
with respect to, so far as relates to ; for example, (g$ tfl ettte 
ungettriffe ©acfye um ben $rteg, as for war, it is an uncertain 
thing ; rote flefyt e$ um Sfyre ©efunbfyett ? how is it with 

respect to your health ? Um sometimes precedes the prepo- 
sition JU, before the infinitive, and indicates purpose and de- 
sign ; as, um $u fcfjretben, for the purpose of writing. As 
an adverb, um denotes a circuit; as, btefer 2Beg tfl Uttl, this 
way is about — ; and conclusion ; as, bd£ 3<tl)r tfl ttttt, the 
year is brought to a conclusion, has passed through its circle. 
Um Ultb Itm, means, on all sides. 

SDBiber, against, in opposition to. It must not be confound- 
ed with the adverb SBBieber, again.; Thus we say, bet SBttlb 
tfl roiebet rotber un$, the wind is again against us; we have 
again a contrary wind. 



SECTION IV. 

PREPOSITIONS WITH THE DATIVE AND ACCUSATIVE CASES. 

These prepositions depend, for the most part, upon the 
notion of locality, with which they are connected, to deter- 
mine the case they are to govern. If a state of rest, or per- 
manent locality, is understood, the dative case is required to 
be joined with them ; and the accusative should be made use 
of, when motion to a place is signified. A few examples will 
show this. 3fn, means, on, near to, against £er SCtfd) 
jtef)t an ber 9Banb, the table stands near, or against, the wall. 
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Here the preposition governs the dative ; for a state of rest, 
or permanent locality, is intimated. In the following : ©efce 
bett Xifcf) ait bie 3Banb, put the table against the wall ; a 
motion to the place is implied ; the preposition is therefore 
united with the accusative. Thus with auf, upon : ba£ 
Slid) Kegt auf bem £ifcf)e, the book lies upon the table ; da- 
tive case, ?egen ©te ba$ 33ud) auf ben £tfd), lay the book 
upon the table ; accusative, the book is to be moved to some 
place. (Jr ftefyt fytnter ntir, he stands behind me ; dative. 
$ommen ©te butter mtd), come behind me; accusative. 

(£r fag jwifdjen bem ©ruber unb ber ©d)tt>efter, he sat be- 
tween the brother and the sister ; dative. (£t ttat jwifcfyen 
ben SSruber unb bie ©cfywejter, he stept between the brother 
and the sister ; accusative. Hence ttt, with the dative case, 
signifies in ; and with the accusative, into. When that idea 
is not precisely determined, an uncertainty likewise arises in 
the use of the cases. For example ; etn S}QM& auf bem 
93erge bauen, to build a house upon the mountain ; auf, with 
the dative ; and, etn $}au$ auf ben 33erg bauen ; auf, with 

the accusative. If the notion prevails, that the operation of 
building is carrying on, in such a place, the dative case is 
proper. But if motion be imagined, by which, through the 
process of building, a house is, as it were, conveyed upon the 
mountain, then the accusative may be admitted. X)a$ jjeer 
fogert ffd) attf bem Serge, the army encamps upon the 
mountain. Here is the dative case. But the accusative may 
stand, if, in idea of motion towards the mountain precedes 

the act of encamping : ba$ §eer fagert ftd) auf ben 93erg* 

Sometimes those two cases involve a difference of significa- 
tion. For, ber ftnabe fduft tn bem ©arten (tn with the da- 
tive), and ber #nabe Wuft fit ben ©arten (accusative), great- 
ly diner in meaning. The former expresses, the boy runs, 
or takes the exercise of running, in the garden ; and the lat- 
ter, he runs into the garden. @r reitet auf bem S3erge (da- 
tive), he rides, takes the exercise of riding, upon the moun- 
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tain ; and cr rettet auf ben SSerg (accusative), he rides to 
the top of the mountain. 

3ht implies a closer contact than bet. With the Dative, 
it denotes — 1. Locality, at, on, near, in ; as, art eittem Drte 

roofynen, to live at a place ; an bem Ufer etne$ ffiwfiet, on 

the bank of a river ; att ber £l)ttr, at the door ; also, upon 
the door ; an metner ©telle, in my place. d$ Kegt blofj att 
Sfyttett, it only rests with you. ©o t>tef att ttttr tft, as far as 
it is in my power. Hence it indicates office ; as, @r jiefyt att 
ber ©d)U(e, att bet $trdje, he is a teacher, preacher ; suc- 
cession, turn, as, d$ tfi jefct att ttttr, ttttb tlidjt att tytlt, it is 
now my turn, not his;— round numbers, as, att tattfettb, about 
a thousand. 2. The object of an action, in, at ; as, bte Set* 
btettfle be$ SBatertf att bem $tttbe befofynen, to reward the 
merits of the father in the child; mem ^remtb arbettet att 
etttem 23ucfye, my friend works at, or is engaged in, a book. 

3. A cause, by, of; as, ber junge 9Rettfd) tft an ettter 3fa& 

je^rttttg gefiorben, that young man died of a consumption. 
4. A state, condition, manner, in, by ; as, retcf) att gteutt* 
ben, rich in friends ; grof} att Stttfytrte, great in fame ; fd)tt>arf) 
ati 23er jtanbe, weak in understanding ; matt fetlrtt ben So* 

get an ben gfebern unb ba$ ©ttber an bem flange, the bird 

is known by its plumage, and the silver by its sound. To 
this signification, the adverbial form of the superlative degree 
may be referred ; as, am fcfjonfien, in the handsomest man- 
ner ; am befiert, in the best manner. And the expression, 

am ?eben, living, alive ; as, er tfi nod) dm 2eben, he is still 

alive. 5. Time, in, at, on ; as, am Slttfange, at the begin- 
ning ; am brtttett lEage, on the third day. 6. When com- 
bined with 80rt, it signifies extent of time ; as, Son btefem 
Sage an, from this day forth. 

Hn, with the Accusative, expresses— 1. Direction, to ; as, 

an etnen greunb fcfyrteben, to write to a friend ; tcfj roerbe 
ba$ Suet) an meuten Srnber fdjiden, I shall send the book 

24* 
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to my brother. 2. An object ; as, an etne ©acr)e gf auben, 
to believe in a thing; an etmad benfen, to think of, to re- 
member, a thing. 3. Extent of space, and time, when con- 
nected with bid : fo* example, bid att bte S>ee, as far as the 
sea ; bid ati ben Slbcnb, to, or until, this evening. 

Sluf, upon, with the Dative, denotes — 1. The locality of 
a higher place, upon, on, in ; as, aitf bent £I}Urttte, upon the 
tower ; auf bent SBerge, upon the mountain ; attf bent Sacfye, 
upon the roof; auf bent ©d)fofle, on, or in, the castle. 2. It 
signifies locality, in general ; for example, auf bent £orfe 

fe^n, to be in the village ; auf bent ?anbe wofynen, to live in 
the country ; anf ber Saflb, at the chase ; anf bent 33atte, 
at the ball ; aitf bet ^0<t, at the post-office ; attf ber ©affe, 
in the lane ; auf ber ©traffe, in the street ; auf bent $ofe, 
in the yard ; but ant £ofe, contracted for on bent £ofe, al- 
ways means, " at Court ; n auf ber Uttfoerjttat, or plur. Uni* 
Derfftaten, at the University ; attf ber ©cattle, or plur, auf 
<&i)ukti, at school ; attf ber tftetfe, on the journey, or plur. 
auf SRetfen, on one's travels. 

Stllf, with the Accusative, has the two foregoing significa- 
tions, attended with the question whereto 1 and therefore de- 
notes — 1. Direction to a higher place ; as, oaf ben £i)Urnt 
jletgen, to mount upon the tower, etc. 2. Local direction 
in general ; as, oaf bad Sanb retfen, to travel, or to go, into 
the country ; auf bte ©affe (aufen, to run into the street. 
When }U follows the direction is rendered more explicit, or 
prominent ; as, dx gittg attf ben SBaUttt ju, he went directly 
towards the tree. 3. It denotes an object ; and may be va- 
riously rendered, in English. For instance, auf etne ©ad)£ 

benfen, to think of a thing ; aufmerffant auf etnoa* fepn, to 

attend to a thing; auf jemattbett jiirnen, to be incensed 
against somebody ; auf emeu $reunb marten, to wait for a 
friend. 4. It denotes proportion ; as,fo ttiel attf ben SRamt, 
so much per man. - 5. Extent, when preceded by bid ; as, 

bid auf ben lefcten pfennig, up to the last farthing; bid auf 
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ben tefcten gjfatdtropfett, to the last drop of blood ; bi$ attf 
trier Ztyakx, up to four dollars. 6. It signifies a way and 
manner ; as, attf &eittfd?e 2lrt, in the German way ; attf 
@ttglif(t)cn gfttfj, in the English manner. Thus, auf Dflttfcr), 
in German ; attf $ranjo{Tfrf), in French ; auf (SttgKfcfy, in 
English — applied to the languages* To this may be added 
the expressions, with the superlative degree of adjectives; as, 
auf bad 33e jte, or attfd 93efte, in the best manner, aitfB 33or* 
trefflid)jte, in the most excellent manner. Likewise the fol- 
lowing; auf Slngriff, upon attack, or upon the offensive; 
auf ben ipieb, literally, upon the cut, as with the broad-sword ; 
auf ben ©t0$, or auf ben ©rid}, upon the thrust, or point, 
as with the small-sword. 7. It means in consequence of, 
pursuant to ; as, auf 93efef)f, in consequence of an order, 
pursuant to an order. 8. It denotes future time ; as, attf 
ben *92ontag, on Monday, or next Monday. 9. Duration of 
time ; as, SSorratfy attf tttefc ^aljve, store for many years ; 

auf $roe9 SKonate, for two months ; attf fttrge %t\t, for a 

short time. Slttf einma(, at once. Slttf, as an adverb, an- 
swers to the English up; as, ©t£l) auf, get up. It is put 
before the conjunction ba#, to signify purpose, or design ; as, 
auf ba@ 7 in order that, for the purpose that It is used as an 
interjection, to animate and encourage ; as, auf ! folget itttr, 
come, follow me ; attf ! auf ! up ! up ! attf benn ! . up then ! 

Winter, behind, governs, like the other prepositions, the 
Dative case, with the question where 1 and the Accusative, 
with the question whereto ? When connected with the par- 
ticle l>er — fytnter^er, behind, after, following — it only admits 
the dative. For example ; id} gtng fytnter bent SNanne tjer, 
I walked after the man, I followed him ; er fottttttt IjinteT mix 
fyer, he comes after me 

3tt, with the Dative, in. 

3tt, with the Accusative — 1. Into. 2. With (&, it marks 
extent of space, or time ; as, &id ttt bad %imxnex, as far as 
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the chamber ; btg in tie 9iactyt, till night ; fcfe fit SttHflf tft> 
to eternity. 

9?ebett, beside, at the side of; Lat juxta. 

Ueber, with the Dative — 1. Over, above ; with respect to 
place. 2. Above ; with respect to excellence, or rank. 3. 
During ; with respect to time, or occupation ; as, fiber bet 
Slrbett, while at work ; fiber bent 2efen, while reading; fiber 
SEtfctye, at dinner, while at table. 

Ueber, with the Accusative — 1. Over, implying motion, 
extending over, spreading over. 2. Above, beyond, signify- 
ing excess ; as, fiber meitte $r&fte, beyond my strength ; fiber 
fcterjig S^ty**/ above forty years; 3. With the adverb big, 
it expresses extent ; as, big fiber bte Dtyren, over the ears. 
4. It denotes a cause, about, on account of; as, ftcf) fiber 
eine ©adje drgertt, to be vexed on account of a certain thing ; 

ftcty fiber ttxoai gr&ntett, to grieve about something. 5. It 

marks an object, upon, concerning ; as, fiber etttett gettrijfett 
©egenjianb fprettyen, fctyroben, to speak, or write, upon a 
certain subject; fiber bie SCttgenb, upon virtue; fiber bad 
Rafter, upon vice. 6. It signifies future time ; as, jpeute 
fiber ad)t £age, this day se'nnight, or in a se'nnight from 
hence; fiber bag Satyr, or fiber* Satyr, next year; fiber 
JRactyt, to-night ; fiber fang Ober fttrj, literally, over long or 
short, that means, some time or other. But it expresses con- 
tinuance of time, or duration, when it is put after the case ; 

as, ben ©emitter fiber, during the summer ; bag Satyr fiber, 

during the year, or the year through : bett XclQ fiber, during 
the day. 

Uttter, with the Dative, and Accusative— 1. Under, be- 
neath. 2. Among. 3. With the Dative, it has the power 
of denoting time, in, under, during ;. as, uttter ber 9tegieruttg 
©eorg beg Written, in the reign of George the Third ; uttter 
bent (Sflen, during dinner, while at dinner ; Uttter bent 8efett, 
while reading. In this sense, it seems to have formerly gov- 
"i-ned the genitive case; for we still saj, Uttter SBegeg, on 
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the way. But this is now spelt UtttettPegg, UlUetWeged, and 
considered as an adverb, like Uttterbef}, or imterbeffett, in 
the mean time. 

SSor, before, with the Dative, and Accusative.— With the 
Dative, it sometimes involves a cause ; v as, Dor bent $e(ttbe 
fliefyen, to fly from the enemy ;* Dor bent £obe erfd)re<fett, 
to be frightened at death ; Dor ^reitbe fteineil, to weep for 
joy; Dor ?ad)ett jetpfafcen, to burst with laughing; Dor 
©ram fierfcen, to die with grief. With the same case it also 
denotes time past, signifying ago ; as, Dor bre# Safyrett, three 
years ago. 

3tt>tfcf)eit, between. It is sometimes, but improperly, used 
instead of iinter, among. 



SECTION V. 

PREPOSITIONS WITH THE GENITIVE CASE* 

Sfatjtatt, o» jiatt, instead of; more definite than fftr. 2)te 
©tatt, denotes a place, and is the same as the English stead; 
anjiatt, therefore, means literally, in the place of, like the 
English instead. Sometimes it is separated; as, cut be£ 
33ruber£ ©tatt, instead of the brother ; where it resumes the 
nature of a substantive. Thus in English, in his stead, for, 
instead of him ; in its stead, for, instead of it. ©tatt, as a 
preposition, is an abridgment of anjiatt % 

93efage, pursuant, according to ; used only in state papers. 

Qoibetl, or jjatber, on account of. It expresses a motive ; 
and is always put after the case it governs, jjalbett seems 

to be preferred, when the substantive to which it is joined 

*--■"■ 

# In English, the expression might also be, to fly before the 
enemy, in which, however, a different idea prevails. 
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has an article or pronoun before it ; as, bed ©etbed tfCtlberi, 
on account of the money ; but fyalbex is generally used, when 
there is no article; as, SBergnugettd fyalber, on account, or 
for the sake, of pleasure. It occurs abbreviated in bedfyatb, 
on that account ; medfyalb, on which account; and in the 
four following compound prepositions : — 

2luf5erl)aH>, without, on the outside of. 

^mterfyalb, within, in the inner part of. 

Dfarfyafb, above, on the upper side of. 

Uttferfyalb, below, on the lower side of.* 

X)tedfeit, on this side of; Lat. cis ; as, btedfete bed ^faffed, 
on this side of the river. 

Senfete, on the other side of; Lat trans; as, jettfett bed 
fluffed/ on the other side of the river. When there is no 
substantive joined to these prepositions, they take an d : tied* 

feted fej> noetfe, jenfeted fe^ glficflid). 

Stta% by the power of. 

iaut, according to, conformably to, by the tendency of; 
as, laut bed S3efel)fd, according to the order, or by the ten- 
dency of the order. 

SDKttef ft, or fcermfttelft, by the means of. 

Untnmtten, for the sake of; as, urn ©otted ttriffen, for 
God's sake ; urn Sfyrer S()re mitten, for the sake of your 
honor. 

Uttgeadjtet, notwithstanding. It may be placed before or 
after its case. Sometimes it is found with the dative ; as, 
£em Ultfleadfytet, notwithstanding that. 

Uttroett, ttttfent, not far from ; as, itttmett bad Doffed, not 
far from the village. 

SBerntoge, by dint of, by the power of, by means of ; as, 

* Those four prepositions sometimes govern the dative case, 
which is indeed to be preferred, whenever another genitive fol- 
lows. Example: dv jtefyet tnnerfyalb bem jjfAt fetner 

Ultgnabe, he is within the scope of his displeasure. 
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aerooge ber Uebmtg, by dint of practice; aermoge be$ 

Sfetftetf, by means of diligence. 

SBafyrentv during ; as, tofifytettb beg $riege$, during the 
war. 

SGBegett — 1. Because of, on account of; as, id) tfyat e$ 
Ultm$ Satcr^ ttegett, I did it because of my father. 2. 
Concerning, with regard to, relating to ; as, er fprad) ttttt 
mix tt>egett be$ §CUtfe$, he spoke to me concerning the house. 
It may stand before or after the word it governs : man fd)fi|t 

tyn toegen feine$ %ki$c$, unb Kebt ifytt femer SCugettb roe*' 
gen. 

$CMQ$, entlattg, along, with the genitive. See section 
second. 

£ro|, in spite of; trofc atter ©efafyreit, in spite of all dan- 
gers. It also takes the dative. 

3 u f^IS e / m consequence of, occurs with the genitive, be- 
fore the noun ; and after it with the dative. 

Staffer, out of, has the genitive case after it, in one single 
instance, viz. attfter 2attbe$, out of the country ; in which 
case it is used instead of auflferfyatb* See section second. 

Additional Remarks on the Prepositions. 

I. The proper use of the prepositions requires an intimate 
acquaintance with the character of the German language. 
For it is not sufficient to render them literally ; but the pe- 
culiar nature of every expression must be considered. The 
phrase, which, in English, demands such a preposition, may, 
in German, have one different in signification ; one language 
may employ for, where the other will use upon, with, etc. 
It is, therefore, not enough to peruse a list of prepositions, but 
it is necessary to attend to their application in phraseology. 

II. The prepositions are always placed before their cases, 
a few only excepted. In English, a preposition may be put 
quite at the end of the sentence ; and this must be done, 
when the relative pronoun is to be understood ; as, The man 
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I spoke of, for, the man of whom I spoke ; the books he re- 
ferred to, for, the books to which he referred; the subject I am 
engaged in, for, in which I am engaged. Nor is it unusual 
with interrogative pronouns ; as, Who for ? who to ? what 
for? who is this money for ? what is that for ? These modes 
of speaking are common in English; but the German lan- 
guage neither allows the omission of the relative pronoun, 
nor the transposing of the preposition. 

III. It has been remarked, in the foregoing pages,* that, 
instead of pronouns demonstrative, relative, and interrogative, 
the local adverbs, Ijter, ba, tt>0, are joined with prepositions ; 

as, (permit, r)tert>oit ; banttt, baran, baneben, barautf, ba* 

ruber ; roobei, ttWatt, etc! Namely, \)iex f here (which, in 
this composition, is sometimes changed into fyie, as fyientit, 
holds the place of the demonstrative biefer $ ba, there, is put 
for berfelbe, or ber ; tt)0, where, for Hfcfdyer, tt>er, ttHJg. The 
preposition in, combined with such an adverb, is made ein, 
when it signifies into. Say, therefore, ed ift boTUt, it is in it ; 
but, ttjne e£ bamtt, put it into it. So pterin, herein, in this; 
rjereitt, in here, into this place. Those adverbs are, occa- 
sionally, separated from the prepositions ; as, ba fyittett ©ie 
f!d) t>or, for ba&or fyfitett ©te jtd), beware of that ; fca fjat er 

feiite Sieigung ju, for baju fjat er feme SRetgnng, for that 

he has no inclination. It is better to preserve those words 
united. The separation is, however, very usual in these 
phrases : £a fetj ®Ott *>or, God forbid ; ba (Sett fcor fej>, 
which God forbid. The following contractions are to be met 

with: 25ran, brauf, brau$, brettt, brtn, brmtter, bruber, 
brunt, etc., for baran, barauf, barau$, barein, barin, ba* 

mnter, barftber, barunt ; but they are improper, except in 

popular expressions, like e$ gefyt atte$ brnnter unb bruber, 

all goes topsy-turvy. It may be noticed, that prepositions 
are permitted to stdnd before adverbs, as in English; for in- 

* Part L Chap. IV. Sect ffl. Obs. 10., and Sect IV. Obs. 7 
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stance, Don f)ter, from hence ; Don ba, Don bolt, from thence, 
from yonder ; DOjt oben, from above ; fcott unten, from be- 
low ; feit gc jtew, since yesterday ; auf bettte, for to-day. 

IV. The Abbreviation of Prepositions. In the familiar 
or colloquial style, the definite article and the preposition 
are generally contracted into one word ; as, ant, for atl bent* 



am, 

and, 

anfd, 

betm, 

burcfjd, 

ftird, 

im, 

tnd, 

*>om, 

t>ord, 

aornt, 
ubernt, 

unternt, 
jnm, 



EXAMPLES. 



for an bent, . as, 
an bad, 
anf bad, 
bet bent, 
bnrcf) bad, 
fur bad, 
in bent, 
tn bad, 
*>on bent, 
*>or bad, 

Dor bent, 
fiber bent, 
fiber bad, 
nnter bent, 
ju bent, 
$u ber, 



am geitfler, at the window, 
and ?tcf)t, into the light. 

anfd Qautf upon the house, 
bete SBater, by the father, 
bnrd^d geuer, through the fire. 

fttrd ©efb, for money. 
im Qimmet, in heaven, 
tnd SGBaffer, in the water, 
fcom Uebel, from evil. 
i>ord ^enfler, before the win- 
dow. 

*>orm SEfyor, before the door, 
ubernt $euer, upon the fire, 
uberd 2Jieer, by sea. 
unternt &opfe, under the head. 
turn SSacfje, to the rivulet. 
JUT ©jre, for the honor. 



Some of these abbreviations occur not only in the familiar 
but in every kind of style ; as, am, im, t>ont, $UUt, JUT* 
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CHAPTER IX. 

ON THE CONJUNCTION. 

We subjoin a list of the most obvious German conjunc- 
tions, in alphabetical order, accompanied with the necessary 
observations. 

Sfber, but. It does not always place the sentences in op- 
position, but like the Latin out em, vero, sometimes only joins 
them ; in other words, it has not only a disjunctive, but also 
a copulative power. 2lfcer originally signified the same as 

nrieber, as in ahexmaB, again ; ttad) ljunbert unb a b c r 

tyuitbert ^afyren, after a hundred and still another hundred 
years, i. e. after centuries. Compare 21 6 e r gtaube, super- 
stition (false belief), and 21 6 e r ttttfc, false wit. 

SJttettt, but ; Lat. sed, at ; is merely disjunctive. 

Site, has— 1. A comparative signification, expressing as 
and than ; for instance, fo warm ate im ©Ottlttter, as warm 
as in summer ; reicfyer ate SrBfttS, more rich than Croesus. 
2. It denotes quality and condition ; as, id) ate S)exx t>0tt 
ttefem $ailfe, I as master of this house. 3. It is temporal 
or consecutive, and signifies when : 2tte id) fat ?Ottbott atlfant, 
when I arrived in London. 3(1$ tt>emt, as if ; fo tt>ol)f ate 
and), as well as. 

2lffo-7-l. So, thus. 2. Therefore. Literally, all fo, ex- 
actly so. 

2lucf), also, implying increase, climax. Compare LaU au- 
geo. Added to other particles (either immediately or with 
intervening words), it answers to the Latin eunque, and the 
English ever ; as, tt>0 tt and) ttritt, wherever he will ; mer e$ 
and) fet, whoever he may be. 

2(uf bafj , in order that ; for which baj? alone is now more 
common. 
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93efcor, before ; Lat. priusquam; of very limited use in 
German ; @f)C is more employed, 

£a — 1- Then. 2. When. . 3. Since, as, implying a cause. 
As an adverb, it signifies there. 

Sa rj e r, therefore, thence. Adverb, bafyer, from that 
place, thence. The conjunction has the accent on the last, 
the adverb on the first syllable. The accent, however, may 
vary ; the conjunction may have it on the first, and the ad- 
verb on the last. Whenever it is on the first, it renders the 
word pointedly demonstrative. 

Safertt, if, in case that. 

Sattit, then ; improperly. 3ffgbatttt, is the same in signifi- 
cation. Adverb, batttt Uttb ttXWtt, now and then. 

jD a r lint, on that account, for that reason. T>at tt m, 
therefore. When the accent is on the first syllable, it is 
strongly demonstrative. 

£ag, that. 

X)emt — 1. For, because; Lat. nam, enim. 2. Then. 3. 
Unless, after some verbs in the subjunctive mood ; as, id) 

merbe ttid)t attfgefyett, e$ fe$ benn> bag bte 9?otl) mid) 

{mange, I shall not go out, unless it be, that necessity should 

compel me. Dtt fottfl tiid)t fter&en, bit tfobcft bemt bett 

^erm gefe^en, thou shalt not die, unless thou have seen the 
Lord. It is, however, not very common in this sense, except 
after e$ fej)> it be, where the whole phrase, e$ fet betttt, means 
except, unless. 4. Than : 9Ber tfl bcjfer beittt ©Ott, who is 
better than Godl &jt betttt id) ftofye, sooner than I should 
Tun away. This signification is rather antiquated ; modern 
language would prefer al$ in the first example, and omit betttt 
in the second, without substituting for it another word. 
•Dertttocf), notwithstanding, nevertheless, stilL 
jDe$tyafl>en, or be$ljatt>, therefore, on that account. 
Sefio, stands always before a comparative degree, and de- 
notes proportion, which, in English, is expressed by the defi- 
nite article ; for example, id) erwartete Sfyre Slttfttttf t rtid)t, 
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Itttb bejlo grower ifl meme gfreube, I did not expect your ar- 
rival, and the greater is my joy. When two comparative 
sentences are brought together, the first generally begins with 
the conjunction je, and beflo answers it in the second ; as, je 

ntr/tger ba$ ?efren tjl, beflo gefifjicfter ifl eg jttm Sfcadjbettfen, 

the more quiet life is, the more fit it is for reflection. Some- 
times beflo is placed in the first member of the sentence, and 

ft in the second ? as, ©n JJuttftroerf tfl beflo fcrjotter, je 

ttottf ommetter e$ ffl, a work of art is the more beautiful, the 
more perfect it is. 

jDieweif, because ; obsolete. 

&0(f), yet, nevertheless, however, but ; Lat. tamen. With 
the imperative mood, or elliptical expressions of similar im- 
port, it has the meaning of entreaty, and may be rendered by 
pray, I pray you ; as, <§>agett fie mix bocf), pray tell me ; 
2Ba$ fagte er tod), pray, what did he say. 

©)e, before; Lat. priusquam. It also means sooner, 
rather. 

(Stttmeber, either ; always followed by obet, or. 

galW, in case that. gatlS e$ gefefyefyen foflte, in case it 
should happen. 

Renter, farther, moreover. 

3Mgft(f), consequently. 

j^iltgegett, on the other hand. 

3e, is proportional, before a comparative degree. See 
Seflo* Sometimes it is used instead of beflo ; as, je el)et, 
je fieber, the sooner, the more agreeable ; je nter/f, je beffet, 

the more, the better ; for, beflo Keber, beflo beffer. 3e naoV 

bent, according as. 

Sebenttocrf, yet, nevertheless. 

Sebod), yet, the same as &ocf}< 

3m $atte, in case that, if. 

3nttnaf5ett, in proportion as, whereas, since. It is little 
used now except in official documents. 

3itbem—- 1. While. 2. Because, since. 
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Sttbcffctt, tttbej}, in the mean while, while, however, yet. 

Sngfetdjen, or Sutflfeidjen, likewise. 

fiaum, scarce, ^aunt fjatte er auSgerebet, aW if)tt tin 

pltyl\d)e$ ©raufen it&erfcel^ scarce had he finished his speech, 
when a sudden horror seized him. 

2JZttf)ttt, consequently. 

5Rad)bem, after ; Lat jpostquam. 3* nadjbem, according 
as. 

5?dmltd), namely ; often used where the English would 
omit it 

9ttd)t atteut, nicfyt rntr, nic^t Mo£, not only ; followed by 

fottbem Ctttd), but also, 5Rtd)t ttttr, is more used with refer- 
ence' to magnitude, literally and figuratively ; twtyt affeitt, 
with reference to kinds and individuals; tiid)t blof}, with 
reference to the extent of an idea. The two former are some- 
times used in the same sense. 

9iod), has two significations, so different in. their nature, 
that it is difficult to conceive how they can belong to the 
same word. 1. It denotes continuations of time ; as, nod) 

eiitc ©tanbe, one hour more ; nod) trier <>ber fftnf SBodjen, 

four or five weeks more. It answers to the English, yet, still. 
9iod) tttd)t, not yet 2. It has a negative power, expressing 
the English nor, when Weber, neither, or a negative sentence 
with ntd)t, has preceded. 2Beber ©te, nod) Sr, neither you 

nor he ; 3d) merbe ©ie nid)t fcertaffen nod) aerfanmen, I 

will not abandon nor neglect you. 

3lVM, now. It sometimes has a causal sense. 

Db, whether, if. 

Dbgfetd), obfd)Oit, obwobl, though, although. These con- 
junctions are often divided ; as, ob id) gfcid) frdnf mar, al- 
though I was ill ; ob er fd)0tt ju §aufe tt>ar, though he was 
at home. That separation generally, and almost necessarily, 
takes place when a monosyllable follows ; such as, tcf), bu, 
er, e£, nrir, ifyr, fie, or the oblique cases of these pronouns. 

Even two, or three, of these monosyllables may be put be- 

25* 
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tween ; as, 06 id) midf gletdj frote, though I am glad. With 
other words, it is optional whether these conjunctions are to 
be divided or not. When they begin a sentence, the follow- 
ing member corresponds to them by means of the conjunc- 
tions bod), bennod) ; or similar particles; as, bemungeacfjtet, 
notwithstanding that; md)t$ beflo toettiger, nevertheless. 

Dfc er gleicf) alt tji, fo f)at er bocfy ben DoJKgett ©ebrandf 
fetner ©etfle^frafte, although he is old, he still has the per- 
fect use of his mental faculties. 

Dber, or. 

Dtyttgeoxfytet, notwithstanding. It is not so correct as 

Ungeadjtet 

Sett, ©eitbem, since, from the time that. 

©internal, or ©mtemalert, because, since ; antiquated. 

©0—1. So, thus. 2. It serves to connect the subsequent 
member of a sentence with the foregoing, commonly, when 
the conjunctions, Weittt, when ; roetf, ba, nad)bem, rote, ba* 
ffltt, obgfctd), obfdjott, precede, and almost always after roenn, 
if, beginning the sentence. For example : SBetttt tttein S3rtt* 
ber fommt, fo fagen ©ie e$ fl)m, when my brother comes, 
tell it him. £x* er fat 9tom etntraf, fo fanb er bie ©tabt in 

ben #4nben feiner getttbe, when he arrived at Rome, he 
fotind the city in the hands of his enemies. 5Benn ber jfttabe 

ffeifjig (ft, fo fmtn er jn grofen Sfyren getangen, if the boy 

be diligent, he may arrive to great honor. Sometimes the 
conjunction' menn, if, is understood in the first member ; and 
fo must likewise begin the following member ; as, Wdteft btt 

fyter geblteben, fo nmrben bie ©adjen befler fteben, hadst 

thou staid here (which is the same as — if thou hadst staid 
here), affairs would be in a better condition. 3. ©o, occa- 
sionally denotes, therefore. 4. If, on condition that ; as, fo 
@0tt ttntt, if God please, or please God. 5. ©0 moi)( aW 
aud), or fo tt>oi)( a(£, as well as. Likewise, with the same 
meaning, fo aid ; but seldom. 6. When and} follows, it is 
to be rendered by however; ©0 grofj bie ©djrecfett be£ 
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#rfege$ and) fet)tt mognt, fo fonnten fie bod) feinen ©inn 

ntd)t b&nbtgen, however great the terrors of war may be, yet 
they could not curb his spirit. Here <A& is sometimes put 

before it ; ®o angenejjm at$ e$ audfy fepn mag, fo f cum e$ 

bod) nie gebtHtgt ttWben, agreeable as it may be, it can never 
be approved. And it is sometimes omitted, at£ remaining 
by itself in the same signification. SRetfcenb dtt e$ mif tt>at f 

fo einfornug n>urbe e$ in bcr Srjdfyfang mt ben, attractive 

as it was to me, it would be monotonous in narration. ©0 
tt)ie, as. 

2>onbent, but, disjunctive, from fonbent, to separate, like 
our word sunder. It is only used, when a negative goes be- 
fore, and implies contradiction. SRtcfyt ebef, fonbent ftettt* 
ttlftttytg, not noble, but pusillanimous. 

©onft, else, otherwise. See Adverbs, end of the chapter. 

5£I)eite — tfyetfS, partly, — partly ; not to be confounded with 
Jttm XtjtiU, in part, i. e. the part of a thing. £l)e(f$ refers 
to a connection of thought. 

Uebrigentf/ as 'for the rest, however. 

Uefeerbtefl, besides. 

Unb, and. 

Ungeacfytet, notwithstanding. 

aSdfyrenb, roafjrenb bent, toabrenb bafj, while. 

3Bann, for toenn, when; improperly. Adverb, &atttt 
unb tt>ann, now and then. As conjunctions t&entt and beittt 
are written properly with c; written with a they signify 
time, and are then adverbs. 

SBebet, neither, followed by nod), nor. 

SBcil, because. (Sometimes, while.) 

2genn — 1 . When. Thus it is synonymous with £a, (al$, 
ttrie ; for these occur under the same meaning as bit) ; though 
it is differently applied, £>a, is always connected with pre- 
terite tenses, and declares an action that is passed. SGBenn, 
on the other hand, refers to what is present or future. It is, 
therefore, peculiarly appropriated to convey general ideas ; 
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whereas b<X relates to particular events. This will be better 
understood from some examples. Sa er ttad) 2onboit fam, 
fb fattb er fetnen ffienxfo, when he came to London, he found 
his friend. He came, and he found, are preterite tenses ; the 
actions that are intimated, are passed, and, consequently, bet 
must be employed to express when. SBetttt id) jtt tfytn 

fontme, fo f&tbe id) ifyn immer be|> ben SSudjern, when I 

come to him, I always find him at his books. I come, I find, 
are present tenses, and the subject is of a general import ; 
therefore, rpetttt is made use of. In the following, one verb 
is in the future, the other in the present ; and roetttt is like- 
wise required to answer to the English when. SGBciltt itjt 

mcine ®titnmc Ij&ren roerbet, fo etft, when you shall hear 
my voice, hasten, SEBenn ©ie nadj 9>ari$ fommett, fo roer* 
ben ©te bte aftett $unjtwerfe md)t mttfx feljett, when you 

come to Paris, you will no longer see the ancient works of 
art. The English interrogative when, is now always render- 
ed by 2Bann, even in indirect questions : ©agen ©te mix 
watttt ©te fommett rootten, tell me when you will come. 
2. If, expressing a condition, followed by fo in the following 
clause. 3. Even though, concessive, in connection with 
gfeid), and) and fcfjott ; as, roetttt gfeid), although. It never 
stands in the signification of whether, after indirect or dis- 
junctive questions, in which sense if is used by the English ; 
in other words, it never expresses the English whether ; or 
the Latin an. In these sentences, for example ; " I do not 
know if (or whether) it is so ; ask him if (or whether) he 
has got it ;" — the German wetttt . could not be employed. 
The proper word would be, ob : 3d) roeig nidjt ob bent fo 
i(l ; fragen ©ie ifytt ob er e$ bat 

SBentigleid), Wentlfdjon, although. They may be separa- 
ted in the same manner as obgtetd), obfd)Ott. 

Sffite — 1. How, as an adverb. % As, both as a compara- 
tive of equality, like, and in a consecutive sense ; as, when. 

SEBte bie Sugenb, fo bag 5tf ter, as the youth, so old age ; er 
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UttUQ fid) trie em SRafenber, he behaved like a madman ; 
comparative. 3Bte er ba$ \<lt), rtef er <W$, as, or when he 
saw that, he exclaimed ; consecutive. 

SBterool)!, though. 

UBo, sometimes stands for if. Otherwise it signifies where, 
and is an adverb. 
SEBofetit, if, in case that. 



CHAPTER X. 

ON THE INTERJECTION. 



We shall mention only those interjections which occur 
most commonly in the German language. Some indicate 
joy ; as, at) ! act) ! Mirth and gaiety ; as, fa ! fyei ! beifa ! 
Loud exclamations of the same kind : 5ucr) ! jttcr)r/e ! judp 
Ijej) ! The following betoken sorrow and displeasure : 9lld) I 

at) ! ol) ! Pain : Slcr; ! n>e^ ! ait ! atm>el) ! Disgust : %i ! 

^Jftti ! The next are expressive of admiration : S3 ! at) I 
et) ! Of surprise, in a small degree : Quttt ; in a greater 
degree : 311) ! Ija ! — £a ! fya J when you have found out, 
or unraveled a thing ; either denoting surprise or satisfac- 
tion* S)C ! and tyoUa ! are used for calling to a person. 
Qui ! expressive of rapidity : quick ! mark ! hence in etttettt 
Qui, in a trice. Other words are employed in the capacity 
of interjections, such as, Gracious Heaven I Good God! — 
but though they are exclamations proceeding from the feel- 
ings of those by whom they are uttered, they must not be 
confounded with those simple sounds which properly belong 
to this class. They may be called compound interjections, 
and be said to contain an association of ideas, however rapid, 
which does not apply to the simple interjections. 



PART II. 



CONTAINING 



THE SYNTAX.* 



As it is not so much the design of this work to teach gene- 
ral grammar as to explain the peculiarities of the German 
language, a knowledge of the former will be presupposed ex- 
cept where nice distinctions are necessary in order to the 
latter. It will be found convenient to analyze sentences and 
to classify their several parts more than is common, inasmuch 
as we may hereby ascertain many general laws of construc- 
tion which would otherwise escape our notice. 



THE ARTICLE. 

The Definite Article is omitted in the following instances : 

1. Before the vocative case, because, when a person or any 
other object is spoken to, it is by this circumstance sufficiently 
marked. 

2. Before the name of the Supreme Being, ©ott, God. 
But when a heathen dignity is signified, the article is used ; 

ber ©ott, plural, bte ©6tter* 

* The syntax of Nohden is altogether too summary to give 
the student a critical knowledge of the structure of German 
sentences. No apology is needed for substituting, to a great 
extent, the more comprehensive, exact and detailed system of 
Becker. — En. 
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3. Before proper names of persons; as, @dfar, Stlexattber* 
In the oblique cases, however, it is employed for the purpose 
of declension. And sometimes it also precedes the nomina- 
tive in speaking familiarly of a person ; as, bet Rant, Kant ; 
ber %Otie$, Jones ; ber $dfhter, Kastner. 

4. Before names of towns and countries, where it is. not 
even admitted in the oblique cases ; as, Sottbott ; DOlt Sott* 
bott, of London, (gttgfottb; fcOtt (Sltgfattb, of England. 
There are, however, some names of countries which are 
never expressed without the article ; as, bte Xnttfy, Turkey ; 
bie SEBattarfW, Wallachia ; bte ©djtoeu), Switzerland ; bte 
$aiift$, Lusatia ; and a few more. 

5. The definite article does not stand before certain words, 
denoting the quarters of the globe ; IDfieit, East ; SCBeflett, 
West ; ©iibett, South ; SJiorbett, North ; and the synonymous 

terms, 9Rorgen, Slbcnb, STOittag; 9TCtttentacffk 

6. It is suppressed before titles, when these are placed af- 
ter the proper names ; as, Victoria, $0tttgett &0U Sttgtattb, 
Victoria, Queen of England. Sotyatttt 9taimt$, IDoCtOt bet 
SRedjte, John Ramus, Doctor of Laws. Sometimes, likewise, 
when the title is put before the name ; as, $omgm StCtOtia, 
Queen Victoria; $atfer %tart$, Emperor Francis ; Sector 
SJtitljer, 9>rofefibr ©anberfon* And even in the oblique 
cases; as, jjinttg grtebrid)^ ^elbjiige, King Frederick's 
campaigns ; 2)OCtor Slttfyer^ ®tUtjx]amhit f Doctor Luther's 
erudition. 

7. In the language of the law, a few appellatives occur 
without the article, which properly ought to have it Such 
are SeKaflter, defendant ; stager, plaintiff; 3ttfja6er, hol- 
der, proprietor; SJppettattt, he that appeals; QtappfiCOltt, 
petitioner. 

8. The article definite is left out before some other expres- 
sions, which, in English, would require it. For example ; 

Ueberbringer biefe$, the bearer of this ; in be jter Drbmmg, 

in the best order ; bor Grttbtgttttg bed ©cfyottfiriefeg, before 
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the conclusion of the drama. To which may be added the 
expressions, id) tfait eg in £dnben, I have it in my hands ; 
Oj tfdbe eg tXMf %Ugtn, I have it before my eyes. 

9. When a word is pat after the genitive case, which it 
governs, it cannot have an article. This is the same in En- 
glish, as in German. For example: SBertljer'g ?etben, 
Werther's sufferings. The Genitive, SBertber'g, stands be- 
fore the word by which it is governed, consequently the lat- 
ter can have no article. So, Sojjttfott'g ffieffe, Johnson's 
works. Jteg SSaterg Qau$. the father's house ; Qant with- 
out an article. 

10. Several substantives of the same gender, number, and 
case, following, the article is prefixed to the first, and gene- 
rally understood before the others ; as in this example, tie 
®itte, ?iebe unb %td)fTcf}t ber SRutter, the goodness, affec- 
tion and indulgence -of the mother. These three substantives 
are of the same gender, number, and case; therefore one ar- 
ticle is sufficient for all. Thus it is before two adjectives ; 

as, bte retcfyjie unb ottgenefymjie Sefefyrung, the most abun- 
dant and most agreeable instruction. But when the gender, 
number, or case differ, the article must be adapted to each 

substantive ; as, ber £ob, bte Sfafer ftefntng, unb bag ?eben, 

death, resurrection, and life. Here the genders differ, and 
the repetition of the article, accordingly, is necessary. When- 
ever two or more substantives are joined by unb, and serve as 
a title or superscription, the article is commonly put before 
eaoh, though they should be of the same gender, number, 
and case ; as, bet 3?abe Uftb bet ^Uttyg, the raven and the 
fox. This is done for the purpose of distinctness. 

The English and German languages agree, for the most 
part, in the foregoing observations; but in the following 
there is a diversity. 

1. The English leave out the article before words that con- 
vey a general idea, or have a comprehensive meaning. The 
Germans, on the other hand, employ the article. For exam- 
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pie, bte 'Ratur tft He fcejte Sefyrertmt, nature is the best in- 
structress. £er 9TOenfd) tft fterfeftcfi, man is mortal ; ba$ 
ntettfd)ftcf)e ,?eben tfl furj, human life is short ; ba$ ?after 
ftftrjt feme 2fat)finger ln$ SBerberben, vice plunges its fol- 
lowers into perdition ; Me Serebfamf eit ift mScfjtig, eloquence, 
is powerful ; bte £id)tf imft tfl be jaubernb, poetry is enchant- 
ing. Here, the words which convey the general idea, na- 
ture, man, human life, vice, eloquence, poetry, are, in Ger- 
man, accompanied with the article. This is also found in 
other languages, for instance, the French and Italian. But 
moral ideas may be generalized in German without the arti- 
cle, as in English, and particularly in the plural : JEttgeitb 
befobnt fkf> felbft, virtue is its own reward ; SRettfdjen fittt* 
Iten febten, men may err. 

2. The English have certain expressions without the arti- 
cle, where the German language cannot dispense with it 
Such are Government, bte SRegteriHtg; History, bte @e* 
fd)ttf)te; Holy Writ, bte fyetKge @cf)ttft; Saint Paul, Saint 

Peter, ber fyetftge ^ctitfaS, ber fyetftge 95etru$ ; unless Saint 

be rendered by the abbreviated Latin word Sanctus, which is 
sometimes done ; as, ©attct *Pattfa$, ©attct tyetVK$. The 
English also omit it before most ; as, most of his contempora- 
ries, where the Germans say, bte metjiett* In town, ttt ber 

©tabt ; at church, in ber $trdje ; to go to church, in bte 
$trdje gefyetu 

3. The English put the article before some proper names, 
where the Germans leave it out ; as The East Indies, SDfttlt* 
biett ; the West Indies, SGBejtmbten. The article is, some- 
times, in German, dispensed with before certain adjectives 
and participles, where it would be required in English*- 

Such are, erfterer, the former ; te&terer, the latter ; fcefhgter, 

the one aforesaid; etwdfyttter, gebad)ter, the one mentioned; 
gettamtter, the one named ; fotgenber, the following. 

4. The English place the definite article always after the 
word half, when followed by a substantive ; as, half the num- 

96 
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ber; whereas, in German, the article stands before it, trie batbe 
3<*fyf ♦ The English article frequently stands after both ; as, 
both the brothers ; the Germans either put the article before 
betbe ; as, bte beibett SSriiber, which is the new form of the 
adjective ; or omit it, as, betbe SSritber, which is the old 
form. 

5. In English, the preterite participle is sometimes put 
after the substantive, and the article is then omitted. For ex- 
ample, Paradise Lost, Paradise Regained. In German, that 
participle always precedes the substantive, and the article is 
retained, as in these examples : £>a$ tterforette ^arabteS, 

bag nriebergetoonnene ^arabietf. 

The Indefinite Article is employed in nearly the same 
manner as in English. In some expressions it is made use 
of where the English assume the definite article. This is 
done in speaking of collective bodies, attended with certain 
epithets or titles ; as, etlte bofye £)brtgf ett, the worshipful 
magistrates; ettt fyotf) tttetfer 9tatt), the most learned senate; 
eilte tobfidje UnfoerjMt, the honorable University ; ettt geefyr* 
ted ^publicum, the honored public. In the English language, 
the indefinite article has its place after half, and such; as, 
half a year, such a man. In German, it stands before these 
adjectives ; as, ettt l)albe$ 3al)r, ettt fofcfyer SRatttu Instead 
of ettt fbtdjer, you will sometimes find, fo ettt (or feftf) ettt) ; 
for instance, fo ettt SOZatttt (or fofrf) ettt 9Rann), the same as 
ettt fbtdjer SJJtatttt, such a man, which may be thought to re- 
semble the English construction. The English put the in- 
definite article before few, hundred, thousand; as, a few, a 
hundred, a thousand (pounds) ; in German, the correspond- 
ing words are used without that article. 

The several parts of speech, except the article, having been 
treated of in Part I., it remains to exhibit their use as parts 
of sentences. The more scientific method of treatment, is 
to classify sentences and clauses, and to begin with what is 
simple and elementary, and then proceed to what is more 
complex. 
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CHAPTER I. 

ON SIMPLE SENTENCES. 



CONTAINING 



1. The Verb and its Relations. 

2. The Qualifications of the Noun. 

3. The Relation of the Noun in Regimen to its Verb. 



SECTION L 

OF THE VERB AND ITS RELATIONS. . 

Under the verb we include whatever is necessary to a pre- 
dicate. The predicate is always a verb, except when fettt, 
to be, is a mere copula, in which case the connected adjec- 
tive or noun is the predicate. 

A. Connection of Subject and Predicate. 

When the subject is a pronoun, it agrees in gender and 
number with the noun for which it stands. 

Remark. When the name of a person is expressed by a 
diminutive (which is always of the neuter gender), the pro- 
noun commonly follows the gender of the person, not of the 
neuter noun; as, 5Bo tft gfrtfcdjeit? 3ft cr tnt ©arten? 
Where is Fred 1 Is he in the garden t 

But the pronouns e£, bag, bte£, road, and the adjective 
$(Hed, when used in an indefinite manner, are invariable ; 

as, ©te roar e$ felber, it was she herself. £a$ fTnb metne 
9?tcf)ter, these are my judges. Slffeg ergriff bie SBaffen, 
everybody took arms. 

The predicate must be a word which is significant in itself, 
a verb, adjective, or noun. 

When a relative word, which has no independent signifi- 
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cation, stands as a predicate, some other word must be under- 
stood ; as, Der Sturm tfl t>oru6er (gegangen), the storm is 
over. @r fetber tfl bafytu (gegcutgett), he himself is gone. 
3d) mufj gu $elb (srcfyen), I must go to the camp. SSor* 
toavtt mu#t Du, you must advance, ©ie tfl eine foldje 

C^tau), she is such a lady. 

1. Grammatical and Logical Subject. 

The subject generally stands at the beginning of a sen- 
tence, and has a verb agreeing with it in number and person. 

But it often happens that the nominative is not the real 
subject. There is then a difference between the grammatical 
and the logical subject. @r£ is, in such cases, the grammati- 
cal subject, and the logical subject follows either in the nom- 
inative or in one of the oblique cases ; as, Q?£ tfl jefct ^rtebe, 
it is now a time of peace. @g roirb l)eute getatt|t, there is 
dancing to-day. §g frtert mtd), I am freezing. g$ Qibt 

nod) SRtefen, bocr) feme 9tttter Qibt e$ mebr, there are still 

giants, but there are knights no longer, ©efcett, used im- 
personally as above*, is always an active verb governing the 
accusative, though it is to be rendered like the verb few, to 
be, with a nominative following. 

% Omission of the Subject. 
The grammatical subject is omitted in inverted sentences ; 
as, fyvite ttrirb gefuttgett, to-day there is singing. 2Betm 
gefungen ttrirb, if there is singing. 9Wtr bawfa, I think. 

9Ricr) tyungett, I am hungry. In those cases where the in- 
verted form is not the ordinary one, the nominative is insert- 
ed ; as, Dft jammert ed mid), I am often miserable. In the 
expression ed gtbt, there is, the nominative is always expres- 
sed in inverted sentences ; as, Qeute Qibt e$ emett @d)W<W$, 
there is a feast to-day. 

The subject is entirely omitted in the imperative, though 
not in the subjunctive used for the imperative; in elliptical 
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expressions; in very familiar discourse, and sometimes in 
solemn style ; as, ©faubt bad nicfyt, do not believe that ; 
(©efc'.gr fTd), seat yourself). ®an$ red)t, for (5$ tfl gattj 
redjt, perfectly right, ©till ! silence, for ©ei jtitt, be silent. 
SEBetfl »ot)i; 2)u f>aft mid) nie gettebt, I know very well, that 
you never loved me. Silt aUft) bctbei, I was also there. 

©elig, roer ftd) fcor ber ©eft oljne $afj t>erfd)fie$t, happy he, 

who without misanthropy secludes himself from the world. 

3. Predicate. 

After the verb fejjtt, to be, the predicate is : 

(1) A simple adjective, which is never declined ; as, ©eft 
ttttt bod) ftttt, pray be still, I wish you would be still. 

(2) The superlative of the adjective, which always has the 
definite article and the same form as if the noun were expres- 
sed after it ; as, 2)e$ jjimmete ^itgungen jtnb fawner bie 

beftett, the arrangements of Providence are always the best. 
The adverbial form is not used when different subject nomi- 
natives are compared with each other, but merely when dif- 
ferent states of the same subject are compared ; as, £ie i£age 
ftttb urn Sofyatmte am tdngftett, the days about the time of 
St John's, are the longest. 

(3) A substantive. If it is the nominative, it agrees with 
the subject in number, and in the names of persons, if the 
natural gender is distinguishable by the form of the word, in 

gender also ; asfSBir roaren tinnier gfreimbe, SEBaffenbruber, 

we were always friends and brethren in arms. &u tt>atfi bie 
tfomgitt, you were the queen. Sfyre *>orj«gKd)ftett gfreuttb* 
fatten toaren gebitbete uitb berjtidje ®otte&>erebreritmejt, 

her principal friends were accomplished, and cordial worship- 
pers of God. 

The genitive of an abstract noun is often used in the sense 
of an adjective ; as, £ag tji bet un$ 9ted)ten$ (i. e. red)t), 
that is with us right. 3d) bin nid)t 2Bitten$, etc., I am not 
disposed, etc. The same idea may be expressed by a noun 

26* 
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with the preposition Don ; as, <&r ijt t>ttt Sftel (abrfig), he 
is of the nobility. I)ie ©adje tft toon ©icfytigfeit (ttricfytig), 

the matter is important. There is a similar construction with 
other prepositions ; as, (&t tfl in SBerfegcnMt Oerfegen), 
in 3lngft (angflfidO, in ©orgen (beforgt), im 3orne (jor* 

trig), he is perplexed, anxious, concerned, angry. The verb 
ffcfycit, to stand, is often used in such constructions for fet)tt ; 

as, <gt tfeftt im 93egriffe, in Slnfefyn, in ©efafyr, in beut SSer* 

bad)te, in bet SSftite, he is on the point of, in repute, in dan- 
ger, suspected, in the flower. 

Concrete nouns are frequently used in the Bame way ; as, 
<£t ifl bet ®rfbe, he is rich. 

. 4. Affirmative and Negative Clauses. 

3a, yes, is commonly used elliptically after an interroga- 
tive. It is also used in a climax ; as, 3d) fyabe Itticf) gettrt, 
ja, tdj crfennc e£, I have erred, yes, I acknowledge it 3e|t 7 
la, jeijt mu$t Dn flerben, now, now you must die. (£$ tfl 
fd)tt>er, jo, ejl ifl ttnmogttd), it is difficult, nay, impossible. 

In the middle of a clause, it implies the opposite of what is 
conceded or supposed, like our word even, and is thereby 
rendered emphatic ; as, 3Bemt er \a Iditgttet! fettte (@r ttHtfe 

nidft tangnen), Even if he were to deny, ©ei ja aorjtdjtig, 

be cautious (I fear you will not be so). It often implies mere 
entreaty or anxiety. In affirmative expressions, it gives em- 
phasis to the affirmation ; as, 3d) bin ja ©Rrina, I am Ski- 
Tina herself. 

Negative clauses are generally formed by placing nid)t* 
before the predicate. It is provincial to employ a double 
negative; as, <gg tfl feitt ©d)nec mcl^, there is no snow. 
After such words as express the idea of hindrance, ntd)t is 



* SRtdjt, not, was in the old German used in the sense of 
Iftidjttf, nothing. Hence the expressions, jn SRtdjte tttCtdjeU 
and i>ewid)ten, to annihilate ; nid)tig, (Lat mittiw), and tttit 
SRic^ten, by no means. 
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used in the sense of lest, agreeing with the English idiom, 
except in such expressions as hinder from ; which is fcerfyut* 
bent bafj lttd)t, in German. After such exclamations as, XtM 
fetyr, ttne grog, n>te tang, ttrie oft, etc., the negative is used in 
German, but omitted in English ; as, 3Bie oft fya&e td) el 
ttid)t gefagt ? bow often have I said it ! SCBic fe^r Cebe id) 
tfyn ntd)t ? how I love him ! 2Bie grog ifl nicfyt bie ®iite 
©0tte$ ? how great is God's goodness ! 

,5. Active, Passive and Reflective Forms. 

The two last are formed only from transitive verbs. A 
neuter verb is incapable of becoming either passive or reflec- 
tive. The active verb in German and in English very nearly 
correspond. The passive, though sometimes used where the 
active or neuter would stand in English, is less extensively 
employed than in English. There are various modes of ex- 
pression which take the place of the passive ; as, matt fagt, 
for, it is said; £a£ £&$t fid) fagett, for, thai may be said; 

(Kge nette Drbtmttg bcr Singe fiihrt fid) eta, a new order 
of things is introduced. These same examples illustrate the 
extensive use of the reflective verb. 

As a general rule, the verb agrees with its grammatical. 
subject in number and person. But if the logical subject be 
different from the grammatical, and be also in the nomina- 
tive, the verb agrees with the logical subject ; as, @g brecfyett 
faft ber Siityne ©titge, the pillars of the stage almost break. 

@$ aerbergen fid) nod) Stele in biefen 9Mauern,snany are 
still concealed in these walls. @$ leben Stele, bie bad nidjt 
gefeblt, there are many living who have not seen it. 

When the grammatical subject is expressed indefinitely by 
el, bod and bied, the verb agrees with the predicate ; as, 
£te£ fmb n>tid)ttge fycupieu, those are important papers. <££ 
finb bie $riid)te 3fjre$ %t}VM$, they are the fruit of your 
doings. 

Generally, two or more nominatives singular, connected by 
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imb, require a plural verb. But if these nominatives be re- 
garded as making up one single idea, the verb is put in the 
singular ; as, §opfett ttttb 9Rcrf$ ijl fcerforett, hops and malt 

are lost. Serrati) uub Strgmofyn i&nffit in alien (Stfett, 

treachery and suspicion lurk in every corner. 
Collective nouns generally take verbs in the singular. @tt 

9>aar, a few; cine 2Wenge, a multitude; tin Dufcenb, a do- 
zen, and a few others require the plural ; as, ©oft Utlfer gait* 
jet £auf marfd)iren ? shall our entire body march ? ©It 

9>aar #fiufer fmb abgebrannt, a few houses are burnt down. 

B. Use of Verbs in regard to Time. 

-. 

1. Present. Time. 

The Gothic and old German, not having the^nodern future, 
formed by means of the auxiliary, werben, employed the pre- 
sent for the future ; and even since a distinct form for the fu- 
ture has been introduced, this usage has, to a considerable 
extent, remained, so as to distinguish the German from most 
other languages. The present is of all the tenses the most 
indefinite. It is used, 

(1) For the Future, when the relation of time is either un- 
important, or is otherwise intimated ; as, Soft) tttft'id) fetbfi 

jarud, I shall soon return. SGBer wetg, met morgett fiber 

tttt$ befteljlt? who knows who rules (will rule) over us 

to-raorr6w ? ®Uid) morgen t> e r I a n g > ict> Stobtettj ; tdj 
f o r b e r e btefeS Shnt fur mid), even to-morrow do (will) I 

ask a hearing, and demand this office for myself. SJfargett 
fl 6 fj t em jjeer JU Utt$, to-morrow an army rushes (will 
rush) upon us. 

A future act that is already regarded as certain is often 
represented as present for the sake of emphasis ; as, SBerfofJ 

2)tcf) barauf, id) [age fetf)tenb bier ba$ Seben, ober fit I) re 

fie CLU& ^ilfen, rely on it, I (will) lay down my life here in 
battle, or I (will) bring them out of Pilsen. £ted ©d)(of 
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erjletgen tmrtnbtefer 9iad)jt, roir ermorben bie §fc 
ter, x e i g e n Did) au$ Seiner hammer, we (will) scale this 

castle this very night; (will) murder the guards, and drag 
thee forth from thy chamber. ©leid) ft nb fie Ijfer, they 
will be here instantly. By a similar Construction it is used, 

(2) For the Imperative. A thing to be done is represent- 
ed as already in process. Examples : j^auna, &U b i e i b e fl, 
Jane, you are to remain. S>tVLt y Jfacfyt in alter ©tiBt 

bx e d) t 3 1) r auf init alien- (eid)ten Slruppen, to-night you 

(are to) set out in silence with all the light-armed troops. 
The young student might easily mistake this form of the pre- 
sent indicative for the imperative. %t}X, which would be 
omitted in the imperative, follows its verb, because the nomi- 
native does not begin the sentence, in other words, because 
it is an inverted sentence. 3w6lf ritfKge SDrajjoner f ttd)t 

Sfyr an$; 6-ewaffnet jtemit <pifen, you (are to) seek 

out twelve hardy dragoons, and (to) arm them with pikes. 

3^r fdjmeigt, bi$ man <£nd) anrnft, you are (to be) si- 
lent, till you are called. 

(3) For tlie Imperfect* This use of the present for the 
imperfect in animated narrative is not peculiar to the Ger- 
man. All that needs to be remarked here, is that such li- 
cense is much more common in the German than in most 
other languages. 

% Past Time. 

There is in almost every language a difficulty in drawing 
an adequate line of distinction between the perfect and im- 
perfect tenses. Although these tenses are similarly defined 
in Latin, English and German, their use is far from being 
the same in all. 

In German the perfect is employed to express an action 
quite passed and unconnected with any other. The English 
often use the imperfect in such cajses > as, J never saw it. 
In German it would be 3d) fyabe bad me gefeben. So, I was 
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never there, id) but me ba gett>efett ; Were you never in Ber- 
lin ? fTnb ©ie me tit 33er(m geroefen ? Exceptions to this 

rule are found only in the old German and in poetry. 

The perfect is often employed to express an opinion of 
logical certainty with reference to something past, as distin- 
guished from a mere narrative, expressed by the imperfect. 
An affirmation of what has certainly taken place must there- 
fore always be in the perfect ; as, 3fyr babt (£ud) bent ©e* 

vid)t ber 3wttmtbtrier$xg untermorfen, ?ab9. 3rfj babe 

tet!te$tt>eg$ mid) untetroorfeit. You have submitted yourself 
to the judgment of the Forty-Two, lady. I have by no means 
submitted. , 

In the perfect passive, when the object of the writer is more 
to express the reality than the precise time of an action, the 
auxiliary participle, roorben, is omitted ; as, £)er ®d)fad)t 

ifl gewonnen (roorben), the battle is gained. 2)er £teb tfl 

etttberft (roorbett), the thief is detected. 

The Imperfect is commonly used to designate a past un- 
finished action, that relates to another contemporaneous ac- 
tion. Hence this tense is chiefly employed in narrative 
where the relation of events to each other is pointed out with 
more care than their exact relation to the present time ; as, 

SBor btefer ?tnbe faff id) jftngfi ; ba fam bafyer fcon Aftf* 

md)t ber SSogt gerttten, lately I was sitting before this lime- 
tree ; then came the bailiff from Kussnacht on horseback. 
Only when stress is to be laid on the reality of an act or 
event can the perfect be used in ordinary narrative. • 

Continued or repeated past action such as represents a 
state or usage is put in the imperfect; as, %\)X pflegtet mid) 
jtt trcjtett, you were accustomed to console me. 3fyr Watt 
mit SSabtngton etn&ef fianben, you were on good terms with 
Babington. 

The imperfect indicative is used in conditional sentences, 
to give the representation the livelier form of .reality, analo- 
gous to the English idiom in such sentences as, * Had not 
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mercy interposed, we had perished.' Examples : SBarf er 

ba$ ©djroert &on jid), cr roar fcerforen, had he thrown 

(threw he) his sword away, he would have perished (was lost). 

JErofc Surer ©piirfunft roar SKaria ©tnart nod) tyyxtz fret, 

roenn id) e$ md)t Derbinbert, despite your vigilance, Mary 
Stuart would have been (was) free this day, if I had not pre- 
vented it. 

The Second Future is of very limited use. When it is 
not important to specify the time of the completion of an act 
precisely (as, he mil have said) the perfect (as, he has said) 
is commonly preferred. Examples : ©obatt) id) 9?ad)rid)t 

befommen fyabe (for, rocrbc befommen baben), roottert rotr 
feinen SfogenbKcf [anger fyier fcerroeiten, as soon as I have 

(shall have) received intelligence, we will not remain a mo- 
ment longer here. In this respect the German and the En- 
glish very nearly agree*- 

The rule for the connection of tenses is very simple in 
German ; viz. When the relations of the verb in the subsidi- 
ary and in the principal clause are the sam% the tenses are 
the same ; if the relations are different, the tenses are differ- 
ent. When both clauses are merely narrative, the imperfect 
is used in both; as, 3crj flanb babet, ate tit £olebo'$ 
SKauern bcr ftolje Marl bte £utbtgnng e nt p ft n g, ate gur* 
jlen ffrf> ju fetnem $anbfu0 brangten, I was present, 

when, within the walls of Toledo, the haughty Charles re- 
ceived the pledge of allegiance, when princes crowded for- 
ward to kiss his hand. Tf the first is a declaration of certain- 
ty or reality, and the second mere narration, or the designa- 
tion of a state or custom, the perfect will be. followed by the 

imperfect ; as, Du r; a ft g e g e jf e it &on bem SSanme, ba* 
t>on id) Dtr g e b o t, £m folteft ntdjt efien, thou hast eaten 

of the tree, of which I commanded thee, thou shalt not eat. 
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C. Modes. ■ 

■ 

There are three forms of representation which here require 
our attention, the representation of reaUty, of possibility, 
and of mere supposition, to which correspond the indicative, L 

the subjunctive, and the conditional modes. The last is by j 

some grammarians made an independent mode ; by others, 
and in this Grammar, it is limited to two future tenses. The 
only difference consists in regarding a particular form of the 
verb, for example, Mare, as the present conditional, or as the 
imperfect subjunctive. In regard to grammatical form, it is 
the latter ; in regard to syntactical construction, it is the for- 
mer. In giving rules of syntax, therefore, we must class the 
imperfect subjunctive, both in the principal verbs and m the 
auxiliaries, with the conditional. 

Another point of great importance on this subject is, that 
by reality, possibility, and supposition, are not meant these 
things in themselves considered, but as they are conceived 
in the mind of jthe writer or speaker. What is real may be 
conceived of as merely possible, and vice versa. The mode 
depends entirely on the manner of the speaker's conception. 

In general the indicative and the conditional express a 
judgment, real or supposed, of the speaker, and are therefore 
more commonly used in the leading member of a sentence ; 
the subjunctive, on the contrary, expresses a conception, 
which is not regarded as the expressed opinion of the speaker, 
and is therefore more common in subordinate clauses. 

1. Mode of the Leading Clause. 

With the use of the indicative in such clauses there is no 
particular difficulty. It is generally used when the speaker 
makes a declaration of his knowledge or judgment. 

The conditional is employed in such sentences, only when 
the opposite of the speaker's view is exhibited interrogatively, 
or by a supposition with a reason or motive adverse to the 
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supposition ; as, 5B & r'$ moglid), Safer ? Would it be pos- 
sible, father ? (it would not be possible). £5it tt> d r e (I fo 
falfcf) gewefen ? Would you have been so false ? (you would 
not have been so false). 3d) fy d 1 t e mtd) fe roeit t>ergef}en 
fonitCtt? could I so far have forgotten myself ? %d) l)d tte 

Idngft erfafyren f&nnen, n>er bet frembe #err t(l ; a6er tdj 

tnag nidjt, I might long since have ascertained who the stran- 
ger is, but I did not wish to do it. SGBentl tdj tt> 1 1 1 e, id) 

fount' iljm redjt met 336fe$ bafiir tfyutt, if I were so disposed, 

I could do him much harm for that. 

The negative use of the conditional is still further observa- 
ble in expressions of a wish that a thing were otherwise ; as, 
S} a t V trf) trimmer biefen £ag gefefjen, O that I had never 
seen this day ! 

An opinion is modestly expressed by the conditional of 

mogen, bitrfen, foffen and fonnen ; as, 3d) m 6 d) t e fdjmer j« 

fiberrebcn few, etc., it would be difficult to persuade me, etc. 

Slnfang unb @nbe m o d) t e e$ mof)l fern ttnb Mettett ; abet 1 " 
in ber 9Rttte burfte bem Mimitex 9Rancr)e$ feljfen, begin- 
ning and end there may indeed be, but in the interval there 
may be something. wanting to the artist. 

Something strange is often expressed by the conditional as 
representing exposure to something greater, as in English 
we say, " I had like to have sunken in the stream." Exam- 
ples : gafi ro d r e id) 'in ben ©trom gefimfen* SBte e(enb 
fydttet 3t)r roerben f&nnen! how miserable might you 
have been ! Iter spofeef fydtte mid) fafl gefteimgt, the popu- 
lace came near stoning me. 

In leading sentences the possibility of a thing in a logical 
point of view is indicated, not by the subjunctive, but by such 
verbs as mogen, bflrfen, etc., and such adverbs as irieffetdjt, 
rooty, ettt>a, etc. 

Principal clauses, which express a wish or permission, re- 
quire the subjunctive ; as, 2) e n f e 3eber nur an ba$ 9?ddjjle, 

27 
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let each one regard only what is nearest him, those who are 
nearest to himself. ? a ffe n ttnr, let us. <£# fet, ttrie 3fyr 
gettmnfdjt, be it as you hare desired. The imperative is 
limited to the second person. In the third person the sub- 
junctive is always used, even when that person is used for the 
second ; as, ©efc' er fid), seat yourself. ? a flfe t tttt$, let us, 
is the imperative ; 8 a flf e tt HHr, may we let (literally), is the 
subjunctive. fojfen is thus used as a kind of auxiliary when- 
ever the speaker himself is included in the command or re- 
quest. The strongest form of authority in command is ex- 
pressed by the indicative for the imperative, or by fatten ; as, 

$tt u b e r tt i m m ft bie fpanifijen 3tegn*enter, mad)(lim^ 
i*er Snjiaft nub b i ft ntemafe fertig, imb treifren fie 2>icrj, 
gegen nuct) jit jtefyen, fo f a g ft Du 3a tinb bletbft ge* 

feffett ftefyeit, take charge of the Spanish regiments, always 
be making preparations, never be through with them, and if 
they (the soldiers) urge you to march towards me, say, yes, 
fold stir not an inch. %bx fo [ft tttcfyt Wetter get)n, you shall 
not go farther. 

2. Mode of Subordinate Clauses. 

When the subordinate clause of a sentence expresses a 
judgment or opinion of the speaker that is logically connected 
with the idea in the principal clause, the verb is pqt in the 
indicative. In this are included, 

(1 ) Clauses containing the actual reason or ground of the 
action expressed in the main clause ; as, ffietf bet ^feittb 

atte spdffe befefct f) a 1 1 e, fo f o(iete ifjn btefer SBerfud) feme 

^retfyett, because the enemy had taken possession of all the 
passes, this attempt cost him his freedom. 

(2) Conditional clauses, or those which contain the pos- 
sible ground of such action ; as, 3Betm e$ g I ft d t, fo t ft e$ 
aurf) tterjiefyen, if it is successful, it is forgiven. In such 
clauses a supposition (a reality supposed) may take the place 
of the condition, and then the conditional is used instead of 
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the indicative ; as, 2B A r'$ ttid)t <tu$ ?teb' ffir ben SBatten* 
flein, ber gferbtnanb tydtte un$ nfatmer befontmen, were it 

not for our love to Wallenstein, Ferdinand would never have 
had us. The subjunctive may be employed in conditional 
clauses only when the conjunction expressing the condition 

is omitted ; as, 3d) laffe £>td) ntdjt, Su f e 9 n e ft nttcfy betm, 

I will not let thee go, unless thou bless me. This is an idiom 
that requires particular attention. Literally these words 
would be, "I leave thee not, for thou may est bless me." 

Unb fontntt man r/tn, nm Grtttxtf jn etfyaften, ertjaft man 
5Wicf>t^, man 6 r i n g e benn n>a$ bin, and if any one comes 

here in order to get something, he will get nothing, unless 
he bring something hither ; literally, " and comes one here 
to get anything, he gets nothing, for he may bring something." 
(3) Concessive clauses ; as, Unb wenn bte cmbern 9tegi* 
menter a(fe fid) »on 2)ir n> e n b e n ; rootfen \»ir attein 2>tr 

tten fetn, though all the other regiments forsake you, we will 
remain faithful. If, however, this clause expresses uncer- 
tainty, and the connected clause contain the expressed judg- 
ment or opinion of the speaker, the subjunctive is generally 

used ; as, © e i ffe fo bod) gefttegen, ate fte ntffl ; ber £6ntg 

tft bod) gtO$er, let her be as high as she may, the king is, 
nevertheless, greater. 3d) ttritf £td) retten, i o ft * e$ tau* 
fenb ?cben/ 1 will rescue thee, should it cost a thousand lives. 
If niogen is used to express this uncertainty, its own nature 
expresses it sufficiently (in the indicative) without the addi- 
tional force of the subjunctive. 

When the subordinate clause contains only a conception* 
grammatically connected with the principal clause, and has 
the character of mere possibility or uncertainty, it is put in 
the subjunctive ; if it has the character of certainty or reality, 
it is put in the indicative. 

j. ■ ■■ *■ — — ?.--.- . — . . .. — 

* Segriff, i. e. what is expressed by a single terra, as distin- 
guished from ©ebanf e, what is expressed by a complete sen- 
tence. 
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The Indicative is therefore required: 

(1) In adjective clauses, that is, clauses which have the 
nature, and take the place of adjectives ; as, 3$ Itebe eittftt 
2Beg, ber meinem g I e i d) t, I like a way that resembles mine, 
i. e. I prefer a way like my own. £a fragfl nad) Shtgett, bie 
£ir ntd)t g e J i e m e n, you ask for things which do not be- 
come you, i. e. are not becoming you. When, however, the 
adjective clause, expresses something that is uncertain, the 
subjunctive must be used. In the examples above given, the 
nature of the case is such as to admit of no doubt. 

(2) In adverbial clauses of time and space ; as, Silt parted 

$htb nod) toax fie, ate ©te g i n g e n, she was but a tender 

child, when you went. The last clause is adverbial, because 
it simply indicates the time when. SBBo er I) i It 1 6 m m t, 
fliefyt matt fcor tym, men flee from the place, whither he 
comes, (the place where). In those adverbial phrases that 
relate to time, if et)6 or bid is used with reference to a future, 
uncertain time, the verb is put in the subjunctive ; as, SEBatte, 
big er f m m e, wait till he shall come. . 

(3) In adverbial clauses of likeness, expressed by tt>ic ; as, 
©a reb'ft, ttrie Du'd t) e r ft e I) ft, you speak of it as you un- 
derstand it Adverbial clauses of resemblance expressed by 
aid, aid tt>emt and atd ob, take the indicative when reality 
or certainty are expressed ; and the subjunctive in expres- 
sions of uncertainty or doubt. 

The Subjunctive is required: 

(1) In those substantive clauses, which express the abstract 
idea of a thing ; as, 3f)t 2td)t 6ejeugt, bag fte ttOttt ?tcf)te 
ft a nt m e, her light (lustre) betrays (her luminous origin) 
that she^descended from light. Here, too, if the matter be 
not one of uncertainty yet to be ascertained, but known and 
certain, the indicative must be used ; as, 9Rid) tterbriegt, bag 

id) mid) bent' fo otyne SRafJ t> c r I o r, I am vexed that I was 
so wretchedly lost to-day. 

The subjunctive is used especially in substantive clauses 
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dependent on verbs or adjectives, such as, ttfinfcfyett, to wish; 
hoffen, *o hope; fiircfytett, to fear; gebtetett, to command; 
fcerbteten, to prohibit ; irfouben, to permit ; fcerbienen, to 
deserve, etc ; as, %$ bttte, bag e$ treu fcottjogen tt> e r b e, 
I desire that it may be faithfully executed. 93eftel)(, bag man 
ttott 3ltnem U tt t e r f I! d) e, command that the examination 
be made anew. 

(2) In adverbial clauses expressive of design or end; as, 

Darttm eben feibt er $einem, bamtt er fiete ju geben ty a 6 e, 

for this reason he lends to no one, that he may always hare 
something to give. When, however, a declaration is to be 
emphatically made, the verb is put in the indicative, especially 
(in substantive clauses) after the words, furd)teit and fypffen J 

**> 3d> Nfft/ bag and) D« mid) ittdjt t>e r (d) m a ji, I hope, 
jrou do not despise me. 

When the subordinate clause contains a sentiment or in- 
terrogative not of the speaker, but of 'another person, or a 
supposition, or vague idea, it is commonly put in the subjunc- 
tive ; as, 2Ber fpridjt itjta ab, bag er bic SRenfctyen f e n tt e, 

fie JU ge6raud)Cn noifie ? Who will deny that he understands 
men, and that he knows how to use them ? ©tt ©fbot' tfl 

angel ommen, ntefbet, SRegettgburg f e i genommen, a mes- 
senger has come, and says, Ratisbon is taken. <§r Mtfludjtt 
ffd> : er fy a b e fatfdj gejeugt, bie S3rtefe an 33abmgton f e f e n 
fatfrf), er I) a b e anbere SBorte gefcfyrieben, he cursed him- 
self: he had testified falsely (i. e, he acknowledged it) ; the 
letters to Babington were false ; he had written differently. 
So also when one reports what he himself said as well as 
when he reports the language or sentiments of another, the 
subjunctive is used. When, however, the sentiment of another 
is represented as corresponding with reality, and accompa- 
nied by such words from the speaker as, ttriflett, to know ; 
fefyen, to .see ; erf ernteit, to recognize ; bef ennen, to confess ; 
erfafyrett, to experience, to ascertain ; bemeifeii, to show, etc, 
the verb in the appended clause is in the indicative ; as, Sfyr 
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fagtet fetbflt, bag er *>ott ©fatten war, you yourself said, he 
was out of his senses. 2Betg fie e$ betttt, bag idt) gef otnmett 

6ilt? does she, then, know that I have come ; 3<f) ffibfe, 
bag tttefa #ag t> C r f d) IP t tt b e t 7 I perceive that my hatred 
•disappears. If the clause contain but a supposed reality, or 
imagination, the conditional must be used ; as, S&erebe Std), 
td> VD a r* etrt SBaifettf fab, imagine that I were an orphan. 

d$ fjat mix juttgfl getraumt, id) tag' attf ftetfer §bt) 9 , 1 

lately dreamed, I lay on a precipice. The idea is often posi- 
tive where the form of expression is conditional ; in such 
cases also the indicative is used ; as, Urtbeift, cb id) tltefa 
£er$ bejmfagett t a tt tt, judge whether I can force my heart 
(i. e. it is clear that I cannot). When the expression in the 
clause is to be emphatic it is put in the indicative, though it 
would otherwise be in the subjunctive ; as, Sod) toix ttwffett 

ttrifien, ob er (iebett t a tt tt uttb Siebe t a tt tt fcerbtettett, yet 

we wish to know whether he can love and deserve love. 

A second clause dependent on the first, is subject to the 
same rules. 

The Relation of Tenses in Subjunctive Clauses. 

When the subjunctive mode is used tit clauses where a sen- 
timent is reported (or a mere idea vaguely presented but not 
affirmed), or in substantive clauses dependent on rottltfcfyett, 

bojfen, fnrcrjtett, gebtetett, fcerbietett, and similar verbs, or 

in adverbial clauses of design, the tense of the subjunctive 
corresponds with the action of the principal clause as it was, 
in point of time, with the actor ; that is, what is to us past 
time was to him present ; and from his point of view, the tense- 
is to be regulated ; it will accordingly be the present subjunc- 
tive ; as, 5Rmt f p ixxte (imperf.) 3eber jum erftemttafe, beg 
er tiidjt to i jfe, (present subj. — an idea presented but not af- 
firmed) toa$ er jtt fagert babe, now each perceived for the 
first time that he did not know what he had to say. Here the 
English idiom diners from the German, by using the past 
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tense in the dependent clause. Uttb jteeittltefjett (imperf.) 

mid) mit feercm SErofte, ber $aifer babe (present subj.) 

btldmal feme ^eit f and they dismissed me with the poor con- 
solation, that the emperor had no leisure at present 2)iefer 

m a d) t e iljm $oflFmmg, bag e.r nidjt ungenetgt f e i, he en- 
couraged the hope, that he was not disinclined. 

When the tense of the principal clause is the imperfect or 
pluperfect, the conditional (including the imperfect subjunc- 
tive which is in fact the only present conditional) is used in 
dependent clauses more frequently than the subjunctive ; as, 

©ie q I a n b t e n (imperfect) ffe tt> it r b e n fid) teicfyt att 

ijetbett barfletten, (conditional), they believed they might 
easily appear as heroes. 



SECTION II. 



OF THE QUALIFICATIONS OF THE NOUN. 

The noun may be qualified in three ways, — by an adjective 
or participle, by a genitive of attribute (as the light of the 
moon, for moon-light), or by another noun in apposition. In- 
stead of a genitive of attribute, a preposition with its noun is 
sometimes so used as to qualify the preceding noun ; as, @tt 
Sting Don ©Ofb, a ring of gold, for gold ring. @n 9Rertfd) 
otyne (Sfyre, a man without honor, for dishonorable man. 

1. The Substantive qualified by an Adjective or Participle. 

An adjective generally agrees in gender, number and case 
with its noun expressed or understood. But when the adjec- 
tive follows its noun, it is not declined ; as, ©ie batte etlt 
S)eti *> tt (gmpftttbltng, she had a heart full of sensibility. 
£ie aSKrfe, frei uttb feffetto^, the view (views) free and 
unshackled, etc. 21tt, when it follows its noun always be- 
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comes aUt* The old German required the adjective to he 
declined even when it came after its noun, and the e in afU, 
is a relic of ancient usage; as, £)er SBBeilt ifi atte, the wine 

is all (gone). SBag »ittft Du wit ben asitcrjern a U e ? what 

are you going to do with all those books 1 

In elliptical expressions, when the noun is omitted in repe- 
titions, the adjective must retain its proper form as if there 
were no ellipsis as, #ter ifl eut QRtffrerflanb ! — ®tt fyanb* 
gretfttcf)er, here is a misunderstanding^ — an obvious one. 

SBenrt btefer ©etft berattgemeine ifl, if this spirit is the 
universal one. These remarks apply to all adjective pronouns 
also. 

For the rules respecting the use of the two declensions of 
adjectives, see pages 116 — 119. 

2. The Genitive of Attribute. 

This mode of qualifying a noun is resorted to : 

(1) When the noun in the genitive relates to the govern- 
ing word as cause to effect ; as, Set tauf bet ©Ottlte, the 
course of the sun. The sun is the cause or agent, and the 
course it runs is its action. This is sometimes called geni- 
tive of subject. Die ©ttabe b e r © r o f e n, bie ©unfi b e r 

©eroalttgen, bie gf&rbenmg ber Jt^attgen, bttSftfr 
guttg bet STOettge, bie ?iebeber Sinjetnen, Sltte$ 

ttNHtbelt attf ttttb Jtieber, the condescension of the great, the 
favor of the powerful, the aid of the active, the will of the 
multitude, the love of individuals, all are fluctuating. 

(2) When the latter (the genitive) relates to the former as 
the possessor to the possession, or the whole to a part. Ex- 
amples. £>er ©arteit be£ giirflen, the garden of the prince ; 
X)a$ Qad) be$ #aufe$, the roof of the house. 

(3) When mutual personal relations are expressed ; as, 
£et 33ruber be$ 3fattmaiW$, the brother of the magistrate ; 
ber ©obit be$ 2lr$te$, the physician's son. 

When the relation of the idea contained in the first noun 
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to that of the second is not clear, the genitive cannot be em- 
ployed, but another form of expression is used, generally a pre- 
position, or a preposition and a participle ; as, <£er SStief an 

ben 2lr $t, the letter to the physician, or ber an ben 2(r$t gefefyrie* 

bene 33rief, the letter written to the physician. I5er 93rtef 
be$ 2(r$re$, the letter of the physician, would leave it doubt- 
ful whether a letter written by him, or received by him, 
were meant. In this respect the German has the advan- 
tage over many other languages. The use of the participle 
in constructions like that given above, converting the whole 
phrase included between it and its article into the nature of 
an, adjective, is very extensive. 

3. The Genitive of Object. 

This genitive is found only after verbal nouns, generally 
those ending in Mtg and er (i. e. the performing, and theper- 
former of an act) retaining the active signification of the 
verbs from which they are derived ; as, Ste (grjtefyung bet 
$tttber, the educating of children ; ber Ztjattt fetlter X\)Ofi 
ten, the performer of his acts. 

Only in a few cases, where the derivative form in Uttg is 
wanting, are primitive nouns employed in this way ; as, <©er 
$Ctuf be£ ^KUtfe£, the purchase (the buying) of the house. 
There is no such word as jtaufilttg* 

If the verb take a preposition before itp noun, the corres- 
ponding verbal noun takes it also ; as, Surfi nad) 9iul)m, 

thirst after fame (like, nad) 9tubm burflen). 2)er ©ebanfe 

ati ©Ott, the thought of, respecting God; and an ©Ott ben* 
fen, to think on God. If the verb require the genitive, the 
corresponding verbal noun generally takes a preposition in 
the place of the genitive. Thus the Germans say ©ctyaul, 
Steue, ©pott, ftreube fiber eine ©acrje, shame, regret, etc. 
respecting a thing, though the verbs, fcfy&men, reuett, etc. 
govern the genitive without a preposition. The genitive of 
a participial noun in English, as 'the joy of seeing you,' is 
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expressed in German by substituting the infinitive with $u ; 

as, £ie greabe Diet) ju f e I) e n\ £er SSerbrnfJ, tf)m j u 

tttifl fatten, the unhappiness to displease hiin. The En- 
glish may use either form ; the German, only the infinitive. 

4. Prepositions instead of the Genitive. 

The preposition Don is the one which most frequently 
takes the place of the genitive* 

The genitive of subject (agent), that of mutual personal 
relations, that of possession, and those genitives of object, 
which correspond to the accusative after the verb, rarely take 
Don in their place, except in names of towns and countries and 
in numerals which cannot well undergo the changes of inflec- 
tion. 2)te ?age Don $>arig, the situation of Paris ; ber S5ifd>of 
Don tfOttjtanj, the bishop of Constance ; Me %X\\4)t Don 
fcrctfltg JttiegSjafyren, the fruit of thirty years* war, are in- 
stances in which the nouns Paris, Constance, and the numeral 
breifjtg, are incapable of inflection. It is not so with the names 
of persons ; for these may be inflected by means of the article ; 
as, £ie ©cfyd^e be£ Sr dfu $, the treasures of Crasus. The 
preposition DOU is often employed to avoid a disagreeable repe- 
tition of the genitive ; as, £te ©efd)td)te Don ber Srbaunng 
bet 2>tabt, the history of the building of the city. 

Genitives that may be used as the predicate of a sentence 
(as, (gt tfl bet 9Retttitttg, he is of the opinion), when they 
are attached to a noun to qualify it, are generally exchanged 
for Don with the dative ; as, ©n SBlatin Don ©nflug, a man 
of influence. Instead of the partitive genitives (as, e£ {fob 
U n f e r, Diet, there are many of us),* the preposition is gen- 
erally to be preferred ; as, SSter Don ben ©d)ttlern, or Diet 

nnter ben (Scfyitf ef n, instead of ber ©cfynler Diet, four of the 

scholars. 

* See pp. 121—122. 
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5. Noun in Apposition. 

So far as this is common to all languages no remark is here 
necessary. 

The noun in apposition is explanatory of that to which it 
is added, and as such it is often rendered emphatic by the 
word, ntimlkf) ; as, meut Sruber, it d m I i ef) ber Slrjt, my 
brother, the physician. The word, n&mttd), is often used in 
German where none would be admitted in English* 

The case of apposition is itself emphatic, and hence when 
an adjective is to be rendered emphatic, it is put in a similar 

construction; as, Kiemanb afe £>u foil biefen $rieg, bett 
fitrcfyter (terpen, enben, no one but you shall end (this 

war, the terrific,) this terrific war. Sen gelbfyemt fatten ttoit 

nod) nid)t gefefyen, ben att&ermogenben, in fetnem 

Sager, we had not yet seen the general, the all-powerful, in 
the camp. A noun may stand in apposition to an idea con- 
tained in a whole clause in German as in English. It agrees 
in number and case with that to which it is added, except it 
be a proper name ; this does not vary in case ; as, £)ie 

(grdnjen be$ &onigretcf)g 9>reufJ en (not <pre»f;en6), 

the boundaries of the kingdom of Prussia (literally, the king- 
dom Prussia). ' Die 9Rod)t be£ &aiferd &ar(, the power 
of the emperor Charles ; — S) t X n r i d) betf SogferS, of Hen- 
ry the Fowler; — gnbtt)ig be$ Sierjebtetr, of Louis the 
Fourteenth. The same rule applies to the names of the 
months when they are appended to the word 9Jionat $ as, 
£er Stnfang be$ 9Ronat$ 9R a i, the beginning of the month 
(of) May. 

Titles and similar words prefixed to proper names are re- 
garded as in apposition, not the proper names in apposition 
with the titles ; hence these titles, though prefixed, are with- 
out declension in the singular, and also without any article ; 
as, © o f 1 X ©att'3 SBorlefimgen, Dr. Gall's lectures. 

The nwnev of measure, weight, and number, after numerals 
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and before other nouns designating materials, are regarded and 
construed as numerals, and therefore do not affect the case 
of the following noun ; as, 9Rtt fcret tyaar ©djltfyeit, with 
three pair, (of) shoes, construed like brei ©cfyttfyett, three* 
shoes. If, however, the latter noun have an adjective or other 
qualifying word, it must be put in the genitive ; as, 3tt>et 
9>fttttb frtfcfyett 93robe$, two pounds of fresh bread. 
See pp. 108 — 110. The word 3Crt, kind, is also construed 
as if it were an adjective ; as, ©ne tieuc Slrt M t tt, a new 
kind (of) corn. The word ^aar is sometimes an indefinite 
numeral, meaning a few. It is then always in the same 
case with the following noun, and has before it the article 
tin without declension ; as, 3tt e t tt tyaav £agett, in a few 
days ; e t tt ^toar titd)tige 2eute, a few able men. 



SECTION m. 

OF THE RELATION OP THE NOUN IN REGIMEN TO ITS VERB. 

The object — generally a noun in the oblique case, stands 
either as the complement of an objective* verb or adjective, 
or as an adverbial qualification of a subjective verb. When 
the verb expresses an action, tending to or from the object, 
the object is the complement of the verb, i. e. is necessary to 
the complete sense of the verb in that connection. 

A. The Complemental Relations of the Object. 

These may be divided into classes either according to 
their kinds, or according to the direction or tendency of the 
action to or from. 

According to kind we distinguish, 



# See p. 223. Adverbs perforin the same office as these nouns 
in regimen, but the simplicity of their construction in a sen- 
tence is such that they require no particular attention here. 
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(1) That action whose object is contemplated as a person. 
It is immaterial whether it be a real person or not ; if it be 
not, there is a personification. 

(2) That kind of action whose object is contemplated as 
an inanimate thing. The relation of objects of this class to 
their verbs may, according to the nature of the action, be 
physical, moral, or intellectual. The second term relates to 
affections, such as desire and aversion ; the third, to the acts 
of the understanding. 

In regard to the direction or tendency of an action, we 
may distinguish, (1) The idea of an agency proceeding from 
the object, i. e. the oblique case expressing the source or mo- 
tive of the action ; as, he speaks from the heart. (2) The 
idea of an agency, either terminating directly 1 on its passive 
object, or pointing to an indirect object, both of which imply 
motion to or direction towards a thing. 

Case* 

The proper case for the object of an action contemplated 1 
as a person is the dative ; as, 3d) f)a6' b t X l)tfpartifd)ett 
SBl tt a t d) i e gebtettt, I have served the Spanish monarchy, 
where " the Spanish monarchy" is viewed as a person. 

The proper cases for the object contemplated as an inani- 
mate thing are, (1) The genitive for action proceedings/Torn 
an object. (2) The accusative for action directed towards a 
passive object. Besides this, there is a causative action, or 
one of destination, whose relation is pointed out by a prepo- 
sition ; as, @r t>at mid) jum fitter bejMt, he made, or ap- 
pointed me guard. 

These forms are sometimes interchanged, but they include 
all the complemental relations of the object. 

1. The Genitive. 

The genitive is the case to express direction from an inani- 
mate thing, and is employed to designate, (1) The physical 

28 
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relations of possession and want, of obtaining and losing. 
(2) The moral relations of desire and aversion, and all the 
agency of the affections and passions. (3) The intellectual 
relations of perception, recollection, knowledge, and all the 
acts of the understanding. 

The prevailing use of the genitive in German, is the geni- 
tive of predicate, i. e. the genitive not governed by a noun, 
rather than that of attribute, i. e. when one noun governs 
another in the genitive. Like the genitive in Greek, it in- 
cludes both, whereas the Latin employs the genitive chiefly 
for the latter, and the ablative for the former. Consequently 
the genitive in German is nearly equivalent to the genitive 
and ablative in Latin. This is more particularly the case in 
the old German, in which the genitive had the same wide 
scope as in the Greek. The modern German has introduced 
the accusative, or a preposition with its case, in the place of 
the genitive, to a considerable extent. This genitive rela- 
tion, which is expressed mostly by one preposition in English 
and French (of and de), is more graphically expressed by 
various prepositions in German ; as, r)Ott/ for .the idea of 
separation, in the general sense of whence ; t>or, for that of 
aversion, fear, caution, etc, and an, when the noun limits the 
preceding word ; as, " rich in faith." When the genitive is 
used in such instances, it gives an antique, or solemn air to 
the expression. Where both forms are used, the genitive 
generally follows a verb or adjective used figuratively, or in 
qn. intellectual or spiritual sense, and the accusative or pre- 
position with its case, after verbs in their literal sense ; as, 
S5rob getuefjen, to eat bread ; be$ Se&enS getuegett, to enjoy 
life ; \)CXi bet SReife nr&be, fatigued with the journey ; fceg 
9ietfen£ miibe, satiated with traveling. 

The accusative or a preposition with its case has taken 
the place of the older genitive most frequently in moral and 
intellectual relations, but frequently also in physical. Ac- 
cording to present prevailing usage the genitive is required, 
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1. After Jhe following intransitive verbs : 



2ld)tett, to mind, 

beburfen, to want, 
begefyren, to desire, 
braudjett, to use, 
entbefyren, to want, 
entratfyen, to do without, 
ermagefn, to want, 
ennafynen, to mention, 
gebettfett, to think of, 
gentegett, to enjoy, 
gctt>abren, to observe, 



barren, to wait for, 

faefjctt, to laugh at, 
pflegcit, to foster, 
fcfyotten, to spare, 
fpottcn, to mock, 
aerfeblen, to miss, 
aergeften, to forget, 

roabrcn, to guard, watch, 
roafywefymen, to observe, 
roattcn, to manage, 
ttXXrteit, to attend to. 



In common conversation, the accusative is more frequently 

used after adjten, beburfen, begeljrett, braudjett, erttbefyrett, 
ewafyrten, gemefjen, pflegen, fd)otten, fcerfetjlen, fcergeftett, 
roabrncbmcn, roabrctt, wartcn (to take care of); mtf with 

the accusative after ad)ten, fyarren, and wartett, ts not un- 
common ; and fiber with the accusative after (ctdjett, fpotteit 

and toalten. 

2. After the following reflective verbs, also intransitive : 

©id) cmmagett, to claim, ftcf> entfiufjent, to abstain from, 
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amtefymen, to engage in, 
bebtenen, to make use of, 
befletgen, to apply one's 

self to, 
befletfjl tgett, to apply one's 

self to, 
begebett/ to give up, 
bemacfytfgen, to get pos- 
session of, 
bemetftem, to seize, 
befdjetben, to acquiesce in, 
bejmnen, to think upon, 
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etttbloben, to have the im- 
pudence (to do a thing), 
cntbredjcn, to forbear, 
Ctttbalten, to abstain, 

entfd)tagcn, to get rid of, 
erttffmten, to recollect, 
etbarmen, to have com- 
passion, 
erfrccr)ctt, to presume, 
eritmertt, to remember, 
erf itfyneu, to venture, 
erroefyren, to resist, 
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fid) freuen, to rejoice, fid) Ultterttmtbeit, to undertake, 
" gettoftett, to hope for, " Dermcjfcn, to presume, 

" tubmen, to boast of, " t>erfel)en, to be aware of, 

" fdjdmeny to be ashamed, " ttoetyrett, to resist, 

" fiberfjeben, to be arrogant, " wetgerit, to refuse, 
" tttttetfaiigeR, to undertake, " ttMttbent, to wonder. 

After (Id) erbarmen, fid) freuen, fid) fdjamen and ffeb toun* 

bent, fiber with the accusative is also employed ; after ftrf) 
eittfyalten, i)0n is used sometimes ; and after ftd) beftmteit 
and ftd) erfretten, aitf with the accusative is employed, giving 
the verbs a peculiar signification ; as, (§£ bat ftd) fetlter bar* 
fiber (it freucn, no, one can rejoice' at that. (£v ttHinberte 
ftd) nidjt roetrig fiber mem ®d)tt>abrontren, he was not a 

little surprised at my prating. £) etttbafte fcOttt S3tute 
meilte ijctttbe, O restrain my hands from blood. 3d) beftltlte 
mid) a U f tfytt, I remember him. 21 u f etn>a$ ffd) freuen, 
to rejoice in prospect of a thing. 

3. The impersonal verbs e$ getftftet mid), I am pleased 

with ; e$ jammert mid), I have compassion ; e$ reuet mid), 

I regret ; e$ fofytlt fid), it is worth while, govern the genitive. 
The first is also construed with nad). 

4. After the following active verbs the genitive of a thing 
is required, with the accusative of a person : 

Slnf tagen, to accuse, entfefeen, to displace, 

belefyren, to inform, enttobtwen, to wean, 

berauben, to rob, toSfpredjen, to absolve, 

befdjulbtgett, to accuse, maljliett, to remind, 

entbhtben, to set free, fiberffifyren, to convict, 

etttbtofjen, to strip, fiberljeben, to exempt, 

entfyeben, to exempt, ftberjeugett, to convince, 

ettttaben, to disburden, fcerfldjertt, to assure, 

etttf teibett, to undress, fcertroften, to put off with hope, 

etttfafien, to liberate from, rofirbtgett, to think worthy of, 

ettrfebtgen, to free from, jetfyen, to accuse. 
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The preposition fcott is also used after erttbhtbett, entbfofSett, 
enttaben, etttf teiben, entfefcett, entnoofynen, loSforedjett, ubet* 
futyren, uberjeugen and aerjldpn ; auf after fcerrroften ; and 
an after mafynm 

5. After the following adjectives : 

33eburfttg, in want of, lo$, free from, 

6crt6tr)igt, in need of, mdctyttg, in possession of, 

ftenmfft, conscious, mitbe, tired of, 

eittgebenf, mindful, fart, satiated with, 

f&fytg, capable of, ftyttlbig, guilty of, 

fro!}, glad, tfyettyaft, partaking of, 

gewafyr, aware of, iiberbrufltg, tired with, 

gewdrttg, expecting, t>erbad)tig, suspicious, 

gettttfj, certain of, fcertufttg, having lost, 

gettwfyttt, accustomed to, *>ott, full of, 

fttttbtg, skilled in, Xmt\), worth, 

febtg, empty, free, ttWrbtg, worthy, 
leer, void of, 

The accusative is now more common than the genitive af- 
ter geroafyr, geroofynt, fo$, nulbe, fatt, t>ott and tt>ertr). Sen 
is often used after gettnfj, leer and t>otT; Jit after ffiljtg ; and 
fiber after frof); as, (ginen nnbrigen Slnblidf ge* 

tootftlt, mftbe, fatt, fo$ tt>erbeit, to become accustomed to, 
tired of, satiated with, free from a disagreeable look or view, 
tginett ©tttbett tt>ertfy, worth a gulden. Boll is con- 
strued with the accusative chiefly when the latter is without 
an adjective; and in such cases the form fcOttet is not un- 
common ; as, Sott ©fer, full of zeal ; 58 o tt e r ©nobe wtb 
SEBafyrfyett, full of grace and truth. 

Certain expressions have been preserved of the old use of 
the genitive after words which now require another construc- 
tion. Such are, ©ttett beg ?anbe£ ttemeifett, to banish one 
from the country. 3d) tefce ber ^offnuttg, I cherish the hope. 

28* 
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£unger$ fterben, to die of hunger. 2)e$ £obe$ aerbtetcfyett, 
to be pale with death, i. e. to die. (Sined $tnbe$ genefen, 
to be delivered of a child, ©te flttb be$ jjanbeK etnig, they 
are agreed ia the case. @r tft feineg Seben$ ntcfjt jTd)Cr, his 
life is Dot secure. In old German, the verb feitt was con- 
strued with the genitive instead of the dative, and traces of 
this usage are still found in many expressions ; as, Sie (§rbe 
ijl b e 3 S) e r r tt, the earth is the Lord's. 

2. Prepositions in place of the Genitive. 

As has been already remarked, many ideas which were 
originally expressed by the genitive are now exclusively ex- 
pressed by certain prepositions. 

The preposition Don is employed to express the idea of 
separation after the verbs, befreten, to liberate ; erretten, to 
rescue ; erlSfett, to redeem, to deliver ; fyetfen, to heal ; ft<f) 
erbolen, to recover ; and after the adjectives, fret, free ; and 
rein, pare. 

The preposition m\t, with, is put after such active verbs as 
take, besides the accusative, another noun as an instrument 
-or means of a physical action. These verbs are, fittten, to 

fill; fcfymucfen, to adorn; aerfefyen, to furnish; aerforgen, 

to provide ; fcerfcfjonen, to spare ( — mit ©orge, to spare one 
the anxiety) : beWefben, to clothe; befrSnjen, to crown ; be* 

mafen, to paint ; befaben, to load ; befefcen, to occupy ; be* 

(egen, to encumber, and other similar compounds with the 
prefix be.* So also, SDtttfeib fyaben, to have compassion ; 
and the reflective verbs, ffd) befafien, to employ one's self; 
jjid) begnitgen, to be satisfied ; jidj befyeEfen, to be contented, 
are construed with tflit. 

The preposition um is employed to indicate loss, or ruin 
in connection with such words as, fommett and brtngen. 
With the auxiliary fetn, the participle of these verbs is fre- 
quently omitted. Examples, (§r tft um fetnen guten 9?uf 

* See page 245, Rem. 2. 
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gefommen, he has lost his good name. 3d) bin urn metnen 

©cfyhtmmer, I have lost my sleep. For further examples see 
page 278. 

The relation of dominion is designated by liber, after 
such verbs as gebteten, to command; fyerrfcfyen, to rule; 
fdjdtten, to control ; ftegen, to conquer, and many others ; 

as, Setter 3*u$, ber uber atte ©otter fyerrfcfyt, father Jupi- 
ter, who rules over all the gods. @o (ajfet 3fyt ba$ 9?egi* 
ment uber Grud) fdjaften unb toalten, let the government 

bear entire sway over you. @cf)a(tett ttttb matten, is one of 
those common German idioms by which two similar words 
are joined together to convey one idea, as, j^attbet unb 2Batt* 
bel, trade. 

Those indirect cases, or remote nouns, which are added to 
limit a verb and its direct case, or an adjective, are generally 
governed by prepositions. 

(1) Slit is so used with the dative after the verbs fytnbem, 
to binder ; (etben, to suffer ; fterben, to die ; jtd> r&djen, to 
revenge ; ftd) Derfttttbigen, to be in fault ; ffd) f<S tttgen, to 
satiate one's self; gfetcfyen, to resemble ; ubertreffett, to ex- 
cel ; natfjfiefyen, to be inferior ; junefymen, to increase ; ab* 
ttetymeit, to decrease ; — and after the adjectives arm, poor ; 
retd), rich ; leer, empty ; grof, large ; t feitt, small ; gteid), 
like; a bfllid), similar; (larf, strong ; fd)tt>ad), weak; ttber* 
tegen, superior ; fraitf, ill, sick ; bftltb, blind ; lafyttt, lame ; 
frttcfytbar, fruitful, and many others. The phrases, @£ fel)* 
let, eg \nangett, an etne ©ad)e, there is a failure, or want of 
a thing, also belong here. Examples: Sod) fyinbem bie 
©CTjfeppen a m SCattje, still the trails are a hindrance to dan- 
cing. #er jog SSernbarb flarb a n einer peftartigen Stvant* 

fjtit, Duke Bernard died of a pestilential disease. 3( n ?e* 
btti retd) ifl bte 9!atur, nature is rich in life, i. e. teems with 
life. 

(2) 3n wkh the dative after metteifem, emulate ; fcct> \X* 
ren, to be mistaken ; ftcf> iiben, to practice ; — and after the 
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adjectives gefdfttft, skilful ; erfafyrett, experienced ; (ettXtte 
bert, versed; tJerftocft r hardened; etnfad), simple; gtofj, 
large; ffein, small ; genau, exact; dfynKd), similar ; gteirf), 
like ; eintg, united ; Ultterfd)iebett, different, and many others ; 
as, ©te irrte (Td) i n nttr, nrie 9R<ma in (Srud), she was mista- 
ken in me, as Mary was in you. 

(3) SSon after the adjectives fd)ftn, beautiful ; t)&$tid), ug- 
ly ; bfeid), pale ; rott), red, and many others ; as, @x tft tiidft 
ifi$l\d) *> n ©ejlalt, he is not ugly in form. J8wtt & It 
^Ctrfrett, variegated with colors. 

(4) 9Rtt after anfangen, to commence ; feegtttnen, to be- 
gin ; enbigen, to end ; geigen, to covet, to be parsimonious ; 
pral)(en, to boast; gro#tf)Wt, to make pretensions; ftotj 
tfyun, to assume airs ; ©pott freifcn, to ridicule ; — and after 
Jltfriebfn, satisfied; faXQ, penurious; geijtg, avaricious; 
fparfant, parsimonious; &erfd)tt>enbmfd), wastefol; fertig / 
ready, done, ended, and many others ; as, £er Farge ®tdOt 

wirb bann m t t fetnen ^intern getjcn, the penurious state 

will be stingy with its children. 3Rtt bcm ba tt>erbCtt ©ie 
ntcfyt fcrtig, you are not done with that, i. e. you are not rid 
of it. The idiom here lies in fertig Herbert, to become 
ready, to be through with. 

(5) Um in comparisons of magnitude, and after such verbs 
as fid) fcmedjnett, to miscalculate, where it is to be rendered 
by as the measure of excess; as, 3d) fefye nm eincn %xenvb 
ttttd) teidjer, I see that I am richer by one friend, i. e. have 
one more friend. Unt with the infinitive also belongs here. 
For examples of the use of this preposition see page 278. 

The preceding examples of the use of prepositions in the 
place of the genitive relate to the class of acts termed physi- 
cal. Examples of those relating to the intellect are not nu- 
merous. They are the following ; bettfen, to think ; meitten, 
to be of opinion ; glaubett, to believe ; traitmen, to dream, to 
imagine; erfafyreit, to know, and others like them, all of 
which take ttOtt after them, ©predjen, to speak ; er$af)fen, 
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to relate ; and fyorett, to hear, are construed in the same way. 
SBBtffett, to know, takes both Don and \\ui, to know of or about 
a thing. 3n>eife(n, to doubt ; fcet JWeifefa, to despair ; and 
trre W>erben, to get out of the way, to be perplexed, always 

require an with the dative; as, 2>te gxeunbe roerben trr* a n 

£)iv, the friends are perplexed about you, or are deceived in 
you. Of the class of moral acts, or those which relate to the 
desires, passions and sensibilities, the following are to be 
specified. 

The preposition Dor is employed after words of fear ; vi*. 
after betoafyren and fcertoabren, to guard against, to ward 
off; fd)iu>en,to defend; bitten, to protect; fdjeuen, to be 
shy off, to shun ; ffird)ten, to fear ; erfd)re<fen, to be terri- 
fied ; grolien, to have sl horror of; fKeljen, to flee ; bergen, 
to hide ; efeftt, to loathe ; — ffcber, secure, and other similar 
words ; as, Dntm ttrittjt Dtt £td) t) r ?Ctb bettHlbren, there- 
fore you will guard yourself against suffering, ©amtt td) 
ffcfyer fct t) r @Uten ^feifcn, that I may be secure against 
your darts. $ein ©fengttter fdmfct t> o r tbrer 2tft, no iron 
grate is defence against her intrigue. (gr Derftetfte fte mtt 

2eben$gefabr t> o r ttyren 33erfofgern, he concealed her at the 

peril of his life from her persecutors. S3 or bent $6tttg &er> 

frted)t ftd) feine 8etbenfd)aft, bis passion conceals itself 

(creeps out of sight) from the king* 

Objects of dislike, of sorrow, joy and surprise, are indicated 
by fiber with the accusative, after jfinten, to be angry ; fdjet* 
ten, to scold ; trauern, to mourn ; f fagett, to complain ; 
tteittett, to lament; jld) drgew, to be offended ; jid) betrft* 
ben, to be sorry; jid) befd)tt>eren, to have grievances; feci) 

entrfifien, to be in a passion ; frobfoden, to exult ; erfiaunen, 

to be amazed at; entjficft, ravished, and similar words. 
After etferffid)ttg, jealous ; neibtfd), envious; erboft, angry ; 
and argtDOfymfcf), suspicious, auf with the accusative is re- 
quired; as, 3d) erfdjretfe fiber (Sure Un&erfdjfimtbett, I 
am frightened at your shamelessness. 3nbej} untoitftg fiber 
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tt!t$ fem ©eif* bie 2Bcft ttfrfdfH, his spirit, displeased with 
as, leaves the world. Die ©tanbe aufgebrad)t it 6 e r ben 
jfrttfer, etc.. the states of the empire, incensed at the empe- 
ror, etc. SBBir tflbtn nadftftt tm$ oft nxi$ b a r it b e r gu 

©ntt getfyatt, we afterwards often amused .ourselves at that. 
©id) ettt>a$ (here ttXl$) JU ©Utc tt)Utt, is an idiom, meaning, 
to make it a pleasure, to be amused with. D a r it b e r fcrjeu 
Itett ®ie crflaimt, you seem to be astonished at that. The 
preposition 06 is used poetically for fiber ; as, (Slttri'tfret fttlb 9 
id) fie » 6 beta Iteuett SRegtmettt, I find them enraged at the 
new government Sttfe 9JebKd)en beHagen fid) ob btefeS 
?attbi>0gt6 ©et£, all honorable men complain of this magis- 
trate's avarice. 

Sorrow for a loss of a thing is specially indicated by Uttt, 
after tt>einen, to weep; ffagen, to lament; -trauent, to 
mourn ; ftd) bettttbett, to be sorry ; gr&tttett, to grieve ; ftd) 
fumntettt, to take a thing hard ; beneibett, to envy, and the 
like ; as, ©em* tt m ben Sruber, weep for your brother. 

SJttf, with the accusative, is used after words of confidence 
and assurance, such as bertrauett, to trust ; red)ttett, to count, 
rely ; tterfrofien, to put off with ; frozen, to be insolent, to 
defy ; pocfyen, to boast, to brag ; ftd) bertffett, to appeal to ; 
ftd) aerfaffett, to commit to ; and fiotj, proud ; as, 3Beb De* 
nett bie auf Did) fcertrauett ! alas! for those who trust in 
thee ! SCttf etitc 3«t, bie 2(tte$ lofett ttrirb, tfat er fie *>er* 
troflet, he has put her off (with hope) to the time, when all 
shall be set free. Xrofet ltid)t a U f (Slter 3Wd)t, rely not, 
with defiance, upon your right. ©o teltge bie 2Bet$l)eft 
auf 5Bei$fyett red)ttet, so long as wisdom relies on wisdom. 

The object of agreeable emotions is pointed out by att 
with the dative, after ftd) tt>etben, to feast one's self; fid) er* 
gefcCtt, to enjoy \ XtfCil netymett, to participate in ; and after 

greube, ?uft, ©efatfett, Strofl fyaben Can eitter <5>ad)O r to 

find joy, delight, pleasure, consolation 'in a thing). 9fo is 
used with the accusative after bfcttfett, to think ; gfouben, to 
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believe; jtd) gewofatett, to accustom one's self; ftd) Fefyren, 

to ewe for ; as, ©te fyaben Sfyre Sitfl bran, ntui> ju quifen, 

you take pleasure in tormenting me. jtefyren ©ie fid) ttwfyt 
a It meittf SCl)rdnen, pay no attention to my tears. 

The object of desire may be viewed as that which calls 
forth the affection or acts upon the individual, implying di- 
rection from the object of desire towards the individual, in 
which case it is put in the genitive, according to ancient 
usage ; or it may be regarded as that to which the mind tends, 
which is the more modern conception of it, and then the 
verb takes a preposition indicating motion towards an object 

The prepositions thus used, are : 

(1) SRacf) after ftreben, to strive; tterfattgett, to long for; 
tracfytett, to seek after, to pursue; ffd) fefynen, to long for; 
forfoV n, to search ; fragen, to ask ; begiertfl, desirous, and 
others; as, @et}efi 2>tt It ad) (Styre? do you lust after 
honor 7 

(2) Uttt after bitten, to beg ; ftefyen, to entreat ; perben, 
to sue for ; fatten, to woo ; ffd) bemttfyefl, to take pains ; 
firicfett, to play, to hazard ; ftrettett, to contend ; tfd) befftm* 
merit, to care, and many others ; as, 3d) bitte 01 nt ritte groffc 
©unfit, I ask for a great favor. 3d) flelje Did) U in brei 
Zclqc 3 e ^/ * teg for tnree davs time. SfRtt bent ©d)mert 

tttn fie roerben, to woo her with the sword. 3d) ntuj} U Ut 
ba$ Sob ber 9Renge but)(en, I must court the praise of the 

multitude. SBenn ©ic u m SDWtgeftt^fe nntnntern, if you 
whimper for compassion, gafien roir ber Srbe $itrfien u m 

bie ($rbe tbfen, let us leave the kings of the earth to draw 

lots for the earth. Die Slrntee f ihnntert f?d) ntetjr u nt ben 

MtUQ, a($ ben &rteg, the army cares more for wine than 
for war. 

(3) Shtf with the accusative, after fyoffen, to hope ; ffanen, 
to meditate; batten, to hold or adhere to ; be(lel)en, to per- 
sist in ; gefaft, prepared. 9Berjid)ten, to renounce, the op- 
posite of desire, also takes auf* Examples : 3d) t&erbe a Vt f 
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©rfnttung btefe* ©be* fatten, I will hold to the fulfilment 
of this oath, ©er #erjog fTnnt a u f SSerratt), the duke 

meditates treason. $arlo$ bring* a tt f Sfatmort, Carlos in- 
sists on an answer. 21 uf foldje 95otfd)aft XOOLT id) nid)t ge* 
fa$t, for such a message I was not prepared. JfJitr TttU$ matt 

buvdjciHt a n f ba$ Ser jtdjt ttynn, n>a$ man geroitynftd) 93er* 

fiefyen nennt, but one must utterly renounce what is com- 
monly called understanding. 

3. The Accusative. 

The accusative has a two-fold use, the one being that in 
which it is the passive object of the verb, and may always be 
known by its becoming the nominative when the verb is 
changed into the passive form ; the other that in which it is 
a substitute for the genitive, and which stands more generally 
after the verbs that have no passive form, and consequently 
are not active verbs in the proper sense of the term. To this 
latter class most of the radical verbs originally belonged, 
many of which have now become active as well as neuter ; to 
the former class belong most derivative verbs. 

The accusative as a passive object, or as that which re- 
ceives the direct action of the verb, is governed, 

(1) By all causative verbs'. Under these are included not 
only those derived from nouns ; as, fallen, to fell (different 
from fatten, to fall), and tranfen, to , water (different -from 
trtnfett, to drink), from gafl, fall, and Zxatlt, drink (hence 
to cause to fall, to cause to drink) ; but those derived from 
adjectives ; as, flatten, to strengthen, i. e. to cause to be 
strong, from part, strong; fd)tt>ad)en, to weaken, i. e. to 
cause to be weak, from fcfyroacf), weak. 

(2) Verbs compounded with the prefix, be, except begeg; 

ncn, beljagen, befleben, ber^ben, befyarren and bemadtfen* 

The pronouns of reflexive verbs are in the accusative. 

(Bid) (erne <5ad)e) anmagen, to claim ; $d) einbtlben, to 

imagine ; fid) getranen, to venture, to hazard ; ftcf) pontelj* 
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jjiett, to undertake; and ffd) norfteflett, to conceive, which 
are generally ranked with reflexive verbs, take the dative of 
the pronoun. But they are not strictly reflexive verbs, for 
reflexive verbs are, with reference to another object be^ 
sides the pronoun, always intransitive, whereas the verbs 
above mentioned take an accusative of a thing besides the 
dative of the person ; as, " I claim, or imagine to myself 
something." 

In the expressions, e$ frtert mid), I am cold; e$ fyttngett 
mid), I am hungry, and the like, the logical subject is made 
grammatically the passive object of the verb, ©predjen, in 
the sense, to speak with, sometimes takes the accusative ;. 

as, ©pradj er nid)t @ i n t g e tntfgefyetm ? did he not speak 

with some persons in secret ? 

The accusative is used in the place of a genitive (thus 
modifying the conception) to designate quantity after the in- 
transitive verbs ttriegen, to weigh ; t often, to cost ; gelten, to 
go for ; and after the adjectives tt>ertl), worth ; fcfymer, heavy 
(weighing); reid), rich; grog, large; fang, long; brett, 
wide; rief, deep; fyod), high; and tt>ett, wide, distant; as,. 

5Ba$ fott biz SGBette geften ? what is the bet? for what 

amount is it 1 @$ gift b t e S t} r e, honor is at stake, literally, 
it goes for honor. (gg ifl funf © d) U I) e faftt, triertfyalb 
fyodj, Ultb fcterjtg tang, it is five feet wide, three and a half 
high, and forty long. In the old German the genitive was 
actually used in such sentences, and remains of that use are 
seen in the expressions, (£ine€£aumen£ bid, the thick* 
ness of a thumb; etner ©panne tt>ett, a span wide; 
31 r ttt e $ fang, as long as your arm ; banned f)ed),ofthe 
height of a man. The verb fefyren, to teaGb, a causative of 
temen, to learn, takes * person as the passive object, and the 
thing taught as the remote object, also in the accusative, 
though the genitive was formerly employed here. 

There is a large class of forms expressing the relation be- 
tween a verb or adjective and a following noun, which conr 

29 
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vey the general idea of destination — that which a thing is 
made, designed, conceived or desired to be. This class de- 
serves to be treated of by itself. Prepositions are* most com- 
monly employed to express the relation here mentioned. 
1. Instances of Physical Destination : 

(1) The preposition jtt serves the purpose of pointing out 
the destination of a thing after verbs and adjectives which have 
the general signification of becoming, making , choosing, nam- 
ing, turning out to he, being adequate, useful or valuable ; 

as, 3 h SBtojfer toerben, to become water. Der 3w*ng bcr 
3ctten ntad)t mid) ju (Surcn ©egner, the necessity of the 

times makes me (to be) your opponent. 3 w fl* ®d)(ad)tfe(b 
ttXtrb bte ©tabt, the city became a battle-field. 3 u @UW 
28arttung fottte ffc gcreicr)en,it should serve you as a warning. 

Db er j u unfernt #6mg tangt ? is he fit to be our king l & 

Ifat if)tll j tt m ^freimb gett>dl)It, he has chosen him for a 
friend. 

The same preposition is used after words expressing suf- 
ficiency for a thing, where for would be employed in Eng- 
lish; as, & gtbt gemtg (btitttitgUdD jam ?eben, aber $u 

tDentg $ U m ©attefien, there is enough (sufficient) for life, 
but too little for satisfying the appetite. 3« fcfyttttcf) J U r 
jtrbett, too weak for labor. £u bifl g u jiofj J u r £}entutb, 
id) JUt ?ftge, you are too proud for humility, I for falsehood 
(to be humble, to be guilty of falsehood). 

(2) The preposition in with the accusative is put after the 
verbs fcerttXWbeftt, to change into ; tfyetlett, to divide ; jerfe* 
gen, to take to pieces, and others of similar import ; as, 

®<r)neft nrirfi £u SRetfjt t n Unrest fid) fcemanbefa febett, 

you will quickly see justice turned into injustice. <£etttfcrj? 
tottb tfyetft jfd) i n J»et Utttonen, Germany is divided into 
two bodies. The nominative after btetben, to remain, and 
tt>etbett, to become, is a similar construction. 

When a thing is destined morally or by moral causes, ju, 
ltdd), auf and tint are variously employed ; as, 3 u nt $tie* 
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ben ermafytten, ratben, bereben, to exhort, advise, persuade to 
peace. 2Bte febn' id) mid) nad) bcr 2afl ! ^how do I 
long for the burden! @r ffnttt auf unerfyfirte S^^at, 
he meditates an unheard of deed. %d) bttte nod) tt m etltf 
jn>eite ©Mtjl, I ask for still another favor. 
Things are by an intellectual act destined : 

(1) By the preposition fitr after batten, to hold; erttaren, 
to explain ; (tuggeben, to give out ; gefttn, to pass for ; adf* 
tetl, to regard, and many others of a similar character ; as, 

UBtr batten^ blofj fit r Sug nnb. Strug, we hold it to be mere 
deception, ©nen fit r etnen Serratber erftaren, to pro- 
nounce one a traitor, ©id) fitr etnen Strjt an$geben,,.to 

give one's self out as a physician, ffiir fonnen #elten fitr 
tin gflnjetf SSoff, we can pass for a whole nation. 

(2) By the accusative after, f)eigen, to call ; nemten, to 
name ; fdjetten, to reproach with hard names. When these 
verbs become passive the nominative is used. 

This relation is also expressed by rote and al$ after verbs 
of estimating, by the case in apposition, and by adjectives in 
such phrases as, Sffian pretf 1 t mid) glucflt4), men pro- 
nounce me happy. 

4. The Infinitive. 

The infinitive has much more of the participial character 
in German than in English. It is often used as a noun de- 
signating, in the most general way, action in the. abstract. It 
then always bas the definite article, and ought not to be fol- 
lowed by the accusative. Example, £ad£aufen erbi&t, 
running heats one. It is used in the various cases ; as, %um 
gfHegen geljoren gftigel, wings are required for flying. 3d) 

bin be$ ©etyentf nnb beg Sefucfjend mube, I am tired 

of walking and visiting. Sometimes it is used as a concrete 
noun, and then it takes also the indefinite article and may 
take an adjective ; as, @n tfyeuretf Slnfcenfen, a choice 
memorial. 
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But the infinitive has a participial use differing from the 
above both in sense and in construction. It has more of the 
character of the verb, it being qualified by adverbs, and con- 
strued with nouns in regimen. As a noun it is limited to 
the nominative and accusative cases. All this will be best illus- 
trated by examples, ©terben tpt 9Wd)tg, bod) 1 1 b e tt mtb 
ittdjt fe ben, bag tfl ein Ungftttf* Dying is nothing; but 

living and yet not seeing, is a real misfortune, ©tt SBuitber 
t)0ffen btejje ©ott b e r f U d) e n, to expect a miracle would 
be (called) to tempt God. j£et£t bag in @ng(anb 1 e b e n ? 

is that (called) living in England 1 £ad fyeigt grofjntittfytg 
t)A It b C I tt, that is (called) acting nobly. £ad Iteitttt er a X* 
b e 1 1 C it, he calls that laboring. S)\CX tft gut tt) 1) It e It, here 
is convenient dwelling, i. e. a good place to reside. £u fyctft 
gttt i a d) e tl, it is easy to laugh (you have easy laughing).* 
The infinitive is used without £11, 

(1) In participial constructions, as in the examples just 
presented. 

(2) After the verbs, t omtert, mogen, fofieit, bitrfeit, (often, 
ttOOfteit and tttuflctt ; and toerbeit, when it is an auxiliary to 
form the future tense. 

(3) After the verbs fyetfien, to bid ; fyeffett, to help ; Utyxtn, 
to teach ; ferttett, to learn ; boren, to hear ; fcfyen, to see ; 
fityfeit, to feel. For example : 3d) betfj tbm gebett, I bade 
him go ; (&v hilft mix fdjretben, he helps me to write ; ber 
SSater fe(jrt bag jftttb fefett, the father teaches his child to 
read ; ttrir lentett tattjen, we learn to dance ; id) l)6re ffe 
ftltgcn, I hear them sing; id) fefye tl)tt fomnteit, I see him 
come, or coming ; er fltbfte fettt 33tttt Qfyxeil, he felt his blood 
boil, or boiling. After some of those verbs, the English more 
commonly use the participle ; the Germans constantly employ 
the infinitive. 8et)ren and ferttett sometimes admit $tt be-, 
fore the infinitive that follows them. 

* See the larger Dictionaries for the various idiomatic uses 
of the words, gut and JjetjietU 
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Some verbs are joined to an infinitive without jtt, in par- 
ticular phrases. They are : 

33fei6en, to remain, which with the infinitive, signifies con- 
tinuance of locality; as, er bUibt (iegett, he continues lying; 
er bleibt fT^ett* he continues sitting, he keeps his seat, he does 
not move from his seat ; er bleibt jtebett, he continues stand- 
ing. Thus with jtecfen, to stick fast; tyctngett, to hang; 
ftttett, to kneel ; ffebeit, to adhere, to stick. 

gafyren, to go in a carriage, with fpafctereit ; as, id) fafyxt 
fpa^teten, I drive out for exercise, for an airing. 

§mben, to find, is followed by the infinitive, where the 
English put the participle. @r fattb fte fcfyfafett, he found 
them sleeping, or asleep : id) fattb bd$ S3ud) attf bem SCifcf>e 
[iegett, I found the book lying upon the table. The partici- 
ple might here be used, even in German. 

©efyen, to go ; as, id) gefye fpafcierett, I take a walk ; er 
gef)t frf)Iafett, he goes to sleep, that is, he goes to bed; and 
with some other verbs. Qaben, to have, in these,, and simi- 
lar phrases ; er §bt gut rerfctt, he has good travelling, it is 
easy for him to travel ; ©ie fyabett gut fpred>ett> you have 
fine talking; ttrir fyabert ©elb auf j&vxfen fkfcfltr we ha?e 
money standing out on interest. 

<&id) fegen, to lay one's self down, with fdjfofert, to sleep; 
as, id) lege mid) fcfyfafen, I lay myself down to sleep. 

9D?ad)ett, when it signifies to cause, to occasion ; as, et 

mad)t mid) lacfyert, he makes me laugh ; er mad)t mid) xotv 

Itett, he makes me cry. 

JRciten to ride on horseback, with fpafcterett ; as, id) reite 
fpafcteren, I take a ride. 

Stbittt, to do, with ntcfyttf, and al$, after it ; as, bie %xau 
tlfUt tl\d)t$ al$ jattfett, the woman does nothing but quarrel ; 
ber SDJatttt tt)Ut tlid)t$ aU fdjeftett, the man does nothing 
but scold. 

• The Infinitive with the preposition jtt, to, before it is re- 
quired in cases not here specified, chiefly : 

25* 
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(1) After nouns and adjectives when, in English, either to 
with the infinitive, or of with the participle, is used ; for ex- 
ample, after a substantive, Sttft ju fpiefett, an inclination to 
play ; ba€ Sergttfigett ©ie ju feben, the pleasure of seeing 
you ; bet SBttttfd) gefobt JU Werbett, the wish of being praised ; 

— after an adjective, id) war frofy meinen grennb nrieber gu 

fef>etl, I was happy to see my friend again ; neugierig JU tttf* 
fen, curious to know; begierig }U erfaljrett, anxious to be 
informed. 

(2) After verbs, when purpose, design and opinion are in- 
timated. 3d) gmg ju bem SWanne, tynt bte ©adje, »orju* 
fteSen tmb ntit tym baruber ju fpredjen, I went to the man, 

te represent the thing to hhn, and to converse with him about 
it. To verbs expressing opinion or judgment are to be reck- 
oned gfauben, to believe; nodbnen, to suppose; meinen/ to 
think ; fuf) efttbilben, to imagine ; and the following which 
originate in opinion, fcorgeben, to hold out; be!)<Utpten, to 
affirm ; ftttffagen, to accuse ; and feefd)tt(bigeit, to inculpate. 
And here the participle ttttt is frequently joined with $u, which 
expresses design still more distinctly. £iebet bie £ugenb, UVX 
'gfiicfHd) Jtt fet>tt, love virtue (for) to be happy. 

(3) After the following, and verbs of a similar significa- 
tion; anfangen, to begin ; auffjSrett, to cease ; befeljten, to 

command ; bitten, to beg ; erttXirten, to expect ; fyoffen, to 
liope ; fnrdjten, to fear ; brof)en, to threaten ; ftd) freuen, to 
rejoice 4 fid) fdjamett, to be ashamed ; fid) rfifymett, to boast ; 
beteaert, to regret, and other similar words expressive of emo- 
tion ; — pflegen, to be wont ; fortfabtett, to proceed ; unterfaf* 
fen, to neglect ; fcermetben, to avoid ; jogent, to delay ; ge* 
tDofynen, to accustom; bienen, to serve ; fytnretdjen, to su£ 
-fice; tnantett, to warn ; meigern, to refuse ; erf emten, to ac- 
knowledge, with the infinitive in the preterite tense ; as, et er* 
fennt fid) geirtt JU fyabett, he acknowledges that he has been 
mistaken ; befemten, to confess, with the infinitive preterite, 

as, er bef ennt bag ©eft erfyaftett git f)aben, he confesses that 
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he received the money ; fdje(nett, to appear, to seem ; tofttt* 
fd)f n, to wish ; aerfangen, to desire ; ertau&en, to permit ; ge* 

flatten, to allow ; fcerbtenen, to deserve; wagett, to venture ; 

fyaben, to have ; as, id) fyabe Sfynen etvoa$ ju fagen, I have 

something to tell you ; fej>n, to be ; as, e$ ijt JU fitrd)tett, it 
is to be feared ; ttriffett, to know how ; as, er tt>et# e$ Jtt 
tttad)ett, he knows how to do it ; and these verbs, fyetfeit, 
mt&en, frommeit, when they signify to be of use, to answer 
a purpose. 

(4) The preposition ofytte, without, and jlatt or attffatt, 
instead of, require JU before the infinitive. The English 
construe them with the participle : as, otylte {It ttrijfen, with- 
out knowing, Fr. sans savoir ; ftatt JU fcfyfafen, instead of 
sleeping ; cut jfott JU fd)retben, instead of writing. 

In English, the infinitive, with to, is put after some verbs, 
where the Germans prefer the conjunction ba£, with the in- 
dicative or subjunctive. For example : I knew him to be 

the man, id) roufjte, ba# er ber SWann tt>ar ; they thought 
me to be mistaken, fie bacfjten, bag id) mid) trrte ; he be- 
lieved it to be true, er glaubte, baf} e$ noarjr ware* The in- 
finitive, with to, is also employed by the English, after words 
which form indirect questions. For example : you know how 
to write; J will tell you what to do; teach me what to say. 
In German, the indicative, or subjunctive of some assisting 
verb, such as mujj, fofl, must, ought, shall, is to be made use 

of; as, ©ie ttrifien, nrie ©ie eg fdjretfcen muffen, you know 
how you must write it^ id) ttntt Stolen fagen, tt>a$ ©ie tJjtttt 
mufien, I will tell you what you must do ; lefyren ©ie mid), 
Wad id) fagen foil, teach me what I am to say. 

5. The Dative. 

The dative is the proper case to indicate a person as the 
complemented object of the verb to which it belongs. It im- 
plies the reciprocal action of the subject and object ; as, 'I 
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give to the child' (that receives); 'the servant obeys the 
master' (who commands). 
The dative is governed, 

(1) By the simple intransitive verbs anftttorten, to answer ; 
battf en, to thank ; bienen, to serve ; broken, to threaten ; 
fel)(en, to come' short; ftecfjen, to curse; fo(gen, to follow; 
frefytteit, to serve without reward ; gebfifyren, fo be due, or 
fitting; gefattett, to please; gefyoren, to pertain to; geljor* 
cfyett, to listen to ; genugen, to satisfy ; gereictyen, to be suf- 
ficient or adequate to ; glekfyen, to resemble ; fyelfen, to help ; 
fyttftngett, to swear allegiance to ; mangeht, to be deficient; 
»aben, to approach ; nfifcen, to profit ; fcfyaben, to injure ; 
ftyetnen, to appear ; fd)metd)eln, to flatter ; trauen, to trust ; 
trofcen, to defy ; roefyren, to check, to keep off; rocicfyen, 
to yield, jiemeit, to befit, to become, and other similar verbs; 

as, Unbbanfct bent rettenbe ©otte, and thank the 
God that delivers. £em Safer bient b e m $ o n t g c, thy 

father serves the king. $oIgt bent &(ang, follow the 
sound. SBefyre 2)U Wtr tlidjt, bag id) fytmmterfieige, hin- 
der me not from descending, dx fcfyabet un$, unb nufct 
fid) nicf}t r he injures us without benefitting himself. 

(2) By the following simple transitive verbs which with 
the dative of the person take the accusative of the thing ; viz. 
fcteten, to offer ; borgen, to lend (only in this sense) ; brtngen, 
to bring; geben, to give; gebteten, to command/, geloben, 
to promise ; gejtotten, to grant ; gejiefyen, to acknowledge, 
to admit ; gett>dfyren, to assure, to grant ; gfauben, to believe ; 
gomten, not to grudge, to grant as a favor ;, (affen, to leave ; 
letfycn, to lend ; [etjlen, to render ; Kefent, to deliver, to fur- 
nish; metben, to announce; ojfenbaren, to reveal; Opfettt, 
to sacrifice ; ratfyen, to advise ; rauben, to rob ; retcijen, to 

extend ; ferjenf en, to present, to give ; fettben, to send ; fle^ 
ten, to steal; weifyen, to consecrate; mtbtnen, to devote; 
jeigen, to point out, and others ; as, ©ebtete m 1 1, X00& 
ntettfdjficr) ifi, command me what is human. 5Ber toitb e$ 
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biefem 9tof>ttn>aitgett gfauben? who will believe it 

(upon the word) of this cherry-cheek ? or, who will believe 

him in that 1 Uub toriUft Du m i v ba$ (Sutjtge nod) rait* 

belt ? and will you rob me of the only thing that remains ? 

(3) By very many compound verbs, especially those which 
are compounded with the inseparable prefixes tx f DtT and 
ttlt, and witfc the separable prepositions att, db, Oltf, bet/ 
twd), Dor and ju ; as, befefyfett, to command ; begegnett, to 
meet; bebagen, to please; befommen, to turn out well or ill 
(only in this sense) ; ertoubett, to permit ; erfiegeii, to suffer 
under, to sink under; erfdjeuten, to appear; erttttebettt, to 
reply; eroetfeit, to demonstrate ; Derbieten, to prohibit; W 
gtcicfyen, to compare; &enttdl)fctt, to marry; ttfrjettjeit^o 
pardon ; t>erfagett, to refuse ; fcerfprecfyen, to promise ; &er* 
fycblen, to conceal ; fcerjtcfyern, to . assure ; entgefyen, to 
escape; etttfltefyett, to flee from; entfagClt, to renounce; 

entroenbett, to purloin ; entjteben, to withdraw ; attttteffett, 

to take the measure of anything ; anpafiett, to fit; attflltftejt, 
to require, to enjoin ; anfefyett, to look upon, to judge from 
the appearance of; anjiefyett, to be suitable; atttragett, to 
propose, to offer ; anfagen, to say to, to intimate ; ftbfdjfogen, 
to put away, to refuse ; abtretett, to retire ; abfdgen, to re- 
nounce; auftragen, to lay upon, to commission; auffitftbi* 
gen, to renounce openly ; aitf biirben, to burden, to charge 
with; auflegen, to impose; betfitgett, to subjoin; betfegen, 
to add, to attribute; beimifcrjett, to admix; betfiefyett, to 
stand by, to aid; betfprittgett, to come to one's aid; betftun* 
men, to assent ; betwofynen, to be present at ; ein(eucf)ten, to 
be evident ; eutfragen, to bring in ; ttacfygetyett, to follow ; 
ttacfyfteUen, to lie in wait ; nacf)fiel)en, to be inferior ; fcor* 
jiefyen, to preside over ; fcorlegett, to offer, to propose ? Dot* 
getyen, to precede ; ftorgteben, to prefer ; wrfageit, to re- 
hearse; rotberfprecfjen, to contradict; nnberftefyen, to resist; 
Jttfagen, to correspond to; {nfyoren, to listen to ; jltxttfen, to 
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call to ; jumutfjett, to ask, to require ; jltfcfyret&ett, to ascribe ; 
{ttfletyen, to befit ; juf ontmen, to belong to, to become ; ju* 
ftenben, to turn towards, and many others. It were an al- 
most endless undertaking to illustrate this use of the dative 
by examples. Let it be remembered, that the dative does not 
th German, as in some other languages, signify motion to a 
place, but a mere relation (which is mutual) to something ; 
and when it is applied to things, it generally clothes them with 
the attributes and actions of living beings. A clear appre- 
hension of the nature and import of this case will make it 
comparatively easy to understand its various applications. 

(4) By the adjectives S!)nficf), similar ; abtrunmg, rebel- 
lious; angeboren, innate; angenefym, agreeable; anflojjtg, 

offensive ; befattnt, known ; befd)teben, appointed, destined ; 
bemttfft, known; eigen, peculiar; fremb, foreign; gent&@, 
according with ; gentetn, common ; geneigt, inclined, kind ; 
geroogen, friendly, polite; gemad)fen, competent; gttabtg, 
gracious ; tjetffam, salutary ; bolb, favorable ; abbotb, unfa- 
vorable; (dftig, burdensome; fieb, agreeable; ttabe, near; 
fd)u(big, indebted ; treu, faithful ; nberfegen, superior ; lytt* 
berbftd), pernicious; fcerfyafjt, odious; fcerttKlttbt, kindred; 
tmbrig, adverse, offensive ; ttrittfommett, welcome ; and nu- 
merous other adjectives formed from verbs which govern the 
dative, as, auft&nbtg, respectable ; btenfibar, serviceable ; ge* 
tjorfdm, obedient; ergeben, devoted to; gteicfj, like ; nixfyf 
lid}, useful ; fcfydbficf), injurious, etc. 

(5; By several such expressions, as, tetb tfylttt, tt>ehc tbtttt, 

fmtb tfyun, ju #frffe fommen, ba$ SBBort reben, ben #of 
macfyen, S)ot)tt fprec^en, ju SCf>et(e merben, and ffiort batten ; 
as, <g$ tr)Ut m i t fetb, I am sorry. @$ ttrirb mix im S)ct$tn 
toef)' tr)Utt A it will pain me to (he heart, yiidjt i f) nt rebe id) 
bad SQort/ 1 do not speak in his defence, or plead for him. 

©traflofe g?red)f)eit fpridtf ben©ttten £oI)n, unpunished 

offences put morals to scorn (speak contempt to morals). 
(6) By the impersonal verbs, ed afyttet (mtr), I have an 
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inkling of it ; eg buntt or eg taurfjt, it seems ; eg graitet 
(mtr), I shudder at; eg efeft (mir), it is nauseating to me; 

eg fdjurinbeft (mir), I am dizzy; eg traumet (mtr), I 

dream. In the phrase eg tft (mir) Jtt Whltl)*, I feel, the 
logical subject is put in the dative. @g thrift and eg bffltctyt, 
sometimes take the accusative. 

The dative is also employed to point out the mere relation 
of a person (or thing viewed as a person) to the verb. This 
is sometimes expressed in English, and it is sometimes omit- 
ted. In the latter case the words in German often seem to 
us to be mere expletives, though in reality they always ex- 
press the relation mentioned above. Examples: %t)tltTl 
bebeutet biefeg SDpfet nid)tg, to you this sacrifice has no 
meaning. 3D em Unbanf-ljaben jte gebaut, they hare 
labored for ingratitude; i. e. for those who feel no gratitude. 

£u fyeigeft ibnen nur erne SRauberin beg SCfyroneg, you 

are to them (are called by them) nothing but a usurper. ©oil 

ber greuttb m i r, ber liebenbe, jierben ? Shall the friend, the 

loving friend die to me ; i. e. die and leave me desolate ? 

£ie Slljrdnen, bie @urem ©trett gefloffen, the tears 

which have flowed in regard to, or over your quarrel. 

The dative is used in German in a peculiar manner, where 
a possessive pronoun or a genitive of the noun would be em- 
ployed in English ; as, @r greift m t r cut bie @f)re, he assails 
my honor, or he assails me in regard to my honor. SKait 

ftetyt 2).ir 1 g an ben Sfogen an^ getting 2)« fyajt gemeint, 

you have certainly been weeping ; one. sees it in your eyes, 
perceives it from the appearance of your eyes. Surf) motynt 
ein Sngel an ber ©ette, an angel is at your side. 9W t r 
tObtete ein ©d)tt0 *>«$ ^>ferb, a shot killed my horse. 3 f) m 
Jtt $U#en legt ffcf> ber ?eu, the lion laid himself down at his 

feet. 3fyr Ijabt bag £erj m i r bejmungen, you have forced 
my heart. SRtcfjt ben • ©eliebtett fjab' id) Sir getobtet; 
ben SJntber fyab' id) Dtr unb l)ab' tl)n mir gemorbet, I 
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have not slain your lover, I have murdered your brother and 
mine. 

To the dative as the case for persons belong the construc- 
tion with pott after passive verbs ; as, 93 n ©etfrertt mrrb 
ber 3Beg bajtt beftyit&t, the way to it is guarded by angels. 
So also the dative with adjectives ending in bar and ftcr) 
which have a passive import ; as, £er £omet tft tt rt g nidjt 
ffcfjtbar, the comet is not visible to us. The relation and force 
of the dative is represented frequently by mtt, fur, gegen and 
Ottf with their respective cases ; as, (gv Ijat ffd) mit feincm 
SBntber netbtinbert, he has joined with his brother (joined 
himself to). # 

In common life the dative of the personal pronouns of the 
first and second persons is often employed in an indefinite 
manner to express tju interest either of the person speaking , 
or of the person spoken to ; as, Jcf) lobe Tit t r b<t$ Sottbfeben, 
I like or prefer a country life. Qamalt tvavetl Yoir D i t febr 
ttergnugt, we were very happy at that time. £)u 6tfr m it 
em fcrjoner £er(, you are a fine fellow. 

The following verbs take the dative or accusative, but in 
a different sense : 

^elfett, to help, with the dative; with the accusative it 
means to be useful to ; as, 2Ba$ ljutfe e$ ben 9D?enfcf)en, fo 
er bie ganje ffielt gewoonne ? what would it profit a man, if 
he were to gain the whole world t >Da$ SBort ber ^rebfgt 
tfdlf fte ttktytd/ the word preached was of no use to them. 

SSerffefyem, to assure, to make certain in an intellectual 
sense with the dative ; with the accusative it means to make 
sure, to secure in a physical sense ; as, 3ebe£mal betfutyette 

wan mir, e$ twftre ein ©litcf, bag btefeS Uetel nun fur tm» 

ttter ttoruber fet, every time I was assured that it was a hap- 
py thing that this evil had passed by. ' jjaft >Du S t d) be$ 
35eobat unb Zitftnbad) berjtctjert ? have you made sure of 
Diodatus and Tiefenbach 1 
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9iad)a{)tnett, to imitate, takes the dative of a person, but 
the accusative of a thing. 

9tufen, to call, to cause to approach, governs the accusa- 
tive ; but when it means, to cry out to, it governs the dative. 

Saffen, to leave, to let, as a principal verb, governs the da- 
tive ; as an auxiliary it governs the accusative. 

B. The Noun in Regimbn in its Adverbia£ Character. 

1. Those that relate to Space. 

Space is considered either in its relation to the speaker, 
or in its relation to others. When it relates to the speaker 
adverbs of place and of direction are employed ; as, @o faittt 
tdj M e r ntcfyt Iflnger baufen, I cannot live longer here. 

But when space and direction are considered in their re- 
lation to other persons or things, prepositions are used ; as, 

3tt)ifd)en ten Sledern fcfyritt jle btnbttrd), she walked 
through between the fields. 

Only in a few particular expressions is the genitive, or the 
accusative used ; as, 9D?cm fitd)t tfyn a It e r D r t C 11, search 
is made for him in all places, everywhere. ©it tt)trtf)ltd) 

Dad) f ur atte SBanberer, bte b e $ 2B e g e g fabren, a sim- 
ple shelter for all travelers who are on the way. 3d) tt>CW1* 

bre fcfyon fett 3<*bf en b t e ? a n b e a\\$ unb em, I have been 

traveling the country for years out and in. 

2. Those that relate to Time. 

Time relates either to the present as it is with the speaker r 
or it relates to other actions. In the former case the different 
tenses of the verb and adverbs are employed ; in the latter, 
nouns are generally used. Any abstract noun except th£ 
names of qualities may be so used ; as, ©ettXtft tft fur ben 
<5d)tt>ad)ett j e b e r 3 e * * e W 9Wefe, power is always a giant 
to the weak. SBeittt ©aftmal)!, at the time of the feast 

30 
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Time viewed as a point, the time when, 

(1) Contemporaneous time, as a point at which anything 
occurs, is represented by the prepositions an, in, btnnen, in* 

nerfyalb, bet, nm, gegen, nnter, auf and jn, and by the cases 

without a preposition. 

3ltt with the dative is used only with those words which 
properly designate time, and corresponds with our word 
at ox on; as, a ttt fofgenben £<tge, on the following day ; a m 
Slbenb, at evening; an btefem SKorgen, this morning; an 
SEBerftagen fetew, to cease from labor on working days. 

3n with the dative, like our word tn, properly represents 
a period viewed as a point, or in one of its points ; as, 3 n 

ben £agen nnfreS ©lan$e$, in the days of our splendor ; t n 

fdjtt>ad)en ©tnnben, in the hoars of one's weakness ; t n 
tt>efcf)em $tag nnb SKonat ? on what day and in what month ? 
In old German dti was used in this way, and is still found in 
such expressions as, a ttt £age, in the day, in a clear light ; 
a ttt SKorgen, in the morning ; a ttt 5lbenb, in the evening ; 
a ttt Snbe, in the end. 

Sinnen and inner bafb, within, limit the time to a certain 
period, which is often regarded as beginning then ; as, 95 t n* 
n e n tHer £agett, within four days, or within four days from 
this time. 

95et is used with those words which do not properly desig- 
nate time ; as, 95 e t jebem 2lbfd)teb, at each separation ; b e t 
btefettt Slnbltrf, at this view, as soon as this was seen ; b e i 
Uttfem ©ptefett, during our plays, while we were at play ; 
b e t ttt erflen 95fttfe, at the first glance. In the old German, 
bet was used with nouns which were of themselves designa- 
tions of time. Of this ancient usage there are still remaining 
such expressions as, bet £age, rn the day-time ; bet 9?adjt, 
at night ; bet 3etten, in season. 

Uin, about, and gegen, towards, are generally used with 
nouns that properly designate time. They do not from their 
nature designate precise time ; and gegen is less precise and 
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definite than ttttt* This distinction is particularly obvious in 
such phrases as, tt ttt trier Ufyr, four o'clock, and g e g e n ttier 
Ubr, towards, or about four o'clock ; u ttt btefelbe 3ett, at or 
near the same time; g e g C It btefelbe 3*tt, towards, not very 
far from the same time. 

Ultter, at the time of, with the dative, and tt)&brettb, dur- 
ing, designate generally periods before words which do not 
of themselves signify time ; the latter expresses duration more 
than the former ; as, to a tf x e n b ber (pantfcfyen 9leKgt0tt$* 
tterfofguttgen, during the Spanish persecutions; Uflter 
$£axl$ be$ gunften Diegterttttg, in the the reign of Charles 
V. ; u tt t e r bent ©ebete, at the time of prayer ; u tt t e r ber 
^)rebtgt, during the sermon, in sermon time. 

3lttf with the accusative points out the definite time when ; as, 
a U f bett 9M(U, in May ; a U f $ tteue Satyr, at new year's day ; 
a tt f bie 9Ktttltte, at the very minute ; a tt f bte ©tttttbe, pre- 
cisely at the hour. It also points out duration, or a limit be- 
yond which a thing does not extend ; as, a tt f triefe 3al)re, 
for many years ; a tt f ettttg, forever ; a tt f bie 3Bod)e, on the 
week, during the week; a U f bett $tt>ait$tgftett, by the twen- 
tieth, not later than the twentieth. 

3lt was used in the old German where ttt and bet are now 
used, and in connection with 3ett, tttaf, and a few other 
words it is still found ; as, j it t retfytett %eit, just in time ; 
J U m lefcten Sfflal, for the last time ; $ tt Slitfattg be$ 9Utgttjt$, 
at the beginning of August. In a few phrases it bet is em- 
ployed to denote contemporaneous time ; as, tt b e r ber SCctfel, 
at or during meal time ; it b e r 9iacf)t, in the night, during 
the night. After the noun it means throughout ; as, btefe 
3tadjt it b e r, throughout this night. With the dative it 
means upon, including both contemporaneous time and a 

cause ; as, Uttfre tfletber wttb @d)itl)e ffnb ait worbeit fiber 

ber febr (attgett Steife, our garments and shoes have become 
old upon our long journey, i. e. during the journey and in 
consequence of it. 
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Both the genitive and the accusative express contempora- 
neous time; as, be£ SfWorgett^, in the morning; belt Shigett* 
bftrf, in a moment. The genitive is more common in those 
general expressions which imply repetition or custom ; as, 
X a g e $ Slrbett, 31 6 e tt b $ ©d(lc, labor by day and visitors 

by night. Die Watty aerfammelten ftct> b e $ 9R 1 1 1 a g $, 

fo Oft e$ ber $er$og fur gut fanb, the council met at noon as 
often as the duke thought it best. The accusative is more 
common when the noun is made more definite by a qualifying 
word ; as, btet Sfcacftte nad) einanber, three successive 
nights ; btcfett Stbenb, this evening. The preposition an 
with the dative is used for the accusative ; as, a It eben btefent 
Slbenb, on this very evening. 

(2) Antecedent time is represented by ttot with the dative ; 
as, tt o r 3lbetlb, before evening ; t> o r eilte ©tunbe, an hour 
ago (not, before an hour, nor before this time by an hour) ; 
Dor jhtr jent, a short time ago ; & o r ad)t £agen, a week 
ago. dbc in composition is used in the same sense after the 
manner of the old German ; as, ebebem, formerly ; efyegefiertt, 
day before yesterday. 

(3) Future time is expressed by nad), attf, fiber and m„ 
9?ad) signifies in a general way the opposite of ttcr ; as, 

X\)\x, xoaZ &or Dtr fern SEBetb getfyan, nad) 3>ir fetn SEBetb 

mebr tbuit Wtrb, do what no woman has done before you, 
what no one after you will do. 

2Jttf, upon, expresses succession sometimes in a reciprocal, 
sometimes in a causal manner ; as, 31 U f bhtt'ge ©d)(ad)tett 
folgt ©efang Ultb XcM $, upon bloody battles follow singing 

and dancing. Unb ffiette. auf SBetfe jerrmnet, and wave 
after wave breaks. 31 u f ba$ Unrest ba folgt ba$ Uebef, 

calamity follows upon injustice. 

Ueber with the accusative, and in with the dative, are em- 
ployed only to denote a period, and that a future period. 
Ueber signifies that a thing will not take place sooner, in that 
it will not take place later than the period mentioned ; as, 
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U e 6 c r furj ober tang jTnb ©ie ?fatbaffabeur, sooner or 

later (after a longer or shorter period) you will be ambassa- 
dor. U e b e r tin $feute$, fo roerbet 3f)f mtd) ntd>t fefyeit ; 
aber aber em $(emeg, fo werbet 31>r mid> feben, (after) 

a short time and you shall not see me, and again (after) a 
short time and you shall see me. £eute it b e r ad)t £age, 
this day sevennight, i. e. eight days from or after this time. 
U e b e f '* %atfY, after a year, a year after. 3 n eiltet ©tttttbe 
fet) 1 id) tbff bcmgett, within an hour (not later) I shall see 
him hanging. 

Time viewed as a period, time how long* 
This is generally expressed by the accusative ; as, @r ttXHf 

beim $om'g jroei t> o f t e © t u tt b e n, he was with the king 
two full hours, gr benf t ben g a rt $ e n X a g, he meditates the 

whole day. ?ctng is often added to give greater prominence 
to the idea of protracted duration ; as, 3d) bate 3 a I) r e 
I a It g mid) barauf ttot berettet, I have for years been prepar- 
ing myself for it. 

Continued time is also expressed by the prepositions iff, 
frit and bte* 

3tt with the dative is so used only with words properly 
signifying time ; it then gives force to the word representing 

the period ; as, SBa$ 3fyr i tt wentg ©ttmbett mix gewefett, 
ttwtr er i tt einent 9D?enfd)ettatter mcrjt, he was not to me in 

a whole age what you have been in a few hours. 

©eit corresponds to our word since. 35i$/ extending to, 
denotes the termination of a period. It is generally connected 
with another preposition ; it stands alone particularly before 
relative adverbs; as, bt$ jefct, until now; bi$ beute, until 
to-day ; 6td tttorgett, till to-morrow. It stands alone also in 
a few such phrases as, bte Dfient, till Easter ; bt$ 9Rid)aeft$, 
till Michaelmas. 

30* 
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Participial and other connections with the Verb. 

Two ideas or contemporaneous actions may be expressed 
not only by two connected verbs or adjectives, but the latter 
may be expressed by a participle or adverbial phrase joined 
to the first verb or adjective; as, (£r liegt t&acfyenb tttt 
SBette, he lies awake in bed, instead of @r Uegt Utt fdettt 

unb toad)L ©djitcfytem, in i t Unterroerfungnafyft 

Sll Tlttr, timid and with submission (submissively) you ap- 
proach me. See on the participle, pages 255 — 257. 

Words thus attached to the principal verb or adjective, 
generally serve to amplify the ideas of the speaker. They 
sometimes supply the place of an adversative or causal con- 
junction. 3w Siuttttt Ijerrfcfjte bet ail en fo gef&fyr* 
f i d) e n ©pattungen grtebe, with all these threatening 
-divisions (i. e. notwithstanding there were so many divisions) 
there was internal peace. 

A connected participle serves to express the condition of 
the subject or of the object of the verb ; as, 3?&t flerb' id) 
berufyigt, now I die in a calm state. 

The present participle must agree with its subject ; but the 
preterite participle is frequently used absolutely with a noun ; 

as, J) a $ § a a r fc e r tt> i 1 b e r t, lag ber ©cfyotte t>a, with 

dishevelled hair the Scott lay prostrate. Sttblid) bleibt er 

^ebanf en&ott jteljen, b t e 21 it g e n jur (Srbe g e f e n t ^final- 
ly he remained standing in a thoughtful mood, with his eyes 
fixed on the ground. After the participle auggeucmmett the 
noun agrees in case and gender with the preceding noun 
•denoting the class from which the exception is made; as, 

3IUe 93riiber audgeftommen ber dttefie, all the brothers 

except the oldest, ber dftefite agreeing in case and gender, 
but not in number, with die SSruber. The following exam- 
ple will make the principle still more clear : §g ifl alien 

SBritbem angenetym, autfgenommen bent j it ng ft en, it is 

agreeable to all the brothers except the youngest. Uttbe* 
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fdjabet, used like the Latin salvus, governs the genitive as if 
it were a preposition ; as, ber ©be$pflid)ten nnOefcfyabet, 
not interfering with one's allegiance ; bet jfrengffclt dtjXC 
Uttbefdjabet, one's honor being preserved inviolate. 

The active participle is frequently omitted ; as, £a f Ottttttt 

fte felbfl, ben @brifiu$ in ber £anb, bie j^offart nnb, bte 

SBeftlufi in bem £erjen, there she comes (having) Christ in 
her hand, and pride and lust in her heart. 

Such connected ideas are often attached to the principal 
word by means of the prepositions bei, ntit, unter and ofyne* 
An adversative connection is often expressed by bet ; as, 

2Ba$ fiimmert Did) ber bofe ©cfyein bei ber gered)ten 

©ad)e ? with a good cause, why should an unfavorable ap- 
pearance trouble you ? or why should appearances trouble 

you, when your cause is good ? ©o fciel gefunbe 93egrtffe, 
fo *riel ©eift b e i einem fo roeggetporfenen Sbaraf ter ! so 

many just ideas, and such talent with such a worthless cha- 
racter, and yet so worthless a character ! The idea of man- 
ner, when thus connected, is expressed by the preposition in, 
instead of which the genitive was employed in old German, 
and is still found in such expressions as, frozen SWutfyetf, 
with a cheerful mind ; trotfnett &(eibe£, with dry garments ; 
rufytgen ©effected, with unruffled countenance; ttribrigen 
gfalfeg, in case it be not so; unt>errid)teter ©adjen, without 

doing anything, the business not being accomplished. 

3. Those that relate to manner. 

The manner of an action is often relative, and then it is 
denoted by a relative adverb ; as, f o Jtt benfen, so to think ; 
a n b e r £ fyanbeln, to act otherwise, where the force of fo 
and anberd depends on something else to which they relate. 
- In other cases manner is represented by adjectives used ad- 
verbially, by the genitive, and by the prepositions mtt, ofyne, 

an, auf, nadj and ju» 

5Kit is the preposition most used to designate manner ; as, 
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mit SSergnugen, with pleasure. It is also the proper word 
to denote an instrument ; as, mit bent 9Re jfer, with the knife. 
In the old German bet was used in the sense of mit ; and 
this is still the case in a few expressions ; as, ©item b e t lit 

Stamen nennen, to call one by name ; b e i m Slttmadjttgen 

fcfyW&ren, to swear by the Almighty. 

Dbne expresses manner negatively ; as, o I) n e 3Wuf>e, 
without trouble ; o f) n e *9ta@, without measure. 

Sin is so used only with the superlative ; as, a ttt ttitrbig* 
(ten, the most worthily. 

2luf denotes manner with the accusative only when SBBetfe 
or 3lrt is expressed or understood ; and with the dative only 
when 5Beg, in the sense of way, manner, is expressed or un- 
derstood ; as, a u f gem j tterfcfjtebenen ffietfe, in an entirely 
different way; a U f @f fattenart, in the manner of slaves ; 
a lift genauefte, in the most accurate manner ; a U f attberut 
2Beg, in another way. 

* 5RaCrj denotes manner by indicating agreement with the 
manner of something else: nad) ben aften 33rand)en be$ 
£anbed, according to the ancient usages of the country ; 
nad) bem SBort, to the letter. The same idea is still more 
definitely conveyed by gemafj ; as, fetnem Stanbe g e m a 0, 
in conformity to his rank. Strict conformity or agreement 
is indicated by this word. 

3lt represents the manner or kind of motion in traveling, 
in such expressions as, $ u 3?U#e ge l)cn, to go on foot ; j u 
9>ferbe retfen, to travel on horseback ; J u SBagen, in a car- 
riage; J U SBajfer, by water; $ u ?anbe, by land. 

4. Those that express a caused relation. 
(1) A physical ground or cause of action is intimated by 

tton, i>or, burd), au$, fcermoge and fcermttteffh 

Son and fcor denote a cause acting upon the subject of the 

verb ; as, ©terben mug Don unferer #anb jebe (ebenbe 

@ee(e, every living soul must die at our hand, or suffer 
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death from our hand. Sffienn *>a$ ©ebanbe Sfyrer Ueber* 
jeugung fcfyon Don SEBorten falft, if the edifice of your 

convictions falls before mere words (falls from words, as 

the cause). 3Rem $opf glitfyt t> o n bnrcr;tt>ad)rer 9iacr)t> 

my head burns from a wakeful night, from being kept 
awake through the whole night. 33or adds to the above 
the idea of an obstructed or of a constrained activity of the 
subject of the verb ; as, <gr f onnte t> o r SKiibtgf eit nnb $$m* 
ger faum (Stwatf twbringen, he could scarce accomplish 
anything from (hindered by) fatigue and hunger. ©te tft 

Derftunintt a o r ber ^artbeten SEBntfy, she or it is dumb from 

party rage, is made so by party rage. 35 r bent ©fauben 
gilt feme (Stimme bet SRatnr, faith supercedes or excludes 
every voice of nature, or in consequence of faith, the voice of 
nature is no longer heard. @T f ennt *> r faitter ©elefyr* 
famfett feinen SSatcr tttcfyt, in consequence of sheer learning, 
he is ignorant of his father. In all these examples it is easy 
to perceive the proper force of fcor as representing an active 
influence before which something else gives way. 

Sltrcf) points out the means for accomplishing a design; 

as, 2) u r dj falfd)e$ 3tU0tttfl gfoubt er fid> ju retten, he ex- 
pects to free himself by false testimony. The means are 
viewed* as passive y and the subject of the verb as active, 
generally with design but sometimes without it ; as, (£r tttacfyt 

fid) b n r d) fetn 9Setragen fcerbacfjrig, he renders himself sus- 
picious by his deportment. 

SBenmttelji, by means of, is a still more definite and spe- 
cific word to indicate the means. 

SBermoge, by virtue of, according to, properly refers to a 
particular quality of a thing as the ground of action ; as, 

33 e vm o g e feiner 9ted)rtid)fett nritt ber £eutfd)e yiiman* 
ben tn feinem n>ofylertt>orbenen ©gentium ftoren, the Ger- 
man, from his sense of justice, would disturb no one in his 
well-earned possessions. 9S c t nt 6 g e meiner Stebe jtt £)ix, 
from, or by virtue of my love to you. 
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3ltt$ denotes the materials out of which anything is made ; 

as, 9Micf) frf) u f ***$ groberm ©toffe bte Siatnr, nature 

formed me from coarser materials. SSoit is used also in this 
sense, especially if the noun which it governs serves in any 
manner to qualify the principal word ; as, 3n fycift Uttb (£t(e 

bauet ber ©ofbat t> o n ?ehm>anb cine teidjte ©tabt, the sol- 
dier in his haste builds his little city of canvass. 

(2) A moral ground or cause of action is indicated by 

au&, roegen, fyalben, umv- written and fraft. 

Slug express* an internal motive originating in the desires 

of the agent ; as, ©ie bermtttgt an$ freier ©un jt, tt>a$ fie 

bod) mrf)t gefutttgt, she grants from mere favor, what she 
nevertheless does not approve. 2hl£ «Spa#, out of hatred; 
ou$ ^>fCict)t, from a sense of duty ; a\l$ ©efitl)I ber SSKenfcfy* 
lid)(ett, from feelings of humanity. 

SBegen, balben (or balber), and nm-nrittcn, express an 

external motive or ground of action ; as, um £euiettr>itteit, 

on your account ; tt) e g e n ber Unbequemltcbf ett, on account 

of the inconvenience ; @t)ren f) a i b e r, for the sake of honor. 
SSegen denotes also a physical cause, when that cause is of 
the nature of a hindrance ; as, 2tfg man btefetf ©d)iff in ©ee 

bracrjte, fanb .flays, bag e$ fetner nnbebitlflidjen ®rdge 

noegen nid)t JU (enfen fei, asthis ship was launched, h 
was found that on account of its unwieldly size it could not 
be steered. Unt-ttritten is generally used where there is a 
particular design to be expressed, especially where the wishes 
of a person are to be gratified; as, Um metncr Sfttfye tt>i U 
I e n crfloren ©ie jid) beutltd)er, for the sake of my peace 
explain yourself more fully. U ttl fetnet* nnb il)ret tt> 1 1 1 e it 
tttuffen jle 3ltte$ Wagen, for his sake and hers, they must 
venture everything. In old German uttl was used instead of 
um-ttritten, to denote a motive or design in general ; and 
Ittjt-ttritten is now sometimes so employed. 

$taft implies a necessity as growing out of the ground of 
action; as, Sttaf t meftieg 5lmt$, by virtue of my office. 
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3Btber, Jttttnber, Mtgeacrjtet and trofe, denote an adverse 
moral reason ; as, tt> i b e r metnett SBttten, against my will ; 
bent au$brilcKtdf)ett SBerbot JUttHber, against the express 
prohibition ; be$ f atferftcrjett SBerbote Ultgcarfjtet, notwith- 
standing the emperor's prohibition ; tro| ttteuter 2lufftdf)t, 
in spite of my supervision. The last two are also employed 
to denote an adverse physical cause. 

(3) An intellectual or logical ground or cause of action is 
expressed by cw$, an, nad) jufefge and lant 

2lu$ indicates the direct source of knowledge; as, au$ 
bent 3 e itung$Mcttt $U mefben, to repeat from the newspaper. 
T)a$ bettne$ er au$ ber SSibef, he proved it from the Bible. 

3tn indicates an external sign from which we obtain our 

knowledge of a thing ; as, 9!Ran fennt ben SSogef a n ben 

gfebew, the bird is known by his feathers. SSaber erfemtt 
man a n ber @rf)itr je, a barber is known by- his apron. 

3lad) implies agreement or correspondence ; as, n CI d) be£ 
©efefceS SBort, according to the letter of the law. After a 
pattern, is the same as according to ; hence the union of both 

ideas in such phrases as, ©etn ©olb mn£ bent ©ofbaten 

tt>erben, barn ad) fyei#t er, pay must be given to the soldier, 
for from that he has his name (he, ©olbat, is called after 
that, ©olb). 

3ltfofge, according to, conveys the idea that one thing is 
the consequence of another, or grows out of it; as, 3 w fof g C 

bicfer neuen $ontmtfjton mar tbm 9D?adjt &erfief)en> accord- 
ing to this new commission power was granted him, etc. 

£aitt, according to, implies conformity to what is said or 
written; as, (ant be$ SEeffantenttf, according to the lan- 
guage of the will. 
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ON COORDINATE CLAUSES. 



In a sentence of coordinate clauses, the relative importance 
of each is rendered more obvious by the omission of the or- 
dinary conjunctions. This omission, takes place : 

(1) In clauses that stand in a copulative relation to each 
other. The omission of the copulative conjunction gives 
distinctness to each member of the sentence, and particularly 
to the last, which is thereby rendered emphatic. Example : 

£)ie jfrmft if* fang ; ba$ geben firrj ; ba$ Urtl>cif fcfywriertg ; 

tie ©cfegenbcit flftcfyttg, art is long, life short, the judgment 
to be made up difficult, the occasion fleeting. 

(2) In clauses that stand in a causal or an adversative re- 
lation to each other. Here the omission of the causal or ad- 
versative conjunction has the same effect. Examples ; ©n 

furcfytbar mutfyenb ©cfyretfntfj tjt ber $rieg; bxe jjerbe 

fd)fagt er Ultb ben JJUten, war is a fearfully raging evil 
(terror); (for) it destroys both herd and herdsman. 3fy* 

nemtt Sud) fremb in (SngtanbS 9ieid)$gefe£en ; in (SngfanbS 

Ungfittf feib 3l)r fefyr 6ett>anbert, you call yourself a stranger 
to the constitutional laws of England; (but) you are at home 
in its misfortunes. 
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(3) When a contrast is to be rendered striking ; as, (££ 

tfi tttcrjt toatjv, bag bag 9>uMtcum bte jfttnji t>era6jiet)t ; bet 
$iin|Wer jteljt bad ^publicum l)crab, it is not true that the 

public degrade art; (but) the artist degrades the public 

1. Clauses connected by Copulative Conjunctions. 

When the idea is amplified by the addition of a similar 
clause which is not emphatic, the conjunction uitb is em- 
ployed ; if there be several clauses, uttb generally stands on- 
ly before the last. But if all these are to be represented as 
a whole, the conjunction is inserted before each member of 
the sentence. Uitb, being a mere connective word, is often 
coupled with other conjunctions that are illative or adversa- 
tive ; as, unb be$tyafb, and therefore ; uttb be£tt>egeu, and 
on this account ; Uttb bod), and yet If, however, uttb be 
used in an illative or adversative sense, it cannot take such 
additional particles. Sttfo, betttt, abet, attettt, butgegett and 
jebod), are never connected with uttb. When such clauses 
are to be kept distinct from each other, the ordinal and dis- 
tributive particles are commonly used. If a clause to be 
added is relatively less important than the preceding, it is 
generally introduced by jubem, attgerbem and itberbteS, be- 
sides, or by betfgletdjen, likewise. Two clauses represented 
as standing in the same relation are connected positively by 
fott>ol)l-al$, as well as, and negatively by tiDeber-ttOd), neither, 
nor. If the latter clause be the more important, so as to 
form a climax, it is introduced by CUtd), even, or by tttcfyt 

nut (m'crjt attem, md)t bfof?) -fonbern aud), not only .but 

also. 3lud) is much the weaker term to express a climax,, 
and sometimes, especially when connected with uttb, merely 
implies addition or amplification. The adverbs ja, focjat 
and felbji, are the strongest terms to express climax. 

31 
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2. Exclusive Clauses. 

9itd)t, followed by fonbew, implies not only that one thing 
is contrary to the other, but that it excludes the other ; as, 

n t d) t ftarf f o n b e r n fd)tt>ad>, not strong but weak. 3lid)t 

followed by tnelntefyr, is a milder contrast, and may form a 
mere climax ; as, Uebrigenti nxtr td)feine6tt>egd (mdjt) 
leid)tjlnntg ; i> i e I m e b r jeigte fid) ber innere @rn ji audj 

in nteittem 2leuf5ern, besides, I was not trifling ; rather was 
my inward seriousness manifested by my externa] appearance. 

When but one of two things is logically possible, it is in- 
dicated by enftpeber-ober, either — or. ©ber alone may ex- 
press the same idea in a milder form ; it generally implies 
that, one is doubtful, which of two possible things will occur, 
or will prove to be true. 

When one of two things is possible, and one as cause ex- 
cludes the other as effect, fonft and betttt are employed ; fonft 
giving the excluding power to the preceding, bentt to the 

succeeding clause; as, Du muf5t gute SEBorte geben, f on fi 

fdjeibet cr t>0tt £)tr, you must conciliate him, otherwise he 
will separate from .you. (Jr fcfyetbet tton £ir, 3?u gebeft tfym 
b e n n (like, e$ fet benn, except) gute ffiorte, he will sepa- 
rate from you, except you conciliate him. ©onfi is especially 
used to point out what the consequence will be if a certain 
condition be not complied with; as, $el)ortf)e, f on fi fimfe 
id) $id), obey ; otherwise I will punish you. (Jntweber and 
obet, or ober alone may be employed in the same way. 

3, Adversative Clauses. 

m 

(1) Those in which two similar members of a sentence 
are strongly contrasted. 3(be*, atteitt, fyingegett and jebixfy, 
are employed for this purpose. These, being of a contrary 
nature to unb, which implies agreement, can never be con- 
nected with it 

Slber expresses a contrast in the most general way ; some- 
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times in a limiting, sometimes in an emphatic, and sometimes 
in a distinctive sense. Examples: ©oltj FoittttC td) ba$ 

©ebtd)t ntdjt lefen ; e$ noaren a b e r ©teKen, bte td) aw$* 

tt>ettbtg tw'lfjte, I could not (endure to) read the whole poem, 
but there were passages in it which I knew by heart. Here 
the disgust with the poem is limited to a part of it. In this 
ways abtt sometimes introduces an objection, as in the Eng- 
lish phrase, "But what of that 1" 9?ttr is often used to in- 
dicate a direct limitation ; as, SRettte SWuftcr fyatte fcon 3u* 

genb auf dtjnKdje ©ejmmutgeit, nur marett ffe bet tyr 

tttdjt jnr 9teife gebteljett, my mother had similar feelings from 
her childhood, but (only) in her they did not come to ma- 
turity. 2(6er is an emphatic adversative in such sentences 

as, <?g tfl bafb gefprodjen, abet fdjroer getr/an, it is easily 

said, but not easily done. In such phrases as, ©te tft Ultbe* 
jldnbtg, abet getftretd), she is unsteady, but talented, it is 
merely distinctive. 3lber is also employed in passing ab- 
ruptly to a new and unexpected topic ; as, 2Bo a b e r bletbt 
tttcitt ©ofytt ? but where is my son ? 

2(Hetn always implies an indirect limitation. It follows a 
concessive clause, which it limits by a connected remark ; 

as, 2)ct$, voa$ gefdjetjen tft, frdnf t mid) md)t fb tiff ; a i I e t it 

ba$ frdnft mid), ma$ eg bebcutet, what has happened does 
not wound me so deeply, but what it implies wounds me. 

iStttgegett and bagegett express a strong contrast, without, 
however, either limiting or excluding what precedes; as, 

Slntomo gebt fret umber, £affb bfetbt b a g e g e tt aerbamtt, 

Antonio goes about at will ; Tasso on the contrary remains 
in banishment. 

3*bed), still, and tnbeffeit, however, denote a slighter con- 
trast than atteitt and f)tttgegeit, and serve generally to limit 
indirectly what has been affirmed ; as, 2Bftfl* ?eerbeft ttm* 

fdwgt erfl 3ltte$ ; ber ©etfi j e b o d) brittet fdjon fiber 33e* 

tt>egtid)ettt Uttb ©ebtlbetem, at first a desolate void enveloped 
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everything; the spirit, however, already broods over that 
which has motion and form. 

(2) Those adversative clauses in which not so much 
contrast to the preceding, as a modification of it, is expressed. 
The conjunctions employed for this purpose are bod), ben* 

nod), gletdjwofyl, befienimgeadjtet, mcf)t$befiott>emger and 
mbefietu 

£)od) restricts a preceding concession by cutting off cer- 
tain inferences which might otherwise be drawn ; as, 3d) 

Kebe ben £erjog ntdjt, unb Ijab' baju md)t Urfadj ; b o d) 
ntcfjt mem S)a$ ntadjt mid) ju fetnem SWorber, I do not like 

the duke — I have no cause for so doing; still it is. not my 
enmity to him that makes me his murderer. 

Hence bod) is used to correct or limit one's own ideas ; as, 

2Bte jtebt'$ urn Dtbier ? 25 o d), ber ©etreue fdjldft toobl 
fdjott fonge bert ew'gen ©djfof, how is it with Didier ? — but 
(why do I ask?) the faithful man has, I suppose, Jong been 
sleeping the sleep of death. It is sometimes strongly adver- 
sative ; as, @$ i(i bte fdjonjte $offmtng ; b o d), e$ i(l tmr 
eine ^offmittg, it is the most cheering hope ; still it is but a 
hope. It is often used in simple sentences, when reference 
is had to something that has been said, or is about to be done 
by another ; a3, @£ iflt b d) tt>at)r, it is nevertheless true (in 
reply to an objection or denial). 95(ei6e b d), but stay, I 
entreat you (when one proposes to go away). 3fyf *tkt j<*/ 

ate roenn 2tf)r §fugef fyattet ; roartet bod), why, you hurry 

as though you went with wings ; wait a moment, I pray you. 
£a£ i(l b d) feftfam, but that, now, is strange. It is em- 
ployed when one anticipates a reply to a question ; as, 3Ber 

tfi gefangen ? 2>er ©efln bod) nidjt ? Who has been made 

prisoner ? It is not Sefin, is it ? S$ finb b d) ftd)' re ?eute ? 
they are safe people, are they not 1 

2)ennod), beffeiumgeadjtet and md)t$beftott>eniger never- 
theless, still, are strongly adversative after a concessive 
clause ; g(etd)tt>ot)( is a weaker expression of the same kind ; 
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as, Die Srnrferf imjl war fdjon fiber Ijmtbert Safyre erfutu 
ben; beflfenungeadjtet erfd)ten ein 93ud) nod) afc efn 

^etKge^, the art of printing had been invented for more than 
a century, but notwithstanding that a book still appeared as 
something sacred. When a strong contrast is to be given to 
such adversative clauses, the conjunction, aber, is connected 

with these particles ; as, Sen Sentfdjen tft md)t$ baran ge* 
legen, jufammen jit bfeiben, aber bod) f fir ftd) ju bfeiben, 

the Germans attach but little importance to being united, but 
on the other hand, great importance to being independent 
Unb may be joined with them, as and, in English, may to 
similar English words; as, <g$ fdjeint em SRatfyfef, Uttb 
bod) tfl e$ fetttS, it appears an enigma, and yet it is not one. 
A contrast is rendered more striking by jmar, freilid), or 
fflof)f, indeed, to be sure, in a concession, followed by aber, 
atteut, bod), or jebod) in the succeeding adversative clause ; 

as, 3d) tnttf mir Semen ©djerj gefaffen faffett ; er trtflft 
mid) i vo a r, b o d) trtfft er mid) nidjt tief, I must bear your 

raillery ; I feel it, to be sure, but not deeply. Of these three 
concessive particles freifid) is the strongest, and Wtt)i f the 
weakest. 

4. Clauses that stand in a causal relation to the preceding. 

Satjer, hence, therefore, relates chiefly to a physical cause 
or to something that exists as a matter of fact ; as, @n butt? 

HeS ©erftdjt bafcon fjatte ftcf) and) fdjon in bent fpantfdjen 
?ager tterbrettet ; man mar baber anf etnen ernltlidjen 

Slltgrtff gefa^t, a vague rumor of it had reached the Spanish 
camp ; the army was therefore prepared for a stern conflict 
Se$tt>egen and be$f)a(b, therefore, on this account, gener- 
ally relate to a moral cause, or motive; as, ?R[e$, tt>a$ ertt* 

jtefyt, fudjt ffd) 9taum nnb miff Saner; be$n>egen t>er* 
brdngt eg ein SlnbereS &om spfafc unb Derffirjt feine Salter, 

whatever comes into existence, seeks for room, and desires 

31* 
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perpetuity ; for this reason, it crowds something else from its 
place, and deprives that of perpetuity. £atUtn, therefore, 
expresses either design or cause in a general sense. 

£e£n>egett and barutlt are sometimes so connected with 
an adversative conjunction as to give it a peculiar force ; as, 

<i$ t ft tioabr, SRero taugte *>on $au$ an$ nicfyte ; tear abev b a* 
rum bocf) eut ejreettenter ©cfyanfpiefer, it is true, Nero was 

altogether a worthless fellow ; but yet he was for that very 
reason a good actor. 

2>emt, alfo, fo, folgKd), bemnaef) and mitfytn are employed 
to point out a logical ground or reason. < 

£)etttt is used when the reason is to be made prominent ; 

as, €}orn>art$ mugt £>u ; b e n n rudto&rt* fannft £it nun 

Tttcr)t ntebt/ you must advance, for you cannot now go back. 
Not only a logical reason, but any cause, if it is to be emphat- 
ically expressed, may be indicated by benrt. Still more em- 
phatic is it to omit the conjunction ; as, Qtcfy ntd)t baf} 1 id), 
nidft 2>ll trift meitt %eitlb, it is not you I hate ; (for) you are 
not my enemy. " Settn is sometimes an adverbial conjunc- 
tion, like our word, then, to which it then corresponds in 

sense ; as, Da$ aSerfefyweigen nnrb 9?tef)t$ beffen, benn e£ ifl 
2ltte$ fdjon befannh — 3Ba$ ift b e n n 6ef annt ? silence will 

be of no use, for everything is already known. What is it, 
then, that is known ? In this sentence, benn occurs in both 
senses. 

Sllfo, fo, fofgftcf) and mttfyttt, thus, consequently, serve to 
give prominence to an inference. The two former, like betttt, 
may refer either to what is expressed, or to what is only im- 
plied ; the two latter always refer to what is fully expressed in 
the clause immediately preceding. 2l(fo, fo and benn are very 
commonly used in interrogative clauses. Examples : @r tyatte 

feme 3 U «9^ md)t fitr ©te.— £>te ©onnen alfo foremen un$ 
nidjt meljr ; fortan mu$ etgnetf gtner un$ erlendjten, he had 

no tongue for you any longer (he wished to have nothing to say 
with you). Then the lights of heaven no longer shine for us ; 
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henceforth we must be content with our own light 9Reme 

9tecf)te tft gegen ben Drutf ber 2iebe unempfmblui) ; jie i(l 
em$ mtt tfyrem #anbfcr)ut)* — ©o fetb 3fyf ©ofc t>on SSerfid)* 

Utgett* My right hand is not sensible to the pressure of love ; 
it is like the glove that is on it. Then you are a Gotz of 

Berlichingen. (3 o bfetbt'3 babet, Du nnttft ba$ £eer fcer* 

(affen ? Is it, then, settled that you will leave the army 1 

Dabin alfo n>ar v e$ gefommen? would it, then, have 

come to that ? 3fl eft b e ntl t&atfT ? is it, then, true ? No 
examples are necessary for fo(g(td) and mitfym ; they are 
construed in the same way as the corresponding English 
word, consequently, is. 

£)emnad), accordingly, has a similar force with fofgfid) ; 
but it is more indefinite, expressing mere correspondency, or 
agreement. 

Dafyer, beSwegett, be$fyalb, bamm and bcntttacr) are not 

emphatically causal in their nature ; they are, therefore, often 
joined with uttb, and in that combination the copulative 
power prevails over the causal; — Uttb be£i)alb, and therefore. 



SECTION H. 



ON SUBORDINATE CLAUSES. 



A subordinate clause is generally a substitute for a single 
expression, giving a greater relative importance to that part 
of a sentence ; as, ' a man who is distinguished' for ' a distin- 
guished man.' 

1. Substantive Clauses. 

By substantive clauses are meant those which are equiva- 
lent to a substantive and stand in its place in a sentence. 
There are three classes of substantive clauses, those which 
express an opinion reported or supposed ; those which con- 
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vey the idea of action in the abstract; and those which 
represent something actually existing ; as, 3lu$ bent 33erid)te 

biefer ?eitte erfit^r man, bag bie ©tabt leer an 

©o(b ate tt fei, it was ascertained (or we ascertained) 
from the account of these people, that the city was destitute 
of soldiers. Here the last member of the sentence is equiva- 
lent to a noun in the accusative (the city's destitution of sol- 
diers), and signifies something reported. J)te $ ra 9 e / oft 

biefe ober jene SSefc^dftigung audf ttitgttd) 

f e i f miebetbolt fjfd) oft, the question whether this or that 
employment is useful, is often repeated. The substantive 
clause in this sentence contains an opinion, not actually re* 
ported, but something supposed. £eg £omgd S£od)ter tfi 
immer mertfy, bag roix brum ftec^en unb fdfta* 

g e tt, the king's daughter deserves, that we fight for it (i. e. 
deserves a contest on our part). Here action in the abstract 
is expressed by the last clause, ©er gar JU Dtef be* 
b e n 1 1, ttnrb memg feiflen, he who thinks too long, will ef- 
fect little. The first clause of this sentence is equivalent to 
a concrete noun, ber atilK aSorftdjttge. 

The first two classes, those which express an opinion re- 
ported or supposed, and those which represent an abstract 
action, require the conjunction bag before them, except when 
they are interrogatory in their nature. See the examples 
already given. Further examples of those that are more or 
less interrogative in their character : ©orge ttur, m t e i d) 
ft'e f p r e d) e tt f a U tt, only consider, how I can speak with 

her. 9Kan metg nidation roannen er fotnmt, no 

one knows whence he comes. When the question relates to 
the verb itself, ob is always used, as in the example given 
above. 

If the clauses of the second class, those expressing abstract 
action, depend on a verb in the leading clause which takes a 
preposition after it, that preposition compounded with bft 
(baratt/ bajlt, etc.) generally precedes the clause likewise; 
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as, ©te brang bar ait f, bag and) bie 33tbel eben fo fletgtg 

gelefen ttntrbe, she insisted (upon this) that the Bible should 
be read as diligently. 3d) bitte brum, bag fie tljtt enbett, 
v I beg (for this) that you will end it. 

If the verb in the leading clause governs the accusative, 
the accusative e£ may precede the subordinate clause. Such 
a construction gives special force to the verb of the first 

member ; as, £ie Ztfdt benoafort e $, bag fie SEBarfyeit fpricfyt, 

the deed confirms (it), that she speaks the truth ; i. e. con- 
firms the truth of her account. 

When in the substantive clause, an opinion reported is ex- 
pressed by a verb in the subjunctive mode, the conjunction 
bag is generally omitted, and the clause drops the inverted 
order of the words ; as, ©ie fagt nrir (lets, id) f e t itfx gemb, 
she constantly affirms that I am her enemy, instead of b a g 
id) ii)t §etttb bin* The same construction is frequent in 
substantive clauses after bitten, befel)(en, ttmnfdjen, tjojfen, 
futcfytett/ tterfpr-ecfyen, etc., (where an opinion can, of course, 
only be supposed,) if the subjunctive of the auxiliaries, impro- 
perly so called, be used ; or of merbett, after fyojfett and 

fnrdtfen ; as, @x bat, id) m 6 g e l)ter bfeiben, he begged that 

I would remain here. @r befa!)f, matt f ( ( t il)ttt folgett, 
he commanded that they should follow him. @r fcerfyrad), 
er tt> i I e f ommen, he promised that he would come. 3d) 

l)offte,er wttrbe ntir betjtefyen, I hoped he would aid me. 

Those substantive clauses which represent something that 
has a concrete existence are indicated by pronouns or similar 
words, referring to each other ; as, " he, who." So the pro- 
verb, 28 e r litgt, b e r jtfei)(t, he who lies, will steal. The 
antecedent pronouns cannot be exchanged here for ba com- 
pounded with prepositions, when the leading verb takes a 
preposition after it, but must stand in their simple form ; as, 

Sr fprad) mit ntir it b e r b a $ (not baritber) ma$ er ju 

tfytttt benfe, he spoke with me about what he intended to do. 

S$ roar mix auffattenb, bag er toon bent (not batxm) 
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ttoriit ber ®ruitb atter meiner jpanbfangen fag, femen 93e* 

griff tyatte, it was surprising to me that he had no idea of 
that in which lay the ground of all my actions. 

As gtwae*, 5Rid)t$, Witt, @n$, 9Rartd>e$, *riel and n>emg, 

cannot, like substantives, be qualified by adjectives, so in 
substantive clauses they cannot take after them the adjective 
relative toeld)e$, but are always followed by the substantive 
relative nxtd.* Adjective clauses are properly introduced 
by mdcber ; substantive clauses by ber, when a person is in 
the preceding clause designated by a pronoun or indefinite 
numeral, and by tt>(t$ when things are referred to in the neu- 
ter. Examples: @ttt>ae> wag nidjt geenbtgt toerben 
tariff, something which cannot be ended. yi\d)t$ febt, 

» a 3 Deine Qotfeit ntdjt erfennt, nothing lives which does 
not recognize your highness. 3l((e6, tt>ad ttrir !>aben, all 
that we have. Or i(i itttr d i n 3, tt> a $ un$ rettett Fcmtt, 

there is but one thing which can save us. 9? X e 1 e $, ID a $ 
fie tr/aten, much of what they did. £ a $ 2B* ttt g e, r» a $ 
er farctd), the little which he said. Though, all these clauses 
introduced by n)Ct$ have the appearance of being adjective 
clauses, yet for the reason already given they are regarded as 
substantive, and hence take nxt$ instead of n>e(d)ed* The 
neuter superlative used as a noun requires the same con- 
struction ; as, J) a $ 33 e ft e, r» a $ man l)<tt, the best one 
has. Examples of ber relating to persons : (Sitterber 
(itgt, one who lies, ©rt j e b e r, ber febt, every person 
living. 

When the pronoun in the leading clause is of the first or 
secmd person, the antecedent is repeated in the subordinate 
clause, if this clause is also to be in the first or second per- 
son ; as, £a$ nnffett n> t r, b i e not r bte ©etnfen jagen, we, 

who hunt the chamois, know that In this example jagen is 
in the first person, ©et (2)u) mtr ttrifffommett, ber J)u 



* See p. 158, a 
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nttt mix gfeidfye ©efitfyle thetteft, welcome thou, who sympa- 
thizes! in feeling.* But if the substantive clause be in the 
third person, and refer to the first or second person as to some- 
thing general in the leading clause, the antecedent is not re- 
peated ; as, Du nxirfl eg, b e r it)tt borttnn geflwcfytet bat, 

it was you who rescued him in that place. 2Ba$ fcittlt id) 
tfytut, b * t fetter t)ulfto$ t jt ? what can I do, who am my- 
self helpless 1 In these instances the reference is to a person 
or thing in general, contrary to the English idiom, as if it 
were expressed, " I, & person who is helpless." 

2. Adverbial Clauses. 

Adverbial clauses are those which have the nature of ad- 
verbs. As there are not adverbs to express all adverbial 
ideas, whole clauses must often be used as a substitute. The 
same is true of substantive and adjective clauses. 

Adverbial clauses are generally introduced by the relative 
adverbs roo, tt>etttt, rote, etc., corresponding to the demonstra- 
tive adverbs ba, batttt, fo, etc., expressed or implied in the 
leading clause. Sometimes they are introduced by preposi- 
tions used as conjunctions, such as, tt>at)tenb, bi£, et)e and feit, 

in and nadf), in composition (feitbem, inbem, nacfybem, etc.). 

(1) Adverbial clauses of place are very simple. They are 
introduced by roo, corresponding to bo, babin, or batjer ; 
as, ©te roirb (ba) gericfytet, ro o fie fre&elte, she is executed 
(in the place) where she committed the crime. 

(2) Adverbial clauses of time. Contemporaneous time is 

expressed by ba, ate, wenn, rote, inbem, inbeg, inbejfen, 

n>et( and rodl)renb» The German is richer in this kind of 
particles than most languages. 

SOBenn is perfectly indefinite in regard to the past, present, 

or future ; as, 3eit ift'3, bie Unfdtte ju beroetnen, ro e n n jle 

roirflid) erfdjetnen, it is time enough to weep for misfortunes 
when they actually occur. 

* See the examples given page 157. 
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;Da and a(^ generally refer to a definite point of past time ; 
ba may also be used of the present ; as, 31 1 $ er fid> Don Sir 
jtyieb, ba flarb er £tr, when he separated from you (then) 

he died. © a 2ft* &w £l)at gefdjeben Kegt, nxir't 3l)r md>t 

Htetyr 3^r felbft, when you perpetrated the deed, you were 
no longer yourself. 

3ttbe# and ittbeffen, while, in the mean time, denote du- 
ration indefinitely. They are also used adversatively f and 
then they mean, however, yet. 

SBBeil and W&ljrenb relate particularly to the duration of 
the action expressed by the verb ; as, £a£ ©fen ntU$ <je* 

fdjmtebet toerben, to e i f e$ glityt, the iron must be struck, 

while (so long as) it is hot SEBetf is now used almost exclu- 
sively in a causal sense, because. SGBdtyrettb was formerly 
construed with baf5, which is now more frequently omitted ; 

as, ffiafyrenbbaf} erbte ©acrjfen au$ SBobmen fdjfag, 

while he was driving the Saxons out of Bohemia, etc 

©afyrenb td) fdjreibe, ntagit £>n bie SBrtefe (efen, while I 

am writing, you may read the letters. Dfylte baf$ with a 
negative sense, has the same construction as nXtfyrenb bctjj* 

3nbem and ttrie give special prominence to the idea of 
simultaneousness. 3ttbem also expresses a reason, inasmuch 
as. 

For a posterior point of time nctcfybem is used, and efye for 
previous time. S5et)0r is nearly antiquated, and etye has 
taken its place. 

©eit, since, means from a past time ; and big, until, to a 
certain limit. 

(3) Adverbial clauses of manner. Of these some refer to 
the effect of an action with fo followed by ba$ ; as, ©pricf) 
fo, ba# man £)td) »er(lefyt, speak so that one can under- 
stand you, i. e. speak intelligibly. The verb in the adverbial 
clause is in the indicative, except when it depends on a sub- 
junctive ; as, @r bojft, id) m e r b e fo tjcmbefn, bof er babet 
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g e tt> i it n e, he hopes I may so act that he may gam by it. 
The subjunctive often follows the imperative also. 

Others express similarity with fo expressed or understood, 

followed by »te ; as, ©Ktyenb, »te fte fyaffett, (fo) Keb td) 
Did), I love you as warmly as they hate you* When the 
comparison is made with something possible, at$ ob with the 
subjunctive is used ; with a supposed reality, ate Wetttt, with 
the conditional is necessary ; as, gr jle^t a*$ r at 6 ob tt 
ttatit f e t, he appears as if he wete sick. <5r fiefyt OU6, a I i 
tt> e tt tt er fratlf n> a r e, he appears as if he were sick. Here 
is a distinction which does not exist in English. The con- 
junctions ob and ttfttttt are often . omitted ; in that case the 
order of the words is changed, and the verb stands at the 
beginning of the clause ; as, SGBeldyetf 33tlb bel ©djrccfentf, 
a i $ I) a 1 1' er ein ©efpenfi gefefyeit, what an image of ter- 
ror ! — as if he had seen a ghost. 

(4) Adverbial clauses expressing causal relations. These 
are -introduced by bag preceded by bafcOtt, referring to an 
active cause ; babttrd), referring to means ; and bctraitf and 
bafyer, referring to the source of information. Examples : 

Sitter rotrb b a t> o n tttdjt fiarf , b a g er t>W SEBeut triitf et/ 

one does not become strong from drinking much wine. 

D a b tt r d) gtbt Keigtmg fccf> ja fttnb, b a fie betotKtgt ait* 
freier ©unfit, toa$ fte aud) ttidjt gebttttgt, an affection mani- 
fests itself by granting from mere favor what it does not ap* 

prove. Dag er tvant ifi, fdtfiege id) b a r a u $, bag er 

md)t gef ommeit ifl, that he is ill, I infer from his not coming* 

A reason or a motive is expressed by ttteil, which is ren* 

dered more emphatic by such words as bataitt, betffyatb and 

bedttegett, in the principal clause ; as, SGB e 1 I td) ttyttt ge* 

txaut bid bent' ; roitt id) attd) bent' tfym tauten, because I 

have trusted him up to this day, I will also trust him this day* 
Detfwegen bletb' id), tt> e 1 1 e$ Dkft tterbriegt, I remain 
for this reason, because it vexes you. 

S2 
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If the leading clause contains a logical inference, the 
ground of which is given in the adverbial clause, ba must be 
used instead of ttxtf ; as, Dir bfttyt gettrif* ba$ fd)dttffe ©fiicf 
ber <&rbe, b a 2)u fo fromtn unb betltg biff, yours surely 

must be the highest bliss of earth, since you are so good and 

holy. 2>tt btffc body gftttftid) ? 3a, £m muflt e$ fein, bal)u 

fo jjrofl bi|l Uttb geebrt, you are happy, are. you not t Cer- 
tainly you must be so, since you are so great and so honored. 
J)a must always be used when a logical reason is given for 
what is stated interrogatively in the foregoing clause ; as, 

©arum audfd)(te0enb (Stgentyutn bejlfcen, b a bte £cr jen 

ettttg ftttb ? why hold exclusive possessions, since our hearts 
are one 1 
9hltt is often used as a conjunction instead of ba ; as, Uttb 

nun griebe itn Snnern iff, f onnen nrir S5Krfe ridjten auf 

ba$ Shtdlaitb, and since there is peace within, we may direct 
our attention to foreign lands. 31 It n id) fie £tr empfefyle, 
fierb' id) ttlljig, since I commit her to your charge, I die in 
peace. This use of ntttt deserves particular attention. 

A final cause is expressed by bamit, to the end that, which 
is rendered emphatic by batUltt in the foregoing clause. 
2)a$ is a feebler expression of the same idea, for which auf 
ba# was formerly common. Examples : •£) a r It m bin id) 

uorangeeif t, b a m i t id) @ud) in gaffungfefcen modjte, for 

this reason have I hastened forward, that I might put you in 

a proper state of mind. @bre Stater unb Gutter (auf) bag 
ti Dir n>ol)( get>e auf (Srben, honor thy father and mother, 
that it may be well with thee on the earth. 

A conditional causal relation is most commonly expressed 
by noenn (originally roamt), corresponding to fo expressed or 
understood in the principal clause ; as, SB e n n e£ Sir $tt* 

roiber iff, (fo) rebeff £u fte gar nidjt an, speak not to her 

at all, if it is disagreeable to you. 

©o, too, wofern, fatte, or in bent %aUt (baf})r if, in case 

that, are often used instead of n>enn ; as, © o £u ©eredjttg* 
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text t>om §imme( Ijoff efl, fo ergetg' f[e un$, if you expect 

justice from heaven, then exercise it towards us. ©ie tt>er* 

ben ntic^ retten, unb n> o id) ofyne SRettung fcerforen tin, 
tt)et(nel)menb urn mid) written, you will deliver me, and if I 

am lost beyond recovery, you will weep sympathetically over 

me. ©ib mir, n>of ertt e$ Dtr gefattt, be$ ?eben$ 3?ul) 

ttttb ^reubett, grant me, if it please thee, a peaceful and joy- 
ful life. 

SDBentt followed by an inverted, clause, is the ordinary 
form of stating a logical condition ; as, 303 e n n Suer ©e* 

ttriflfen rein i ft (not tfi rein), fo feib Styr frei, if your con- 
science is clear, then you are free. 

This logical connection is made more striking by giving 
the clause an interrogative form, and omitting the conjunc- 
tion; as, SBegel) 1 id) eine £l)orl)eit; fo ift e$ Sure, 

ntd)t bie tneine, should I perform a foolish act, it is yours, 
not mine. This form is especially employed with the condi- 
tional mode when a contrast is implied; as, Q&tV 'id) ben 

friegertfdjen Xalbot in ber <3d)tad)t nidjt fatten febn ; fo 

fagt* id), Du tt>drft Xalbot, had I not seen the warlike Tal- 
bot fall in. battle, then I should have said that you were Tal- 
bot 

An imperative is frequently used in the place of a condi- 
tional clause; as, ©p rid) %a ober SRein, fo jmb wrir fd)on 

)Ufrieben, say yes, or no, and we shall be satisfied ; i. e. if 
you say, etc. 

©0 in the leading clause is never omitted when the condi- 
tional clause has the interrogative form ; it is always omitted 
when the conditional clause follows the other ; and when the 
conditional clause precedes, fo is expressed in the principal 
clause only when emphasis is to be given to the logical con- 
nection. See the preceding examples. 

When an adversative reason * is given which is not the 
speaker's assertion, a concessive adverbial clause is formed. 
SOBetttt or ob joined with gfeid), fd)0n, aud), or mol)l, in such 
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oases, stand in the concessive clause, and fo joined with bod) 
and bentiod) in the principal clause, if it follow the other ; 

M,ffienn er gletd) fern freunbltd) ©ejtdjt madjt; fo 
fklft er'$ bod) gem, noemt man tlm befucbt, though he 

does not wear a pleasant countenance, still he is pleased 

when one visits him. D 6 utid ber See, o b im$ bte 33erge 
fdjeiben, f o ffab mt ©ne$ ©tamme$ bod) tmb S3fote$, 

though sea and mountains divide us, still we are of one na- 
tion, of one blood. Here ob alone is used like obfd)Ott\ If 
what is conceded is but barely possible, toemt and), al- 
though, in the sense of even if, is used. The particles 
gfetd), fd)Ctt, added to ftettlt or ob, intimate reality more 
than the others ; tt>ol)(, probability ; and and}, possibility ; 
all of which ideas are expressed by our word, although. 

The concessive clause may also assume the interrogative 
form, and omit the conjunctions tt>emt and ob. The effect 
of such a change of construction is to give emphasis to the 
adversative character of the sentence ; as, 3 ft '* $ 9 I * t d) 

9? a d) t ; fo teurfjtet tmfer 9ted)t, though it is night, still our 
rights shine forth. 3fi gletd) bte 3<*M tttdjt feofl; 
ba$ £er$ tfl r)ter be$ gattjen SSoffe^, though the number is 

not full, still the hearts of the whole nation are here. © i it b 

and) bte aTten S3 it ct) e r ntdjt gur #anb; ffe ftnb 
tit uilfre ^crgeit etngefdjrieben, if the ancient books are not 
in our hands, they are inscribed on our hearts. If instead of 
a concession there is a supposed reality, the same construc- 
tion is preserved except that the conditional is used ; as, U n b 

noarft Han f e 1 6 fl bte #tebrtgfte geborett; >Du 
mufteft bertnocf) meme ?te6e fern, and had you been of the 
lowest parentage, still you must have been my love. 

The interrogative form of a concessive clause is still more 
distinct, and the contrast still more striking, when an inter- 
rogative adverb or pronoun is introduced ; as, SB i e grofl 

Did) an d) bte $6mgm $u madjen fcerfpridjt,— trau tfjrer 

©d)tttetd)e[rebe tttd)t, however great the queen promises to 
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make you, trust not to her flattery. %(f) bitt @U(f) eijt 2)0ttt 
tit ben 2(ugen, f Hcin id) bin, I will be a thora in your eye, 
little as I am (however little I may be). SBBeld) tapftt$ 

Sfcaupt and) biefcr Spirit bebecf t ; er t ann fern n>nrbigere$ 

gieren, however courageous a head this helmet may cover, a 
worthier one it cannot adorn. SBBeldjer er fet, er t}dt 
mein £er J erfreut, be he who he may, he has rejoiced my 

heart, 2Bort tnng id) fatten, fityr'S, n> o I) t n e$ mitt, I 

must keep my word, lead where it may. 38 a £ er and) 

bringen mag ; er barf ben 9Keutew nidtf in bie Sfinbe 

fallen, bring what he may, he must not fall into the conspira- 
tors' hands. 

The affirmation of the principal clause is rendered emphatic 
by a concessive clause expressing either of two opposite con- 
tingencies ; . as, Dein ©ruber fterbe ober fteg^ er ifi fcer* 
foren, whether your brother die or conquer, he is ruined. 

(5) Adverbial clauses of intensity, or of comparison. Like- 
ness is generally expressed by fo in the principal clause, and 
af£ referring to it in the adverbial clause ; as, S?od) eben f 

frifdj, a I $ e$ biefen 3 M 8 angetreten fyatte, jtanb fein #eer 

ba, his army stood there as fresh as when it entered upon this 
campaign. 
If the subordinate clause precede the other, fo is employed 

in both clauses-, as, © o fyod) er jtanb, f o tief nnb fd)tnafylid) 

fei fein 8?att, as high as he stood, so deep and disgraceful be 
his fall.' Site is not admissible with fo in the first clause (f 
fyocf) a 1 $ er jtanb), as the corresponding particle is in Eng- 
lish. 

Similarity of intensity is expressed by je — bejto, or je — je, 
as has been remarked under the words on pages 291 and 
292. At the present day, urn is often joined to bejio, to in- 
crease the intensity ; as, U tn b e ft mefyr, so much the more. 

Dissimilarity is expressed by ate after a comparative; as, 
grof er ate, greater than. Site is sometimes followed by 

32* 
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ba0 ; as, Srtofien* 2ob tfat mid) mebr ergegt a I $ b a fj e$ 

mid} befetbigt tyfitte, Ariosto's praise has pleased me more 
than it has offended me. 

Formerly betttt, bdttlt and even rotber were employed in 
the place of al$ after comparatives ; as, 5Bir rootten fteber 

m bte #anbe be$ #errn fatten, ro e b e r in bie #anbe bcr 

3Renfd)en, we would rather fall into the hands of the Lord 
than into the hands of men. 9BtC, as an adverb of manner* 
may be employed to express similarity (of manner) in com- 
parisons, but not intensity which belongs to al$, as an adverb 
of degree. Sometimes similarity in manner and similarity in 
intensity approach so near to each other in the .conception 
that they may be interchanged, but never without a shade of 
difference in meaning; as, Kebettott rote eitt Stater, a (d 
bet !8arer/"&(d Setter, affectionate in the manner of a far 
ther, as much as the father, as, or in the character of a father. 
It is inaccurate, therefore, to employ tt)ie after the compara- 
tive ; as, grower ro i e tcfy, greater than I. 

©0— ba^, so, or in such a degree that, needs no explana-. 
tion. 

Site is employed in a peculiar way after the adverb $n and 
before bafj, which will be best illustrated by examples : ©r 

tji i u aft, a I g b afl er erne fotdje £bortyeit begtenge, which 
means the same as, @r t(l gn alt, eine folate Ztfoxtftit gu 
b eg e b en, he is too old to do so foolish a thing. (gx tft J XX 

*>orftd)tig, a 1 3 b a f} er bad roagen fottte, he is too 'cautious 
to venture upon that. 

3. Adjective Clauses. 

Adjective clauses are relative constructions in which a de- 
monstrative adjective pronoun expressed or understood is the 
antecedent, and a relative adjective pronoun is the relative. 
SBBelcfjer (qualis), which, what, is the proper relative adjec- 



* See p. 269. 
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five pronoun. Set is a demonstrative relative pronoun, 
when used as a relative, and may be used for ti>elrf)er* 2Bet 
is the substantive relative pronoun. In this construction, 
the relative, as an adjective agrees with the same noun un- 
derstood in the subordinate clause, which is expressed in the 
principal clause ; as, dv tretbt cttte jhtttjt, rott tt>elcr)er 
(jhtltfl) er tticfyt lebett famt, he practises an art from which 
(art) he cannot live. Du fprtd)ft &0H 3*ttett, bte (roeldje 

3eitcn>Dergangen jmb, you speak of times which (times) 

are gone. The demonstrative is expressed in the principal 
clause only when the adjective clause is to be made emphat- 
ic; as, IDtejentgen ©Keber, roelcfye, those members 
which ; ettt f 1 d) e $, b a 3, such as. If an adjective clause 
is used substantively, or regarded as a substantive clause, it 
must take the substantive relative pronoun, as has been said 
under substantive clauses. £er and roefd)er 4 the former a 
demonstrative, the latter an interrogative adjective pronoun, 
are, therefore, used as the adjective relative pronouns. In 
the old German the demonstrative bet was the only pronoun 
so employed, and* it prevails in Luther's writings ; n)eld)er> 
originally an interrogative, what kind ? qualis ? was after- 
wards used as a relative. x 

Set, according to its demonstrative character, is generally 
used when some individual thing is to be pointed out by the 
adjective clause ; as, Sen ©pd^er/ben Dtt autfgefeit* 
bet, erblttf' id) roteberfefyrenb, the spy, whom you sent out, I 

see returning. Hence ber is always used in relative con- 
structions of the first and second persons, pointing the indi- 
viduals out demonstratively ; as, id), ber vi), I, that ; I, that 
person who. 

When the character of a thing is to be described by the ad 
jective clause, ber may still be used, but roelcfyer is the ap- 
propriate word ; as, 5Run gtbt e$ SO?enfcr)en, b i e nut etner 
nariirKcfyen Sfalage fyterju ge&oren jmb, now there are men, 
who have a native aptitude for this. @tt ©efd)Ied)t, tt> e 1 d) e $ 
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toattbeln tmrb Wit bet ©Otltte, a race, which will change with 
the sun. Hence toetdfiX is especially employed in referring 
to a noun that has the indefinite article ; as, c a man, of such 
a description.' Although webfjer properly corresponds to 
fbldjer, as qualis does to talis in Latin, still when kind or 
quality is to be distinctly pointed out, folrfjer is used, followed 
by ttrie, (such) as. ©oldjer is omitted when ttrie is followed 
by a personal pronoun in regimen, as in English, c life as we 
find it,' may stand for * such a life as we find here.' - Exam-. 

pies: £rottf ftel er mix urn ben $a&unb jeigte erne 
Stityrung, n> i e jener Keine Dienjt f i e gar mdjt mxtb toot, 

therefore he fell upon my neck and manifested a tenderness 
such as that little service by no means merited (as that little 
service by no means merited it). 2>a ttXirb ettt Slngrtff Uttb 

em SBBiberftanb, rote tyn fein glitdfid) Slugenod) gefelpt, 

then there was an onset and a resistance, such as no happy 
eye has ever yet seen (as no happy eye has ever yet seen it). 
In any other cases than those mentioned above, ber is the 
relative pronoun commonly used in adjective sentences. ©0 
was in such cases employed in former times ; but this word, 
as a relative, is now antiquated. Example : SStttet fur bte, 

f o Sud) befeibigen anb fcerfotgen, pray for those who abuse 
and persecute you. 

When place, time or manner are indicated, the adverbs 
»0, ba, ttann, a(g and nne, often take the place of the rela- 
tives ; as, ba$ 2anb, tt) 0, the land where ; bte 3^en, b a, 
the times, in which ; ber £ag, tt) e n tt, the day when ; bte 
3eit, at 3, the time when; bte 2lrt, tt)te, the manner in 
which (how). 
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CHAPTER III. 
ON THE ARRANGEMENT OF -WORDS. 



CONTAINING 



1. The Verb and its Relations. 

2. The Qualifications of the Noun. 

3. The Relation of the Noun in Regimen to its Verb. 



In German, all the members of a sentence, and all the 
words of the several members, have a definite order of ar- 
rangement, the violation of which would be, to a German ear, 
as gross as the violation of any of the grammatical laws which 
regulate the agreement and government of words. 

This order of arrangement secures, 

(1) The unity of a sentence, by which the thoughts of a 
whole sentence, or the single ideas of a clause, belonging to- 
gether, are kept from being separated. 

Die (Srbm Stoxti, — t>ie #elena jcner 3«t, befd)fiffc 

igte — bie (Srwartung iex bamafcgen 3eit. Here the two 

first members cannot be separated, nor the words of the first, 
second and fourth, as divided above, without destroying the 
unity of thought. 

(2) The due subordination of the parts of a sentence, by 
placing in general that part which is most important last, and 
all the others, according to their relative importance, before 
it, the less important always preceding the more important. 
This rule applies not to all the words singly of a whole sen- 
tence, but first to all the parts- of a sentence with reference to 
their arrangement as parts, and secondly to the single words 
or phrases in those parts. With reference to the principles 
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of arrangement a simple sentence may be divided into two 
principal parts. (1) The subject and what pertains to it. 
(2) The verb with its predicate or object. The latter is the 
more important, inasmuch as it contains the chief assertion, 
and is therefore placed last. Examples: 2He $imft ifi 

lanfl* 2>er nngefyorfatne Shxabe t> e r b t e n t ©trafc. 
dv bringt einen 33(umenfirau@« The principal 

member of this last sentence may be expanded and subdivi- 
ded into the action and its various limitations ; as, §r brirtgt 

jeben URorgen mjt einer jarten 3lnftnerff am* 
feit f e t tt e r 9Wutter einen SBtnmenftranjJ. This 

subdivision cannot be separated. If the last word, which 
gives the action its chief import follow the verb, then all the 
other words added to the last for the sake of rendering that 
import still more definite, must also follow the verb. All 
these modifying words are placed according to their relative 
importance. What does he bring? The answer is, einen 
SBbttttenffranf}, the most important word as to the nature of 
the action, brutgt* The question next in importance is, To 
whom does he bring it? (Seiner 9Rutter. The person to 
whom it is brought is of more consequence than the manner 
or time of bringing it Hence feiner SWtttter is placed next 
before 33(mnenffrau$* For the same reason, the delicate at- 
tentions being themselves more important than the time when 
they were shown, mit einer jarten Slnfmerffamf eft is placed 
next before feiner 9Wntter, and jeben SRorgen takes the least 
important place of the whole in the subdivision to which it 
belongs. 

The above is the natural order of arrangement which can 
never be changed but for special reasons. But there may be 
logical or rhetorical reasons, and then either whole sentences 
or parts of sentences may be inverted. Inversions are of two 
kinds ; the first in which the whole sentence or whole clause 
is inverted ; the second, an imperfect one, in which a single 
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word or subdivision is, for the sake of emphasis, placed either 
at the beginning or at the end of a sentence. 



SECTION L 

OF THE VERB AND ITS RELATIONS. 

There are three places here to be noticed : 

(1) That of the subject,, which comes first. 

(2) That of the copula, which stands next in order. If a 
principal verb includes the copula (which is properly the verb 
feut), the verb itself stands in the place .of the copula when 
the tense is simple, and the auxiliary when the tense is com- 
pound. 

(3) That of the predicate. Here belong not only the ad- 
jective and substantive after the copula feitt, but the infinitive 
and participle after other verbs, and the preposition in separa- 
ble verbs ; as, 

Copula. 

iff 

iff 
feib 

faitn (ntd)t) 
will's 
mu# 

ftttft (fcr)0tt) 
2>a$ 3Bafferl)ulm tautfjt 

If the predicate be a simple verb in a simple tense, and 
consequently include both copula and predicate, it always 
occupies the position of the copula, and the vacant place of 
the predicate is occupied by the object of the verb ; as, 

Subject. Copula. " Predicate. 

3br fefyet biefett Sz>ut, 

(Sfyr tfobet biefett §>x\t gefefyett)* 



Subject. 

Die £ttitft 

3f»r 
3d) 

3d) 

2>er ©emte 



Predicate. 

tang, 

mtmogfid), 

em SReiffer, 

n>artett, 

Derfudjett, 

fd)eiben, 

ab, 

unter* 
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If the copula (feilt) or an auxiliary form a part of a com- 
pound tense, as tjt gemefen, ttrirb |)abc«, Ifat tbmien, the 
auxiliary takes the place of the copula, and the participle is 
appended immediately to the proper predicate ; as, 

Subject. Copula. Predicate. 

<gr tfl front gemefen, 

3d) lja&e (ba$) fyifrenmuffen, 

3d) ba&e (mir) erjdltfen laffett, 

3flle$ fyatte (aud)) gefdjefyen fern fonnen, 

©te. Ijdtte (mdjtfo) empfangen merben fotten. 

In German, principal sentences and subordinate clauses 
differ in the arrangement of words. In the former the order 
is either natural or inverted ; in the latter there is no entire 

inversion of the order. 

\ 

1. The Arrangement of Words in Principal Sentences. 

The natural order has been already stated ; the subject oc- 
cupying the first, the copula the second, and the predicate 
the last place ; as, 



Subject. 

£a$ ffiort 
3Bir 


Copula. 

banfen 


Predicate. 

fret, 


2>er britte URamt 
2Bir 


fyat (utter?) 

foa 

Kefen 


fcetrogen, 
fcerforen fetn, 
fort. 



Inversion of the Principal Clause. 

In inverted sentences, the subject does not stand first, but 
follows the copula. An inversion takes place when the sub- 
ject, the predicate, or the copula, is to be rendered emphatic 
by its position, and when an object or oblique case is placed 
at the head of a sentence. 

(1) When the subject is to have a particular emphasis it is 
put after the copula, and the pronoun e£ takes its place as a 
grammatical subject ; as, 
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Copula. Subject. * Predicate. 

(?$ ftnb S3erbred)ert begattgen, 

& fatttt bcr ^r6mmfle(tttd)ttnt^rtebcn)lcben / 
d$ !>ebt b i e $ r e i b e 1 1 (tyre $abne) anf* 

(2) When the predicate is to be made emphatic, it ex- 
changes places with the subject; as, 

Predicate. * Copula. • Subject. 

(Srttfi tfl ba$ ?eben, 

(Sefiegt - bat ber5Rntb, 

. ©terben njuffeu 2ltte* 

(3) When the copula is to be made emphatic, that also 
exchanges places with the subject, which occurs only in in- 
terrogations, imperatives, (and the subjunctive or condi- 
tional of tttogett, expressing a wish), and in very emphatic 
declarations; as, ^ 

Copula. Subject. ' Predicate. 

$ a tt tt ba$ gcfef)cljert ? 

©et -(2>u) n>ifff ontmctt ! 

SSI & 6) t e er (bod)) gegetttrarttg fein ! 

5B a r t 3b* (bod) fonfl) fo frof) ! 

(4) An oblique case is often made the most prominent 
word in the whole sentence by being placed first. In this 
instance also the subject and the copula exchange places, 
and the predicate remains in its own place ; as, 

Copula. Subject. Predicate. 

9R a v i a 9 © tit a r t bat fein ©Inrf tidjer befdjufct, 
5Rurt)DnSbIem famt (Sbte* jtammen, 

5R ie tt>erben nrir (Did) mebr) betretem 

Remark. 9Jte is equivalent to the oblique case, at no time. 
Thus relative adverbs* t come under the same rule as oblique # 
nouns. 

* See p. 266. 
33 
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Not only relative adverbs, but most conjunctions, placed 
at the head of a sentence, produce an inverted sentence in 
the same way. The conjunctions unb, ober, aftetn, fonbent 
and beitlt, however, never produce an inversion, as they al- 
ways stand loosely at the beginning of a sentence, and are 
never immediately connected with the predicate. The same 
is true of abet and n&mftd), though they may stand within 
the clause. (Enftpeber is used sometimes with, and some- 
times without an inversion. If an adverb, or conjunction, 
stand eUiptically at the beginning of a sentence, i. e. if they 
be separated by a comma, so as not to be a constituent part 
of the clause, no inversion takes place ; as, 3 a, ba£ ifl Wafyr. 

£ o d), ber ©etrue fdjlaft % ft r tt> a b v, man nrirb it)tt bit* 
ten. 3a freilicf) / er tfl utttf etn ©tem be$ 2fofiojJe$. 

When a causal adverbial clause precedes the principal 
clause, the latter is inverted ; as, £atnit fie atlbre ^anbe 

ntdjt erf aufe ; 6 o t i d) bte meinen an. 

The subject generally stands immediately after the copula 
in inverted sentences, but if the subject is to receive particu- 
lar stress, it is placed after the the principal object also, and 
is thus made to occupy a more important place ; as, @g jtfcen 

nebeit @iuf> nod) eb(e JRdnner, instead of, (£d * jtfcen 
eble Scanner, etc. 

2. Arrangement of Words in Subordinate Clauses. 

In subordinate clauses, the subject occupies the first, the 
predicate the second, and the copula the third place ; as, 

(Principal clause.) Subject. Predicate. Copula. 

I)teg ^eiligt^um, ba$ fo ftreng tteroabtf wnrb, 

2)er, beffen £erj rein ift, 

3d) tt>eif$, baf 31)* fcerflanbig fetb, 

2Beil, id) meinem SfBttten tren bin, 

2Benn, e$ bafyth fommen foCte. 

Only when something is represented as logically possible 
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by the subjunctive with the omission of the conjunction, is the 
arrangement the same as in a principal sentence ; as, 3fyr 

gfoubt, bet $ e r j o g fet entfegt din ©Ibot melbet, 
94egen$berg fet genommetu 3d) foffe 2>td) itidjt, 
2> tt f e g rt e ft mid) bentt, (unless thou bless me). 

When an auxiliary or other verb is connected with the in- 
finitive so as to form a compound tense, the copula is com- 
monly, for the sake of rhythm, placed before the predicate ; 

as, $amt id) bergefien, n>ie'$ t> a t te t ontmcn fornten ? in- 
stead of, tt>ie'$ t ommen f intrten I) & 1 1 e* 

It is on account of rhythm also that m subordinate clauses 
fettt or fyabetl, as a copula, is often omitted ; as, 3d) ttertor 

nid)t 8lUe$, ba foldjer gfreunb im Ungludf mtr geblieben 
(ifl)* 9BBa$ roar mem Danf bafitr, bag id), em treuer 
giirfletif nedjt, ber SBolfer gfad) auf mid) geburbet (batte), 
biefen $rteg, ber nur ifyn grog gemadjt (rjat), bie gftrften 
3af)lentaffen (batte)? 

An inversion of the order of words does not take place in 
subordinate clauses. If the subject, however, is to be ren- 
dered emphatic, it is placed in the position of the principal 
object (noun in the oblique case), after one or more objects 
less important See the last remark on principal clauses. 



SECTION IL 

ON THE QUALIFICATIONS OP THE NOUN. 

The attributive word generally follows immediately after 
the principal noun which it qualifies ; as, £ie ©ttabe ber 

©rof en,£ie ©unft ber ©eroaltige^bte gorberung 
ber £batigett, bie SRetgttrtg ber 5Renge,bie ?iebe 
ber Sinjeltten, 2(tte$ roanbett auf unb ttieber, ofyne 
bajj n>ir eg feftyalten fonnen. 

The adjective only precedes its substantive; as, ©It 
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ftetner SRfttm, emgrofletf $ferb, ein furger Sinn, 
tin lauge$ ©djroert, mu$ etn$ bent anbcrn tyelfeiu In 

old German the adjective often followed its noun, and this 
order of the words is still found in several expressions ; such 

as, 9Rem Satcr f e I i g ; 3 c b« ©utben r r; e t n i f *♦ 

If several adjectives belong to one substantive, the one 
which is to have the emphasis is placed last, if there is any 
distinction between them in this respect ; as, @n after *> c r* 

biett ter $rieg$maun. 

If one adjective qualify the entire expression of a noun and 
another adjective, it stands before both and has the emphasis ; 
as, @ine alt* beutfcfje S3ibe( (a German Bible which is old). 

Adjective pronouns and numerals also precede such ex- 
pressions, but without the emphasis ; as, ?a$t mix me in 

fretetf gebetu ID r e i eble ©rafeu folgen. Here belong also 
fein, atte, mandje, tuel, n>emg, mefyr, mem'ger, mefyrere and 
ganj. 

^(Iteilt/. generally, and atte, frequently, follow their noun. 

The inverted Order of Arrangement. 

An inversion takes place when either the adjective or the 
principal noun which governs the genitive is to be rendered 
emphatic ; as, Die $au$fran b i e 1 1 u g e, instead of, bte 
Huge j?au$frau ; Der Iffielt d n b e ; 2>eg jlatfer'S S5art 

This inversion is scarcely allowable with the genitive of pre- 
dicate, or the genitive of object. In old German it was very 
common in those genitives which expressed the relations of 
kindred, of which several expressions are still in use ; as, 

SKeinee" SSater'S S3 ruber; QrbrKcrjer itute $tuber; 

$Utbe$ $ \ n b e r. It is faulty to use such expressions as, 

be$ 2eben$ S3 a u m ; ber 3 e *t*® e i ft/ where the last noun 

is not emphatic. 
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SECTION ffl. 

ON THE RELATION OF THE NOUN IN REGIMEN TO ITS VERB. 

The place of the noun in regimen, both in principal sen- 
tences and in subordinate clauses, is before the predicate, or 
in the vacancy left when the predicate is* wanting. See the 
second class of examples under section first. 

The Natural Order of Principal Sentences. 
Subject. Copula. Predicate. 

2>u Ijaft beg §erjen6 ©timme(mcr)t)bejrr)utigen 

25u roottteft alien btefen ©lanj aertofien? 

<8r raft bteSWenfdjen an, 

@em 



2^ } Magjt jufetnemSRetter 



« 



The Inverted Order of Principal Sentences. 
Copula. Subject. Predicate. 

#aft 25u SRtcfyt* fcerfcfjnriegett ? 

®et}tn mir nad) ^arntf)en(ntd)t) juriicf? 

The Order of Words in Subordinate Clauses. 
Subject. Predicate. Copula. 

D6 3br (guren^errn aerratfyen n>oHt, 

2>af5 25u mit einem 9Bort betrogen tt>crbe(l, 

SGBenn Du i I) tt (iticfyt) lo$ fli6t, 

SBemt ein Saufcfjer m i ct> " erfpfifyte* 

The Order of several successive Nouns in Regimen. 

It has already been said that these are arranged according 
to their relative value, the less important always preceding 
the more important. 

In particular : 

1. A relative word which depends .on another for its sig- 

33* 
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nification precedes the word which is significant of itself; as, 

2Bie fott man ft e burrf) U e b e r r e tru n g leiten ? 3d) 
werbe £td) feinem 3lad)bav retdjen, #ter fag id) 
oft gebanfent>o((* 3d)rotKmid) i)ier juDeinem 
Diettft tferbinben.. 

2. A noun which stands in an adverbial phrase, precedes 
the one which stands as the complement of the verb ; as, 
3fK id) J u S3 r a n b e i $ (the place where) b i e 98 a d) e 

getban* 5Ran ftebt ben gluf b i n a b (down the river) 
bte b n n t e n- @ d) t flFe gleitem ©ffttffid), n>er Don feu 
sent ©aben (whence) fold) ein S3ortI)eil gieljen 
fann* spappenbeim jiarb gleid) am fotgenben Stage 
jtt Setpjig an feinen 5Bunben* 

3. The appropriate case for a person (the dative) precedes 

that for a thing ;• as, Qrrtpeife Detnem5Retfier2)eine 
@unil. ©o fefcejt Du ber en>ig regen,ber Ijetfc 
fam fdjaffenben Gbttoait bte falte £eufe.t& 
faufl entgegem 

4. The accusative precedes -the genitive and expressions 
of destination or result ; as, 3t)t JnXingt bte 5Rtd)ter, ben 

©djnfbtgen be$ 3Rorbe£ lo$$ufpred)en. 3d) toiU 
metn eigen ©elbft ju ibrem ©etbfl ertioeitenu 
Die ©eringfrfjafcung beg ?eben$ unb be$ ©gentfynmS fonnte 
furdjtfame S3 it r g e r in tofffiifyne (gmporer 
i>eraant>ehu 

5. Words relating to time and place generally precede 
those participles and those adverbial phrases which imply 
some action or feeling connected with the verb ; as, ©ibt e$ 

©eifler in ber Suft, bte jtt>ifd)en Qrrb' nnb jjimmel 
berrfdjenb fdjroeben? £u fottjl in biefen £agen 

mit ^reubett (action or feeling connected with the 

verb) meine jjitnfte febn. 2ffg id) eine lange 9}adjt 
in frommer 31 n b a d) t (connected action) nnter biefem 

* Se* Chapter I. S*«t, I»U & 
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S3aum gefeffett. The adverbial phrase of place (Uttter btefcw 
95aiint) seems here to be an exception ; but there is a general 
rule, limiting the one given above in regard to place, to 
which this case belongs. When such verbs of place (those 
which directly involve the idea of place) as, ttJObtten, jlefyen, 

fffcett, liegen, flerfen, fietten, fefcen, fegen, fityren, fenben, 

etc., take with them nouns of place, so as to receive from 
them their full meaning, the latter always stand after all the 
nouns, and nearest to the verb. 

Those nouns and phrases that express cause (instrumental, 
final or efficient), also follow those of time and place, except 
when nouns of place are connected with the verbs just 

named: SBSte £u braufjen auf bem bergigen ffiege 
burtf) SRennen uitb Springe n (instrumental cause) 
ergefct un$ Ijaft t&r iji gu feiti er @rl)ofung (final 

cause) auf$ Sattb gegogen (a verb involving the idea of 
place, and requiring its comphmental noun of place to be 
next before itself). 

6. Words of time precede those of place ; as, Sa£ ©ttte 

ftegt nng oft fo fern* @rn>ar £ag$ fcorfyer nad) 
S3am6erg gerittem 

7. An adverb of manner, when the verb is in a compound 
tense, precedes the word or phrase which it qualifies ; as, 

#crt man un$ bte Sofyimng u m f o n ft t>erfprod)eu ? £ann 
n>itt id) g e r rt ju ©runbe getjen (ju ©runbe gefyen is a 

phrase which stands for a simple verb, to perish). In such 
idiomatic phrases as, ju ©runbe gefyen, JU £iiffe fommen, 
urn SRatl) fragen, gu ©runbe richten, tn$ SBerf fe&en, ju 
©tanbe 6ringen, bet ©ette fe&en, tm ©ttcfye lafien, £ro$ 
bieten, tm 3«ume fatten, fefl batten, (iilfe fiefyen, gefangen 

nefymen, etc., the position of the other words is with reference 
to the verbs, the same as the position of the separable p arti- 
cles in compound verbs, i. e. they are placed immediately 
before the verb, or if there be no auxiliary, at the end of the 
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clause; as, <gr t)at eitt grofSW SBerf ju ©tattbe ge* 
brad) t, he has accomplished a great work. $6mgfid)e$ 

83tat g e b' td) bem SRafenben ntdjt 9> r e i $, I will not expose 

royal blood to the maniac (^)rei6 geben). 

Pronouns generally precede other relative words, i. e. those 
which depend on something else for their import ; as, 3Bir 

befprecfjett ba£ }itttad)fl. 3d) Ijab* tfyn t)eute nidjt 
gefefyen. 

The personal pronoun precedes demonstrative pronouns, 
and the pronoun ed precedes all others except reflexive pro- 
nouns; as, (gr i)at mix bad erjtifylt <£r bat e$ mix 
erjafyft. 

With the personal pronouns the case for things (accusa- 
tive) precedes that for persons (dative); as, 3d) toiU &td) 

i f) m aorftetteiu 2Ba$ t b n d it d) nribrig tnadjt, madjt i \) it 
tn t r n>ert^ 

The reflexive pronouns precede all others including ed ; 

as, (it ldf?t ft c 1)'$ gefatten, ©te f onnte ft c \) i \) t e r md)t 
erwebren. • 

Adverbs of time generally precede others. 

Inversion of the Order of Words connected with the Noun 

in Regimen. 

Inversions of this kind take place when either the predicate 
or the subordinate noun in regimen* is to be made emphatic 

The predicate is made emphatic by being placed at the 
beginning of the sentence ; as, 93 e t ft e I) e tt (often ffe mtr 

in mcinen *pfanetu ©eretntget tt>ar SSoijetm toon ben 
©adjfcn. 9Begger»orfen {jab' td) ©d)tt>ert unb ©djttb. 

The subordinate noun in regimen is rendered emphatic by 
being placed after the other noun in regimen, and immedi- 



* By nouns in regimen here are meant the direct or remote 
objects of a verb only. The indirect object may be with, or 
without a preposition. 
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ately before the predicate. The subordinate noun is hereby 
made the principal noun, just as in English any word may 
be made the principal word in a sentence by emphasis in 

speaking; as, @x briicft be$ $ctifer$ ?anber mit be$ 
# a i f e r $ £ e e r* 2anber and.^eer ar © tne nouns in ques- 
tion, be$ $Clifer$ being but a qualifying word equivalent to 

an adjective. Sffiir muffen ba$ SBBerf in btefen nixd)* 
jt e n £ a g e n wetter f orbern. 

There are two ways in which either the principal, or the 
subordinate noun in regimen may be rendered emphatic. 
(1) By placing them at the beginning of the sentence; but 
this inversion takes place only in the principal clause of a 

sentence; as, 3lid) t ttyid) ttg fd)ten er mm 3lm2l6enb 

fcfyfigt man erfl ba$ $au$. (2) By. putting them quite at 
the end of a sentence ; as, SGBir fyaben btefen 93eben mt$ er* 
fcfyaffen bnrd) nnferer jjanbe $Ui$. 

. Nouns dependent on attributive adjectives, or on partici- 
ples, precede the governing word in the order of their relative 

importance; as, Die SStlber ftettten ein toon etnerruf* 
ftfdjen (SNfabre gegen bie Znvten erfedjtene$ 

5£reffen ttor. Such constructions are easily analyzed thus : 
' A battle fought,' — ' A battle fought against the Turks/ — ' A 
battle fought against the Turks by a Russian squadron.' In 
the English the words follow ' a battle fought? just in the 
order in which they precede erfod)tene$ 5£reffen in German. 
Only when the adjective or participle follows its noun, 
analogous to the manner of a noun in apposition, can the 
dependent word be made emphatic by following the adjective ; 

as, Urn bie ?orfen roinbct jTct) ein Diabem, gefiiget an d b e nt 
fofMicfyflen ©efietn. @r trat gum ©rafen, rafd) j u r 
Z \) a t unb ojfen be$ &erful)rer$ 9t a t b. 

Arrangement of words in Compound Sentences. 

In compound sentences subordinate clauses generally stand 
in the places of the nouns and adjectives which they represent. 
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1. Those substantive clauses which stand as a nominative 
in a principal sentence are generally placed at the beginning 
of the whole sentence ; but it is placed at the end of the 
whole sentence by an inversion, when either the substantive 
clause itself, or the verb of the principal clause is to be made 
emphatic ; as, U8er fcJOit (grgebung fprtd)t (nominative clause), 

foil red)t(e6 fettu 2Ba$ grau »or alter tft (nominative), 
ba$ tft tt)m gottKcfj, $ann fein (principal clause), bag feitte 
3n>ecf e X)etnem 2Bitnfd) begegnen (nominative) ; botfj ba$ 
fantt nfrnmermebr fein SEBiffe fein (principal clause), bag 
jCu, »te ein DerKebteS 9Rabd)en £td) gebdrbeft (nominative 
clause). 

2. Those substantive clauses which form the complemen- 
ts object of the verb generally precede the predicate, or take 
its place, if one word is both copula and predicate ; as, $etn 

£aifer farm, roa$ unfer ill, t>erfd)enfen. 3*fco fagt 
tmr, n>ir bte greunbe ftnb. 

But as the substantive clauses are generally substituted for 
the principal noun of the leading sentence, they are commonly 
placed at the end ; and those which are introduced by bag, 
as well as those which omit bag and have the arrangement of 
a principal sentence always stand at the end ; as, 3d) t)ab' 

gett)an,tt>a$ id) nidjt laffen f onnte* Sr felbft t>ertraute 
nrir,bag er jnnt ©djmeben roolie ubergebtu 3<t| 
futjrte an, © i e fydtten fiber unfer ^inb beftimmt 

If either the principal or the subordinate clause is to be 
made emphatic, the substantive clause is placed first ; as, 

9Ba$ id) *>ermod)t tjab' id) gettyam Dag id) mir 
felbfi gefyore, tt)eig td) nun* 

When a substantive clause depends on a noun, the clause 
follows immediately after the noun ; as, 3ur ©ett>at)r, bag 

id) dud) fenbe bringt ifym bte^ ©cfjreibem If, however, 

the noun be the object of the verb in the principal clause, 
and the substantive clause express the main idea of the prin- 
cipal clause, the substantive clause is placed at the very end ; 
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«s, £af>* 3f)t SSefe^f gegeben, bag man i I) n $ u r it cf* 

tt>etfe« In this example the clause does not follow imme- 
diately after the noun, SJefebf, on which it depends. 

3. An adjective clause generally follows immediately the 
noun which it qualifies ; as, Da ifl bet $abn, bet mid) 

btnitbertruge* Die ©jr', bie tf)m gebnbrt (due 

him), geb* id) ibttt gem* But if the adjective clause express 
the main idea of the whole sentence, it generally comes after 
the predicate, as well as after the noun ; as, 2U$ td) bie 9?a* 

men nannte (predicate), bie im ©ebtrg bem fcanb* 

mann ^ e i fig jtnb* This construction is allowable only 
when the predicate (nannte) is very near the noun qualified 

(9?amen). 

4. Adverbial clauses generally stand in the places appro- 
priate to adverbs ; i. e. before the predicate ; as, 2ltte$ Werbe, 

tt>ie e $ b a m a I $ war, t>ottbrad)t. But if the adverbial 

clause is to -receive an emphasis, it is generally placed at the 
beginning of the sentence, or after the predicate; as, 9Bie 

im ?anb bet SSoget fpielet, mag (id) Seber gfttltd) 
Zban. ©ie rmrb geridjtet (predicate), n> o ft e f r e tt e I te» 

When adverbial clauses express a logical ground, real, 
possible, or adversative, they generally form the first member 

ofa full period; as, SBBetl mm ber geinb fo mdd)* 
tig, unb fein <5d)u£ fcom $onig mebr ju fyof* 
fen; baben fie einmfitbtg ben 23efd)luf} gefaft, fid) bent 
SSnrgunb ju nbergebem #dtteft Dn t>om 9Ben* 

f d) e n beflYrftetS gebad)t (possible cause, condition) ; 

Dn Ijdtteft befler and) gefyanbelt An inversion of the or- 
der of the two members, gives emphasis to the adverbial 
clause. If the ground or reason is merely grammatical and 
has no great logical force, it comes under the general rules 
of adverbial clauses given above; as, Die Station afmad)t 

bet Wieberfdnber, bie, roenn ft e fcotfjdbltg mar (a 

grammatical condition, ofa subordinate character), aud btet* 

taufenb 9>ferben beftefyen foffte* 
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• 
Adverbial clauses of time and those of comparison made 

by n>te, when they are long, generally constitute the first 

member of a period (i. e. two extended members combined 

into one sentence); as, 2Ug ber S3oben nicfyt mefyr 

©nitgen that ber 3ftM *>** SSolftf, ba jogen jte 

I)inu6er jum fcr)n>argen 93erg. 



CHAPTER IV.» 



CONTAINING 



1. The Composition of Words. 

2. Purism. 



SECTION I. 



OP THE COMPOSITION OP WORDS. 

By this operation, the German Language has the means of 
creating new terms, out of its own substance, and of supply- 
ing itself with expressions, for any idea that may arise. 
Though almost every tongue possesses this resource, to a cer- 
tain degree, yet the German enjoys the advantages, resulting 
from it, more amply than others. It is rich in compounds, 
and has the faculty of exercising its formative power, to a 
considerable latitude, under certain easy and useful restric- 
tions. The Greek language may perhaps exceed it in the 
number of compound words, with which the vocabulary 
abounds ; but it must yield to the German, in the conve- 
nience, and precision, with which the act of composition is 
managed. 

. * This chapter and Part III. on Prosody are adopted from 
Nohden.— Ed. 
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A compound word is produced by the union of two or more 
terms into one. Such expressions, therefore, as these : news- 
paper, tablecloth, fortune-teller, bosom-friend, winter-season x 
bookbinder, bookseller, watchmaker, belong to that class. 

The rules for composition, which are tacitly acknowledged,. 
in German, and ought be uniformly observed, are these two: 

Rule I. A compound word should consist of two distinct 
and clear ideas. The terms, which enter into the composi- 
tion, must furnish two ideas ; and these ideas must be so 
perspicuous, that, when combined in one word, they may, at 
the first perception, render it intelligible. They ought to 
bring into the compound neither obscurity nor ambiguity. 

Rule IT. The prior term of the compound should define 
and limit the other. Hence «the first component may be call- 
ed the definite, or particular termr and the second, the fun- 
damental, or general For example : Winter-season. Two 
terms, giving two distinct ideas, winter and season. The 
latter is the fundamental, or general, term, which by the 
former, winter, is defined and limited. Season is thereby 
circumscribed, and confined, and confined to one particular 
kind. Newspaper, — paper is undetermined, and liable to be 
variously conceived : but a definite term, news, being joined 
with it, the acceptation of the word is particularized : it spe- 
cifies what paper is meant. Watchmaker,- — a maker is a 
person that makes any thing ; but the prior term watch, de- 
fines his art of making, and shows to what particular object 
it is limited. 

These are the two rules of composition, to which some 
further observations are now to be added. 

1. In substantive compounds, the second component, or 
fundamental term, generally furnishes the gender. 

2. When two words are joined together, without the cir- 
cumstance stated in the second rule, of the one's defining the 
other, such words are not to be regarded as compounds. Two 
terms may be in connection, without that qualification, stand- 

34 
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ing merely in apposition to one another. Such are Prince 
Bishop, Empress Queen, These words imply that one per- 
son has two attributes ; which, in other instances, would be 
linked by means of a conjunction ; as, Emperor and King, 
Doctor and Professor : but the first term cannot be said to 
define and circumscribe the second. It is, therefore, wrong 
to write such words in one. All that may be allowed, in 
compliance with custom, is to unite them by the sign of 
hyphen; as, Prince-Bishop, Queen-Empress, or Empress- 
Queen. 

3. It may be considered as a subordinate precept, after 
those two rules have been duly put into practice, that the 
compound should neither be too long, nor harsh to the ear. 
Respecting the length, it may be remarked, that, when it is 
insisted that two terms, containing two ideas, should consti- 
tute the compound, this does not preclude a previous com- 
pound from being employed in the composition. Though 
one of the terms be a compounded word, yet, in the compo- 
sition for which it is required, it is supposed to give only one 
simple idea. For example : ba$ ©ilberbergmerf, the silver 
mine, consisting of ©tf ber, silver, and SSergmerf, a mine, 
has, for its second terra, a compound word, 33ergft>erf $ for 
this is to be analyzed into 83erg, a mountain, and 3Ccrf, work ; 
yet the idea which this word affords towards the composition 
of ©ifberbergroerf, is simply one. Consequently, words 
may be doubly, or more times, compounded, without being 
disqualified from serving to a new composition according to 
the second rule. But on that account the intimation is here 
given, that it is not advisable to make the composition too 
long. If, however, it be found necessary to admit such 
words, the sign of hyphen (?) is resorted to in order to break 
their extended appearance; as, ©etterafc^etbjeugmetfter, 
Master General of the Ordnance ; 3leid)fc®etievaU$el'0mcvt* 
fcfyatt, Field-marshal General of the Empire.* 

* The practice of forming long words by composition has 
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4. The sign of hyphen is, moreover, employed, when 
either both components, or one of them, are foreign words; 
as, bad \Rt'\&)&Collegium, the council of the Empire ; bad 
€Wmtna£-(S)ericf)t, the criminal court of justice; ber Justitz- 
SRatb, a counsellor of justice ; bad Intelligenz-S&latt, a paper 
for advertisements ; bad Intelligcnz-Comtoir, the advertising 
office; bad Justitz-Cottegium, the court of justice. Not un- 
frequently those foreign words are written in their own type, 
as is done in these examples. 

5. By the process of composition are produced — 
(1) Substantives, in the following manner: 

(a) Both terms being Substantives. — Examples i bte 
Sfbenbffttnbe, the evening hour ; from ber SJbenb, the evening, 
and bie (Stltnbe, the hour : ber SIpfetbaitm, the apple-tree , 

bcr 2tyfcl, and ber Saunt : bad 3?atl)band, the council- 
house; ber 9iatf), bad &aud: ber 2lr6eitdfobn, wages for 
work ; bte Slrbett, ber 2obn : ber Sonntag, Sunday ; bte 
Sonne, ber S£ag : ber ©ottedbienfl, divine service ; ©oft, 
God, ber Stenfl, the service : ber 5j>elbenmutb> heroic cour- 
age ; ber £etb, the Hero, ber 9Mutb, the courage : bie £er* 
jendgtite, goodness of heart; bad #er$, bie ©itte, 

(b) The first term being an Adjective. — £>te ®VQ$miltt) f 
magnanimity ; grof}, great, ber 9Rutb, spirit : bie ©d)tt>er* 
mutb, heaviness of spirit, melancholy ; fcf)r»er, heavy, ber 
9Wntb, spirit : bie Sigenliebe, self-love ; etgen, proper, and 

bte ?iebe. 

(c) A Numeral the first term. — £er ©reifttfj, the tripod ; 

brei, three, ber gfnj, the foot : bad Sierecf, the square ; fcier, 

four, bie (Scfe, the corner : bad 3ld)terf, the octagon ; ad)t, 
eight 

(d) The Pronoun ©efbft the first term.—Qat ®elb(tge* 
fi'tM, self-feeling ; bad ©efi'tl)! : bie (Selbjtyriifung, self-ex- 

sometimes been carried to great extremes, in such words, for 

example, as, 9teicf)doberf)oflamtd}eitungdfd)reiber* 
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animation ; bte ^rJifung : bet ©etfcftfcfyttfj, a spring gun ; 
bet @d)lt@, an instrument for shooting. 

(e) A Verb the first term — £er fedjtbobett, the fencing- 
school ; fed)ten, to fence, bcr SSoben, the floor : bic ffleit* 
batffl, the riding-school ; reitetl, to ride, bie 33at)tt, the course, 
the ground : ba£ ffiartgetb, pay for waiting, for attendance ; 
Wartett, to wait, ba$ ©efb, money. 

(f) -4. Particle the first term, such as, ah, an, eut, etc. — 
Die Slbretfe, the departure ; bie Sfaftmft, the arrival ; ber 
(£ingang, the entrance. 

(2) Adjectives. 

(a) A Substantive being the first term. — Stugettbrettf), 
rich in virtue ; bie £ltgenb, virtue, reicrj, rich : t raftttott, 
full of strength, or power ; bie jftaft, fcott : etefaft, cold as 
ice ; ba$ <gi$, f aft : gofbgef b, yellow as gold ; ba$ ©ofb, 

gelb : pecfyfcfymarj, black as pitch ; bo$ <ped), fdjwarj : got* 

te$furcf)tig, pious, fearing God ; ©Ott, God, and fttrdjtig (an 
adjective, unusual out of composition) : fytilf^bebutftig, des- 
titute, wanting help ; bie £ttffe, bebitrftig. 

(b) An Adjective the first term.— r?eid)tfertig, thoughtless, 
flighty ; bettbfalt, light blue ; freirottttg, voluntary ; altf f Ug, 
wise as an old man. 

(c) A Numeral the first term. — Dreiecfig, three-cornered, 
triangular; niererfig, quadrangular, square; fed)$fu#ig, six- 
footed ; arf)tfeitig, having eight sides. 

(d) A Particle the first term. — SJbfyangtg, dependent; 
anfidnbig, becoming; ubermiitf)ig, overbearing, insolent; 
Jitf Uttfrig, future ; ungfaubig, unbelieving ; mtgerecrjt, unjust. 

(e) A Verb the first term. — ©enfttHtrbtg, memorable; 
benfen, to think of, and ttwrbtg, worthy : babfttcrjtig, avari- 
cious ; baben, to have, and bie ©ttrf)t, eager desire, mania : 

Keben&tmrbt'g, lovely, amiable; fteben, to love, ttnirbtg, 

worthy: fobettSWettb, praiseworthy ; foben, to praise, X0txtt) f 
deserving. 
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(3) Verbs. 

(a) A Substantive being the first term. — SBranbfcfyagett, 
to raise contributions by the menace of fire; ber SSratlb, 
fire, fd)a£en, to raise contributions : (ufhtXMbefrt, to walk 
for pleasure, to take a walk ; bte 2ufl, pleasure, ttNMbefn, to 
walk : ttetteifent/ to emulate ; bie SEBette, the wager, com- 
petition, etfern, to be eager, or zealous : r»etterfeucf)ten, to 
lighten without thunder ; ba$ SBBetter, the weather, the tem- 
pest, (eucfjten, to shine : {janbfyaben, to handle ; bte Qanb, 

the hand, fyabett, to have : et)ebred)en, to commit adultery ; 
bte (Stye, the wedlock, brecfjett, to break. 

(b) An Adjective the first term. — SBoftbrittgen, to accom- 
plish ; bottjtefjen, to execute ; fcott* 

(c) A Particle the first term. — This species of composi- 
tion has been treated of at large, in Part I. Chap. V. Sect. 7. 

(4) Participles. 

A Substantive being the first term. — (a) The present par- 
ticiple: (Sbrftebettb, loving honour, generous, noble; bte 

(gfyre, the honour, fiebenb, loving : gefeggebenb, legislative ; 
ba$ ©efefc, the law, gebenb, giving : tt>ad)babenb, having the 
guard, being on duty, as an officer ; bte 2Bad)e, the guard, 
Jjabenb, having. — (b) The Preterite participle: SBhtmettbe* 
f rdnjt, crowned with flowers ; bte 93fame, the flower, be* 
fr&ttjt, crowned : fdjneebebecft, covered with snow ; ber 

©djnee, snow, bebccft, covered i feegeboren, bom of the sea ; 
bie ©ee, the sea, geboren, bom.* 

* This last composition in particular affords that variety of 
highly picturesque compound epithets, of which the late Bar- 
oness de Stael Holstein says, in her work on Germany : " Un des 
grands avantages des dialectes Germaniques en poesie, c'est la 
varivte et la beaute de leurs epithetes. L'Allemand, sous ce 
rapport, aussi peut se comparer an Grec. L'on sent dans un 
seul m6t plusieurs images, com in e dans la note fondamentale 
d'un accord on entend les autres sons dout il est compos'', ou 
comme de certaines couleurs reveillent en nous la sensation de 
eel les qui en dependent L'on ne dit en Francois que ce que 
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(5) Particles. 

Compounded with Particles. — JBottttfirtg, forward; jU* 
Ttttf, back; fymeht, into; fyeraug, out of ; mttt)itt, therefore ; 

baber, thence ; nunmetjr, now. 

6. The components often remain unaltered; as, typfeU 
Baunt, Utyrmacfyer, tngertbretcf) ; but, in many instances, the 
first term undergoes some change, either by letters being 
added, or omitted. 

(I) Letters added. 

eg ; as, ber ©Ottegbtenjt, divine service ; from ®ott : bte 
©etftegfraft, power of mind ; ber ©eift : bte itobegnotl), 

agony of death ; bet SCob. 

f ; as, bag £unme[gltcf)t, the light of heaven; ber #tm* 
tttel : ba£ (Sfefgobr, an ass's ear, the corner of a leaf in a 
book turned down, a dog's ear ; bet @fe( : bag 2(r beifgfyaug, 

the workhouse ; bte Slrbeit : ber ®e6urt$tag, the birth-day ; 
bte ©eburt : bag ijttlfgmtttef, means of assistance, resource ; 
bte #«(fe. 

ttg, ettg ; as, bte ^rtebettgfeter, the celebration of peace ; 
ber gfrtebe : bte £erjenggitte, goodness of heart ; bag £erg* 

Those additional letters mark the genitive case, in the first 
component. 

e ; as, bag #erjeteib, affliction of heart ; bag ijerg : bte 

SDKfietfyat, the misdeed, the crime ; from the particle img : 
ber spferbeargt, the horse-doctor, the farrier ; ber *J>ferbeftt#, 
the cloven foot, the horse's foot ; bag ^>ferb : ber ©anfebra* 

ten, the roasted goose ; bte ©attg, the goose. 

Ton veut dire, et You ne voit point errer autour des paroles ces 
nuages a mille formes, qui entourent la poesie des langues du 
Nord, et reveillent une foule de souvenirs." We may say: 

bag ftfjroerbtnwanbefnbe j^oirmrieb, the heavily moving along 

horned cattle ; beg $ieerg ftfdjnrittTlttefttbe gluten, the wa- 
ters of the sea swarming with fish ; bag borftenumftcirrete 

5Balbfd)Weitt, the wild boar roughly beset all over with bris- 
tles; bte fd)&ttgefa>rbeten ©cfytflt, the beautifully grappled 
jships, etc. 
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In these examples, the e is inserted for the sake of eu- 
phony. 

It, or ctt ; as, ba$ ?$reubenfeft, the festival of joy, the ju- 
bilee ; bie ^retibe : ba$ EradjenMut, dragon's blood ; ber 
2)radt)e : ber #elbenmutb, heroic courage ; ber £elb, the 

hero : ba$ £trtenfeben, pastoral life ; ber S)\Xt, the herds- 
man : ber 33auewfloI$, vulgar pride; ber 93auer, the rustic, 
the clown. 

The additional it, or en, is the ancient genitive singular of 
feminine nouns, or the ordinary genitive case ; in others it is 
the plural number of nouns of the new form of declension.* 

er ; as, ber ©erfittfyen, the omelet ; ba$ ©, the egg, and 
ber JEttdpn, the cake : bie aStfberfcfyrift, figurative writing ; 
bd$ S3Ub, the image, figure, and bte ©cfyrtft, the writing : 
bie SBetberKfi, craft of women ; ba$ ffietb, the woman, and 
bte Sift, the cunning. 

The letters er are inserted for euphony. 

t, only in two very ancient compounds : bte Sftacfyttgalt, 
the nightingale ; and ber SBrfiuttgctm, the bridegroom. 

(2) Letters omitted. 

e, in substantives ; as, bte (Snbfplbe, the final syllable ; 
ba$ Sttbe, the end: bte ©rbfolge, the succession; ba$ 
(§T&e, the inheritance, bte ^olge, the act of following, or suc- 
ceeding : ber ©onntag, Sunday ; bte Sonne : ber $irfdf)* 
fount, the cherry-tree ; bte $trftf)e. 

en, in infinitives ; as, ber §ecf)tboben, the fencing-school ; 
fed)ten, to fence : bte 9tett6al>n, the riding-school ; retten, 
to ride: benfmftrbtg, memorable ; benfen, to think of, and 
ttHtrbtg, worthy : fyabfucf)tig, avaricious ; t)a6en, to have. 

These omissions arise from the radical syllable of the first 
component being only employed in the composition. 

7. When two words are so compounded as to preserve a 
twofold idea, it is a composition by conjunction ; as fyxdjfc 

* See p. 96, and Third Declension, p. 101. 
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jdger, a hunter of foxes. When the two ideas are so united 
as to form a third, simple one, it is a composition by coales- 
cence ; as, j^aitptmatllt, which does not mean any principal 
man, but a captain ; and ^tngerlutt, which does not signify 
any covering of the finger, but a thimble. These two class- 
es of compounds are easily distinguished : the former may 
always be resolved into two words without injuring the sense ; 
the latter never. Most of the technical terms in modern sci- 
ence and art, and the names of inventions are of the latter 

description ; as, Dampfboot, (gilmagen, ©fenbabn, ©cm* 

ertftoff, ©tembrutf, ©taMfticf), (steamboat, rapid post, or 
stage-coach, rail-road, oxygen, lithographic, print, engrav- 
ing). Many nouns that once belonged to the former class 
have by usage come to belong to the latter ; as, jjorf^ett, 
formerly any festival (high-time) ; now, a wedding. Further- 
more in some words the first component part whether an ad- 
jective or a genitive of attribute has the nature of an adjective 
qualifying the second ; in others, the nature of a noun gov- 
erned by the second or by some word understood ; as, 
©djmar^brob, brown bread, and $5mg$fot)n, king's (or 
royal) son, in which the first component part is equivalent to 
an adjective ; and Ajaittffauf, the sale of a house, and Sffiafler* 
triltfcr, a water-drinker, in which the first component part is 
a noun depending on the second for its government. The 
former class includes compounds both by conjunction and by 
coalescence ; as, 2Bcibertl)rdnen, Dtduberbanbe (by conjunc- 
tion) ; Slmtmann, $om'greidv Sungfrau (by coalescence). 

The latter class is limited mostly to compounds formed by 
conjunction; as, febenSfatt, gottafyntid), tjctlbrirtgenb (the 
noun depending on the adjective or participle) ; jjau^bdU, 

Slrmenpflegc, (£brenrettung, SSKujTflebrer (the first part of the 

word depending on the infinitive, or . verbal noun). Several 
of the latter class are compounded by coalescence, especially 
that in which the first part relates to place, time, manner, 
cause, design, materials ; as, % e I b fyubtt, &au$ fer)tt>albe, 
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Ettpfetb (place); 31 a cfjt rodcrjtet, SWotgentotb, 3Btn* 
t e r f orn (time) ; t} e tt 6faa, © d) it e tt faufet, t o f e it totlj 

(manner, similarity) ; S3 r a tt b mat, 9? ft fletfeit, 9B i n b* 

mubfc (cause) ; 2B e t it gfof} , © ct) t e t b febet, © d) e r^ 

tncflcr design, object); &pfe(tt>ettt, 9Ratnt Otbtfb (ma- 
terials). Compounds from words already compounded, and 
from simple words ending in at, Ut, fyett, Uttg, fittg, fdjaft, and 
foreign words in ton, at, and tat generally take g before the 

last component part ; as, £cutbtt>erf£$eug ($Betf jeug), 3?rcmt* 
wetrtfglaf} (3B:tngfa6), £terat$antrag, aBct^^cit^gabn, 
SStfimttgtfaitftatt, $rubtutg$fut, greuubfaafWbtenft, SRefco* 
futtonefricg, patron atSpfarre, and ©attttattfdjettu 

8. There are a few instances, in which a change of sig- 
nification is effected by the mode of composition ; as in, bet 
Sattbmantt and bet 8anb$mamt, the former denoting a hus- 
bandman, a peasant, and the latter a compatriot : ber 8<Utb£* 
tftVV, or ?attbe$ S}CVV, the sovereign of a country, and bet 
Sattbfyert, in former times a great landholder, a lord of the 
manor. 

9. The more ancient compounds cannot always be reduced 
to that analogy by which the composition is now regulated. 

10. When it happens that two or more compound words 
occur in a sentence, having the second component the same, 
this component is frequently omitted in the first word or 
words, and only expressed in the word which is last ; as, 
9>fajfett*!tttb 2Betbet*2tft, craft of priests and of women; 
$tieg$*unb $rieben$jettett, times of peace and war ; Set*, 
SSufMlttb $Ctfte£ag, day of prayer, repentance, and fasting.* 
The hyphen is then put after the first word or words. 

* See Part 1 Chap. I. Sect 2. 5. c This peculiarity of omit- 
ting the second component in preceding words, and expressing 
it only in the last, exists in the Spanish language, and also in 
the Swedish, Danish, and Dutch, 
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SECTION H. 

ON PURISM. 

From the composition of words we proceed to the consid- 
eration of another subject, which may be regarded as con- 
nected with the former, and likewise as a peculiarity of the 
German language. It is that property, in virtue of which 
the language abstains from all foreign terms, having the fa- 
culty of producing native expressions, for whatever ideas the 
mind may conceive. If a new word is wanted for any object 
or conception, it is only necessary to analyze such object or 
conception, and to see of what elements, or simple ideas, it 
is composed. For these component parts, the language will, 
generally, furnish original terms, and these may, through the 
mechanism of composition, be so combined as to afford a 
compound word, of genuine German ingredients, that will 
comprehend all the notions with which the object or concep- 
tion requires to be accompanied. We will not go into much 
detail, in order to illustrate this process by examples, but 
content ourselves with adverting only to one or two instances. 
Supposing the French word Courier were to be rendered in- 
to German, let it be resolved into the component ideas. A 
Courier is a messenger who is to proceed with speed : now 
we take speed and messenger to be the component parts of 
the conception. Speed, or haste, is Stfe, in German, and 
93ote, a messenger. A Courier, therefore, may be rendered 
by bcr Stfbote. In like manner, the French word Diligence, 
applied to a carriage which is supposed to travel with de- 
spatch, may, according to the two constituent ideas, speed (or 
despatch) and carriage, be found in the composition of bet 
©fa>aa^tt. 

This mode of creating words is a powerful instrument to a 
language ; and such languages as possess it, may Convert it 
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into a most efficient means of enriching and perfecting them- 
selves. It is a prerogative of the highest value, which it is a 
crime to neglect or abandon. But if it is blamable to fore- 
go, that advantage, in a case where a genuine German word 
may be supplied, by composition, to the exclusion of a foreign 
expression, how much greater must the delinquency be con- 
sidered to be, if a foreign sound is 'preferred, where the na- 
tive idiom is provided with a term of the same meaning and 
effect Yet such is the influence of habit and fashion, or the 
prevalence of inadvertency and negligence, that instances of 
that trangression are but too frequent. 

The introduction of foreign words should be most careful- 
ly avoided, as nothing is more calculated to injure a language 
than thus placing it, as it were, under foreign bondage. It 
thereby loses its native energy and aptness, and is checked 
in the progress of its 'cultivation. And not only this ; but it 
may be actually stripped of what it already possessed ; for 
the foreign intruders will, by degrees, displace the rightful 
citizens. This misfortune had, to a great extent, befallen 
the German tongue, from the time when a taste for imitating 
the French, became predominant in Europe. It spread over 
Germany, in particular, after the Seven Years' war, when the 
country, being invaded by French armies, had been much fa- 
miliarized with that nation. Before that period, there exist- 
ed, among the learned and scientific men, the pedantry of in- 
termixing their native idiom with Latin phrases, which, how- 
ever, was never so far diffused over the community, as to be- 
come a popular grievance. No modern tongue, besides the 
French, has, to any considerable degree, interfered with the 
German. 

During the last fifty years, or upwards, the nation has be- 
come sensible of the error into, which it had been betrayed, 
and has made efforts to get rid of that spurious admixture, by 
which its language has been disfigured. Naturally, the first 
step, was to reinstate such German words as had been sup- 
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planted by foreign expressions, and to exclude the latter from 
all competition. It was next required to construct new Ger- 
man terms, in the room of such foreign words as had been 
introduced, and for which the language had before no syno- 
nyms of its own. In the exercise of this grammatical opera- 
tion, it was not to be expected that the aptest forms would 
be produced at once. A sort of awkwardness would, in ma- 
ny instances, unavoidably appear, which, combined with the 
novelty of the subject, incited a strong opposition from per- 
sons, who clung to old habits, and deprecated everything that 
resembled innovation. The question, however, rested upon 
such good grounds, that resistance by degrees, diminished, 
and a limited Purism ultimately established its claims. 

In endeavoring to purify the language, we have two re- 
sources: 1. To look for native expressions that may have 
been displaced by foreign terms, or which have fallen into 
disuse from some other cause. Whatever may be found of 
this description in writers of earlier times, if it be unobjec- 
tionable in point of grammatical form, and serviceable in re- 
gard to signification, should be reclaimed, and given back to 
the language. Even the provincial dialects may be called in 
aid, if they can afford what is wanting; for any word that is 
German, wherever produced, must be deemed preferable to 
one imported from a foreign territory, if it has the same 
meaning. 2. The other and most fruitful source, is that of 
which we have spoken at the outset, namely, the Composition 
of Words. With respect to this, it is indispensable that the 
rules, which the language has once acknowledged, should be 
carefully observed, and the laws of analogy be kept in view. 

It is not to be denied, that Purism has often, by excess of 
zeal, been carried too far. There is a certain point at which 
it ought to stop. There are words which though of foreign 
origin, are so incorporated with the language, that they can- 
not be torn from it, without great violence. They are natu- 
ralized inhabitants of the country, that can no longer be ar. 
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# 

bitrarily removed. Such words should not be touched ; thej 
have the right of long usage and prescription in their favour. 
There are others which may be considered almost in the light 
of proper names, peculiarly and exclusively belonging to the 
objects which they designate. Of this kind are, for instance, 
i£t)ee,tea; $affee, coffee ; ©jocofabe, chocolate. To at- 
tempt to Germanize such terms would be an absurdity in the 
extreme. 
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PART III 



CONTAINING 



PROSODY 



This is the elementary science of versification. As verse 
is the compass of a certain number of words, measured by their 
syllables, the nature of these syllables is the principal object 
of prosody. They constitute metre by their capacity of be- 
ing either long or short. A combination of such syllables 
makes a foot, several feet produce a verse. But, to use these 
constituent parts with correctness and propriety, it is neces- 
sary to understand their length and brevity, and the reasons 
by which they possess these qualifications. 

In the Greek and Roman languages, the measure of the 
syllables, or their quantity, was accurately fixed. Every syl- 
lable had acquired its invariable character, of being long or 
short, either from the nature of the letters, which composed 
it, or from ancient and unalterable usage. The dimension 
of its sound was ascertained, and established, and according 
to that only, the ppet, or versifier was at liberty to employ it. 

The modern tongues of Europe have, strictly speaking, no 
laws of quantity. Their metres contain a limited portion of 
syllables, arranged together, more according to number, than 
by any precise rules of length to shortness. The only re- 
straint imposed is, not to violate the accent, which controls 
and governs the pronunciation.* The poet cannot be per- 



* It would be exceedingly faulty to accentuate any word in 
a manner different from the universal custom ; to read, for in- 
stance, metaphor, metaphor ; philosopher, philosopher ; diainetri- 
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mitted to change the audible effect of the language; but, 
conforming to this restriction, he may, as far as the mechan- 
ical part of versification is concerned, make use of the sylla- 
bles according to his will and convenience. Such is the na- 
ture of modern prosody in general, and of the German in par- 
ticular, as will appear from the subsequent investigations. 

The accent, therefore, is the standard by which metrical 
composition must be guided. It has been amply discussed 
in its place. A syllable, that has the full accent, in German, 
cannot be used otherwise than long. For, that accent con- 
sists in an ascension of the voice, which is followed by a 
pause preceding the pronunciation of the unaccented sylla- 
bles ; and this pause, together with the accented syllable, 
equals the time of a long syllable. In words of two or three 
syllables, one syllable must inevitably be long, because one 
must necessarily bear the full accent. Of those syllables, 
which have not that accent, some are endowed with a demi- 
accent, and others are accentless. The latter are in their na- 
ture short ; those that are half accented, or that have the demi- 
accent, being between the full length and shortness, must be 
regarded as ambiguous, or common, half inclining to length, 
and half to brevity, and consequently, as fit to be used in 
either capacity, as occasion may demand. As to the accent- 
less syllables, or those that are properly short, it might per- 
haps be recommended, as a metrical nicety, to all who write 
verse, never to employ them with the quality of length ; but 
even the best poets transgress this line of correctness. They 
use those syllables long without much scruple, when the ne- 
cessity of the verse requires it But this limitation must be 
observed : by using a short syllable as if it were long, the 
full accent of the word must not be destroyed ; if that suffer, 
the fault is unpardonable. Monosyllables cannot have the 
full, but must have the demi-accent ; for the former consists 

cally, diametrically ; again, again ; below, below; liberty, liberty ; 
library, library ; minstrelsy, minstriUy. 
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in a comparative elevation of voice, in one syllable, over the 
tone of another, which comparison cannot be instituted when 
there is only one syllable by itself. Nor can they possibly 
be accentless ; because it is necessary to pronounce them dis- 
tinctly, and, in a manner, sonorously, to render them intelli- 
gible ; and where the vowels in any syllable are. thus heard, 
that syllable is said to be half-accented, or to have the demi- 
accent Now the demi-accent has, in prosody, a quantity 
between long and short, or, in other terms, is common ; mon- 
osyllables, therefore, are common, that is to say, may be used 
either as long or short. Two or three of them may be read 
together, as in one word, and the stress of declamation may 
assign to one the full accent, or main tone, which then be- 
comes long in quantity, in comparison with the others. This 
is the oratorial, or declamatory accent, which is at the will, 
and depends entirely upon the feeling, of the writer or speak- 
er. ' It determines the tone in syllables of ambiguous quanti- 
ty, bestowing length of sound wherever it falls, though it does 
not necessarily follow, that this accent should be exerted, 
whenever there is occasion to make a common syllable long. 
It is seldom practicable to fix the full accent, in words of four 
syllables, or more. When pronounced, such words sound as 
if they were divided into parts, and the accent is established 
according to these divisions. In fact, it appears as if there 
were no full accent ; and the absence of this leaves the syl- 
lables in a state of ambiguity. I am,. therefore, inclined, to 
say, that the syllables, in words which contain four or more, 
are common, that is, liable to be employed with the quantity 
of length or shortness, as it may suit the purpose of the poet. 

The following rules for quantity, in German prosody, are 
the result of the preceding observations. 

I. In words of two or three syllables, that syllable is long, 
which bears the full accent.* 



* Concerning the accent, Part L Chapter I. Section 4, must 
be referred to. 
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It. In words of four syllables, or more, the full accent can 
seldom be distinctly fixed ; but there generally remains a sort 
of equilibrium between the syllables, which seems to render 
them common. As such they may be often regarded, and 
employed at the will of the poet. Certain compound .words 
retain, in a great degree, the stress of tone, which one or 
other of the component parts had before the composition : 
and they are to be looked upon as exceptions from this rule 
of common quantity. For example, Slttgiittger, composed of 
ail and gttttger, has a prevailing accent upon the second, 
which could not possibly be equalized with the quantity of 
the preceding or subsequent syllables. 

III. Monosyllables are common. They are all particular* 
ly liable to be affected by the oratorial or arbitrary accent. 

IV. Syllables that are half-accented, or, which is the same, 
have, the demi-accent, are common. 

V. Accentless syllables, that is to say, those which never 
admit an accent, ought always to preserve a short quantity. 
But so far does the established freedom of the poets extend, 
that even those syllables are not unfrequently used as long. 

The German language is capable of producing all the me- 
trical feet, and consequently all the species of versification 
which were known to the ancients. It is suited to hexame- 
ter and pentameter ;* and avails itself of a variety of mea- 
sures in lyrical compositions. f I speak here of verse, with- 
out rhyme; though this auxiliary of modern poesy is like- 
wise current in German, and as much in practice as in any 
other tongue of Europe. 

A word of two syllables must, in German, according to 

i . 

* The English language revolts at these metres. In Ger- 
man, some of the most excellent poems have been composed 
in them. Klopstock's Messiah, Sto) berg's and Voss's transla- 
tions of Homer, are written in hexameter. Herder and others 
have successfully made use of the pentameter. 

f See, for instance, the Odes of Klopstock. 

35* 
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the accent, furnish either a trochee - w , or an iambic w -. 
If the accent be on the* first, it will be a trochee; if on the 
second, an iambic. But as r>ne of the syllables must, of ne- 
cessity, have a paramount accent, they cannot both have the 
same quantity. A dissyllabic word, therefore, cannot form 
either a spondee — ,* or a pyrrhic * -. However, by the as- 
sistance of -monosyllables, these feet may be easily accom- 
plished. A word of three syllables may make either a dac- 
tyl , which is most common, or an anapajst^-, or an 

amphibrachys - -- ; but, from the constitution of the German 
accent, it will not so readily yield a creticus, or amphimacer 
-"-; though, if the last syllable happen to be half-accentua- 
ted, it would be practicable. But it is difficult to shape it to 

a bacchius , or an antibacchius — w ; and impossible to 

turn it into a molossus , or a tribrachys wvw . When those 

feet are wanted, they must be made by a combination of dif- 
ferent words. The feet of four syllables are produced in the 
same way ; for of words, which have that extent themselves, 
there is not a great number. Among the tetrasyllable feet, 
the chor iambic — »♦- is most fa" miliar to the German lan- 
guage ; and it is also the most pleasing. It is frequently ef- 
fected by a concurrence of dissyllabic words, and occasion- 
ally by words of four or five syllables. The dijambus w , 

ditrochaeus -* — , autispast ~, may also be had, by an 

association of syllables, which the language furnishes with- 
out much difficulty. 

* The illustrious Klopstock has celebrated this peculiarity of 
the German language, in his Ode to Sponda, a nymph, whose 
absence, or concealment, the poet laments. 
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(A.) AN ALPHABETICAL LIST 



I 



INFINITIVE. 

Back en, to bake, 

B e d i n g e n, to bargain, 

B e f e h 1 e n, to command, 

B e f 1 e i f se n, to apply ones 

self, 
B e g i n n e n, to begin, 

BeiTsen, to bite, 
Beklemmen, to pinch, 



PRES. INDICATIVE. 



I IMP. 1NDIC. 



Be Hen, to bark, 

B e rge n,- to conceal, 
B e r s t e n, to burst, 

B e s i n n e n, to think of, 
B e s i t z e n, to possess, 
Betrugen,to deceive, 
Bewegen, to induce, 



B i e g e n, to tend, 



Bie te n, to offer, to bid, 
B i n d e n, to bind, 
Bitten, to entreat, 
Blase n, to 6/010, 
B 1 e i b e n, to remain, 
B 1 e i c h e n, to fade, 

B r a t e n, to roast, 



Bre c he n, to break, 



Brennen, to burn, 



ich backe, da backst, er backt, 
ich bedinge, etc. 

ich befehle, du be fie hist, er 

befiehlt 
ich beneifse, etc. 

ich beginne, etc. 

ich beiTse, du beifsest, er beifst 
ich beklemme, etc. 



ich belle, du bellest (billst), 

er bellt (billt) 
ich berge, du birgst, er birgt. 
ieh berste, etc. 

ich besinne, etc. 
ich besitze, etc. 
ich betrage, etc. 
ich bewege, etc. 



ich biege, etc. 



ich biete, etc. 

ich binde, etc. 

ich bitte, etc. 

ich blase, du blasest, er blast 

ich bleibe, etc. 

ich bleiche, etc. 

ich brate, du bratest (bratst), 
er bratet (brat) 



ich breche, du brie list, er bricht 



ich buk 
ich be dung 

ich befahl 

ich beflifs 

ich begann 

ich bifs 

ich beklemmte 



ich brenne, etc. 



ich bellte 

(boll) 
ich barg 
ich borst, or 

barst 
ich besann 
ich besafs 
ich betrog 
ich bewog 



ich bog 



icij bot 
ich band 
ich bat 
ich blies 
ich blieb 
ich blich 

ich bratete 
(briet) 



ich brach 



ich brannto 



OF IRREGULAR VERBS. 



IMP. SUBJ. | IMPERATIVE. | PARTICIPLE. | 



REMARKS. 



ich bake 
ich bedantre 

ich befohle 

beflisse 

ich beginne 

ich bisse 
ich beklem- 
mete 



ich bellete 

(bolle) 
ich barge 
ich barste 

ich besanne 
ich besafse 
ich betroge 
ich bewoge 



ich bosre 



ich bote 
ich blnde 
ich bite 
ich bliese 
ich bliebe 
ich bliche 

ich bratete 
(briete) 



ich brache 



ich brennete 



backe 
bedinge 

befiehl 

befleifs 

beginne 

beifs, or beifse 
beklemme 



belle (bill) 

birg 
berate 

• 

besinne 
besitze 
betrdge 
bewege 



biege 



biete 

binde 

bitte 

blase 

bleibe,or bleib 

bleiche 

brate 



gebacken. 



beduntren. 



befohlen. 

beflissen. 

begonnen. 

gebissen. 
beklommen. 



brich 



brenne 



gebellt (ge- 

bollen). 
geborgen. 
geborsten. 

besonnen. 
besessen. 
betrogen. 
bewogen. 



gebogen. 



geboten. 

gebunden. 

gebeten. 

geblasen. 

geblieben. 

geblichen. 

gebraten. 



gebrochen. 



gebrannt. 



Regular when active ; as, er 
backte Brod ; das Brod buk. 

Regular when it means, to add 
a condition, to modify. Be- 
dingt, conditional,, is regular. 

In the imperf. subj. be/ahle is 
sometimes found for befohle. 

Befleifsigen, to apply one's self, 
is regular. 

In the imperf.. subj. begOnne is 
also used. Begonnte imperf. 
indie, is antiquated. 

Beklcmmen is now irregular on- 
ly in the participle Beklemmt 
is more used in compound 
tenses ; beklommen as an ad- 
jective. 

The irregular form is now obso- 
lete except in the Upper Ger- 
man. 

The imperative is sometimes 
birst. Er birst is also found 
for, er berstet. 



Irregular when it means, to in- 
duce ; "regular when it means, 
to move a body or affect the 
sensibilities. 

B leg en, to stoop, to bend down, 
is regular. Beugst and beugt 
belong not to biegen, but to 
beugen. 

Beutst and beut, in the present, 
are poetical. See p. 233. 



BlcicKen, to bleach in the sun, 
active, is regular. 

The active verb has the regular, 
the neuter the irregular form, 
in the present and imperfect. 
Sie bratete einen liasen ; der 
Hase aber briet. 

Regular only when it means, to 
break flax or hemp, in prepar- 
ing it for the hatchel. 

Often regular when active : Ich 
brennte Hoh, wcil es besser 
branntc, als Torf. 
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Appendix. 



INFINITIVE. | 

B r i n g e n, to bring, 
Denken,to think, 
D i n g e n, to bargain, 

D r e s c h e n, to thresh, 

Dringen, to press, to urge, 

D a r f e n, to need, 

£mpfangen,to receive, 

Empfehlen, to recommend, 

E m p fi n d e n, to feel, 
Erbleichen, to turn pale, 
E r f r i e r e n, to freeze, 
Erloschen, to extinguish, 
E r s a u f e n, to be drowned, 

Er8challen,to resound, 
Erse \\e i n e n, to appear, 
Erschreqken, to be fright- 
ened, 
E r t r i n k e n, to be drowned, 
Erwilgen, to consider, 
E s s e n, to eat, 
Fahen (obsolete) to catch, 

Fahren, to drive a carriage, 

Fallen, to/o/Z, 
Fallen, to fold, 



PRES. INDICATIVE. 



| IMP. INDIC. 



ich bringe, etc. 
ich denke, etc. 
ich dinge, etc. 



F a n ge n, to catch, 
F e c h t e n, to fight, 
Finde n, to find, 
F 1 e c h t e n, to twist, 
F 1 i e g e n, to fly, 



Fliehe n, to flee, 



F 1 i e f s e n, to flow, 

Fragen, to ask, 
F r e s s e n, to devour, 
F r i e r e n, to freeze, 
G a li r e n, to ferment, 
Gebaren, to bring forth, 



ich dresche, du drischest, er 

d rise hi 
ich driaore, etc. 

ich darf, du darfst, er darf; 

wir darfen, etc. 
ich empfange, du empfangst, 

er empflnart ^ 
ich empfehle, du empfiehlst, 

er empfiehlt 
ich empfinde, etc. 
ich erbleiche, etc. 
ich erfriere, etc. 

wird konjugirt 
ich ersaufe, du ersAufest, er 

ersauft 
ich erschalle, etc. 
ich erscheine, etc. 
ich erschrecke,daerschrickst, 

er erschrickt 
ich ertrinke, etc. 
ich erwAge, etc. 
ich esse, au issest,er isset or ifst 
ich fane, du fahest, er fahet 

ich fab re, du fahrst, er fahrt ' 

ich falle, du fallst, er fallt 
ich falte, etc. 



ich fange, du fangst, er fangt 
ich fechte, du fie h si, er ficht 
ich finde, etc. 

ich flechte, du-flichst, er flicht 
ich fliege, du fliegst, er fliegt 



ich fliehe, etc. 



ich fliefse, etc. 

ich frage, du fragst, er frafft 
ich fresse, du frissest, or irifst 
ich friere, etc. 
ich g:ihre, etc. 

ich geb'lre, du gebarst (ge 
bierst), er gebart (gebiert) 



ich brachte 
ich dachte 
ich dung 

ch drasch, or 

drosch 
ch drang 

ch durfle 

ch empfing 

ch empfahl 

ch empfand 
ch erblich 
ch erfror 

wie 
ch ersoff 

ch erscholl 
ch erschieo 
ch erschrack 

ch ertrank 
ch erwog 
ch a(s 
ch fich 

chfuhr* 

ch fiel 
ch falte te 



ich fing 
"ch focht 
ch fand 
ch flocht 
ch flog 

ich floh 

ich flofs 

ich frug 
ich frais 
ich fror 
ich gohr 
ich gebar 
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IMP. SUBJ. 



IMPERATIVE. PARTICIPLE 



REMARKS. 



ich brachte 
ich dachte 
ich dQnge 

ich dr&sche, or 

drosche 
ich drange 

ich dQrfle 

ich empfinge 

ich empfohle 

ich empfande 
ich erbliche 
ich erfrore 

Ver 
ich eraoffe 

ich erscholle 
ich erschiene 
ich erschracke 

ich ertranke 
ich erwb'ge 
ich a foe 
ich fich 

ich fuhre - 

ich fiele 
ich faltete 



ich finge 
ich focnte 
ich fande 
ich flochte 
ich floge 

ich flohe 

ich flosse 

ich fruge 

ich frafse ■ 
ich fro re 
ich gohre 
ich geb&re (ge- 
bore) 



bringe 
denke 
dinge 



drisch 
dringe 

empfange 

empfiehl 

empfinde 
erbleiche 
erfriere 

loschen. 
ersaufe 

erscballe 

eracheine 

erschrick 

ertrink 
erwage 
ifs 
fahe 

fahre 

falle 
falte 



range 

fecht 

finde 

flicht 

fliege 

fliehe, or flieh 

fliefse 

frage 
friis 
friere 
gahre 

gebare (ge- 
bier) 



gebracht. 

gedacht. 

gedungen. 



gedroschen. 

gedrungen. 

gedurft. 

empiangen. 

empfohlen. 

empfunden. 

erblichen. 

erfroren. 

ersofien. 

erschollen. 

erschienen. 

erschrocken. 

ertrunken. 
erwogen. 
gegessen. 
gefahen. 

gefahren. 

gefallen. 
gefalten. 



gefangen. 

gefochten. 

gefunden. 

geflochten. 

geflogen. 



geflohen. 



geflo8sen. 

gefragt. 

gefressen. 

gefroren. 

gegohren. 

geboren. 



Dingte is some times used in the 
imperfect, but dung prevails in 
the compounds; as, bedung, 
ausdung, verdung. 

For drang, drung was formerly 
in use. 

Bedurfen has the same irregu- 
larities. 



Like verloschen and auslOschen, 
irregular only when intransi- 
tive. Loschen is always tran- 
sitive and regular. 

Irregular always as an intransi- 
tive verb, but regular when 
transitive. 

Sometimes used as a regular 
verb. 

This poetical word is rarely 
used in the imperfect. 

All the compounds of fahren 

. are irregular except willfuhren, 
for which see page 2l'6. 

Irregular only in the participle 
now, for which gefaJtet is often 
used. The imperfect was for- 
merly fielt, etc. 

Fieng and fienge are obsolete. 
So also empjieng and empjienge. 



Fleugsl And fleugt in the present, 
ana fleug in the imperative are 
antiquated foims. 

Flcuckst, fieuckt and Jleuch, ob- 
solete and poetical, as in the 
preceding word. 

FlevfsesUfieufst and feufs y ob- * 
solete. Seefliegen. 

This verb is now regular thro'- 
out except in vulgar usage. 

Sometimes regular, gdhrte. Gie- 
re», gierst y giert, are provin- 
cial. 
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Appendix* 



INFINITIVE. 



I 



PRES. INDICATIVE. 



| IMP. INDIC. 



G e b e n, to give, 

G e b i e t e n, to command, 

Oe d e i h e n, to prosper, 
Ge f a 1 1 e n, to please, 

Gehen, to go, 
G e 1 i n g e n, to succeed, 
G e 1 te n, to Oe worth, valid, 
Genesen^o recover, 
Ge n i e f s e n, to enjoy, 
G e r a t h e n, to kit upon, 

Geschehen,to happen, 

Gewinnen, to gain, to win, 

G i e f s e n, to pour, 

G 1 e i c h e n, to resemble, 



G 1 e i t e n, to glide, 



G 1 i m m e n, to shine, 
Grab en, to dig, 
G r e i f e n, to seize, 
Haben, to have, 
H a 1 1 e n, to hold, 
H a n g e n, to hang, 



H alien, toketO, 



Heben, to heave, 

H e i fa e n, to be named, 

He If en, to help, 

K e i f e n, to chide, 

K e n n e n, to know, 

K 1 a u b e n, to pick, to select, 

K 1 i e b e n, to cleave, 

Klimmen, to climb, 

K 1 i n g e n, to sound, 

Kne i Fe n, or 

K n e i p e n, to pinch, 



ich gebe, du gibst, er gibt 

ich gebiete, etc. 

ich gedeihe, etc. 

ich gefalle, du gefallst, er ge- 

fkllt 
ich gehe, etc. 
es gelingt 

ich gelte, du giltst, er gilt 
ich genese, etc. 
ich genie fee, etc. 
ich gerathe, du gerathst, er ge- 

rath 
es geschieht 

ich gewinne, etc. 

ich giefse, etc. 

ich gleiche, etc. 

ich gleite, etc. 



ich glimme, etc. 

ich grabe, du grabst, er grftbt 

ich greife, etc. 

ich habe, du hast, er bat 

ich halte, du haltest, er halt 

ich hange, du hangst, er hangt 



ich haue, etc. 



ich hebe, etc. 

ich heifse, du heifsest, er beifst 

ich helfe, du hilfst, er nilft 

ich keife, etc. 

ich kenne, etc. 

ich klaube, etc. 

ich kliebe, etc. 

ich klimme, etc. 

ich klinge, etc. 

ich kneSe, or kneipe, etc. 



ich gab 

ich gebot 

ich gedieh 
ich gefiel 

ich ging 
es gelang 
ich gait 
ich genas 
ich genoffl 
ich gerieth 

es geschah, or 

geschahe 
ich gewann 

ich gofs 

ich glich 



ich fflitt 



ich glomm 
ich grub 
ich griff 
ich hatte 
ich hielt 
ich hing 



ich hieb 



ich hob 
ich hiefs 
ich half 

ich kiff 
ich kannte 
ich klob 
ich klob 
ich klomm 
ich klang 
ich kniff, or 
knipp 



Irregular Verbs. 
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IMP. BUBJ. | IMPERATIVE. | PARTICIPLE. 



REMARKS. 



ich gabe 

ich gebote 

ich gediehe 
ich gefiele 

ich ginge 
es gelange 
ich galte 
ich genase 
ich genosse 
ich geriethe 

es geschahe 

ich gewanne 
(gewonne) 
ich gosse 

ich gliche 



ich glitte 



ich glomme 
ich grQbe 
ich griffe 
ich hatte 
ich hielte 
ich hinge 



ich hiebe 



ich hobe 
ich hiefse 
ich hulfe 

ich kiflfe 
ich kennete 
ich klobe 
ich klobe 
ich kldmme 
ich klange 
ich kniffe, or 
knippe 



gib 

gebiete 

gedeih 
gefalle 

gehe, or geh 

gelinge 

gilt 

genese 

genie fse 

gerathe 

geachehe 

gewinne 

giefse 

gleiche 



gleite 



glimme 
grabe 

freife 
abe 
halte 
hange 



gegeben. 

geboten. - 

gediehen. 
ge fallen. 

gegangen. 

gelungen. 

gegolten. 

genesen. 

genossen. 

gerathen. 

geschehen. 

gewonnen. 

gegossen. 

geglichen. 



geglitten. 



geglommen. 

gegraben. 

gegrifien. 

gehabt. 

gehalten. 

gehangen. 



haue, or hau 



hebe 

heifse, or heifs 

hilf 

keife, or keif 
kenne 
klaube 
kliebe 
klimme 
klinge 
kneue, or 
kneipe 



gehauen. 



gehoben. 

geheifsen. 

geholfen. 

gekifFen. 
gekannt. 
gekloben. 
gekloben. 
geklommen. 
geklungen. 
gekniffen, or 
geknippen. 

96 



Some writers prefer giebst y giebt % 
gieb, to gibst, gibt, gib. 

Gebeutst, gebeut, antiquated 
forms. See p. 203. 

Gediegen is but a strengthened' 
adjective form of the past part.. 

Gieng for ging is antiquated. 

Formerly goU y golte, were used' 
in the imperf. mdic. and subj:. 

Geneufsest, geneufst, and im- 
perative geneufi, obsolete^ 
See p. 203. 



isefst,geufst, and imperative* 
ufs. 



Geustf 
geufs. See genie/sen. 

Regular as an active verb, to- 
make similar, to compare. Ver~ 
gleichen, although active, is ir- 
regular. 

Geleiten (from leiten) and bc- 
gleiten are regular. Gleitete \m 
sometimes used in the imperf.. 

Now more frequently regular. 



Handhaben is regular. 

Hieng, hienge, are old forms- 
Some critics have endeavored 
in vain to exclude hangst and: 
h&ngt (hangst, hangt) to distin- 
guish hangen from hangen, a 
causative verb. Jeh hdnge be- 
longs exclusively to the Tatter. 

Haute (regular) is oised when' 
cutting loood, carving stone,, 
etc. are meant. 

Hub, hilbe and gehoben are an- 
tiquated. 

Also halfe, and even holfe for 
knife. 

This verb is sometimes used as 
a regular verb. 

This verb is more commonly 
regular. 

Sometimes regular, klimmte. 

Klingen is regular when active. 

Kneipen is sometimes regular, 
kntvpte, geknript. 
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iHrnrrriTS. 



Kommen, to eome, 

K6nnen, to be able, 
Kriechen, to creep, 

KOhren, or 

K i e s e n, to choose, 



La den, to load, 

Lairen, tobf, 

Laufen, to run, 
Leiden, to suffer, 
Lei hen, to lend, 
Lesen, to read, 



Liegea, totorfow** 
n, to lie, 
en, to grind, 



L u g e n, to lie, 
Mall 



Meiden, to avoid, 
Melken,tot»itt, 

Messen, to measure, 
MiCsfnUen, to displease 

M6 gen, to deaWa, 
JAna*eti,to be obliged, 

Nehmen, to take, 

Nennen, toftaflte, 
Pfeifen, towhisds, 
Pflegen, to cherish, 

Pre U en, top-awe, 

Quellen, togwf*, 
R a c h e n, to avenge, 

R a t he n, to advise, 
Reiben, torto*, 
Rei ft en, to te*r, 
Re it en, to ride, 



FBJB8. INDICATIVE. 



ich komme, da kommst, er 

kommt 
ich kann, du kannst, er kann 
ich krieche, etc. 



ich ktthre, etc. 



ich lade, du ladest (ladsi), er 

ladet (ladt) 
ich lasse, du kkssest, er fcLaaet 

(latet) 
ich laufe, du laufst, er lauft 
ich leide, etc. 
ich leihe, etc. 
ich lese, du liesest, er lieset 

(liest) 
ich liege, etc. 
ich luge, «Co. 
ich mahle, du mahlest (mahlst), 

er mahlt (mahlt) 



ich meide, etc. 

ich melke, du melkstor milkst, 

er melkt or milkt 
ich mease, dumissest, er mis- 
set or raisfl 
ich mifsfalle, du mifefKllst) er 

mifsfftUt 
ich mag, du magst, er mag, 

wir mogen, etc. 
ich mute, du mufst, er mufs ; 

wir mussen, ihr mttsset, or 

mufst, etc. 
ich nehme, du nimmst, er 

nimmt 
ich nenne, etc. 
ich pfeife, etc. 
ich pflege, etc. 



ich preise, etc. 

ich quelle, du quillst, er qttillt 
ich rache, etc. 

ich rathe, dm rathst, er rath 
ich reibe, ete. 
ich retfoe, etc* 
ich reite, etc. 



imp. ifmc. 



ich kam 

ich kottate 

ich kroch 



ich kohr 



ich lud 

ich liefi* 

ich lief 
ich litt 
ich lieh 
ich laa 

ich lag 
ich log 
ich mahlte 
(muhl) 



ich 
ich 

ich 

ich 

ich 

ich 



mied 
molk 

maft 

mifafiel 

mochte 

mufste 



ich nahm 



ich 
ich 
ich 



nannte 

pfiff 

pflog 



ich pries 

ich quQll 
ich rachte 

(roch) 
ich rieta 
ich rieb 
ich rifa 
ich ritt 



IMF. 8UBJ. 

ichkame 



Irregular Verbs. 

| IMPERATIVE. | PARTICIPLE. | 
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REMARKS. 



ich konnte 
ich krfehe 



ich kohre 

ich lade 

ich liefse 

ich liefe 
ich litte 
ich liehe 
ich l&se 

ichlige 
ich loge 
ich mahlete 
(muhle) 

ich miede 
ich molke 

ich mite 

ich mUsfiele 

ich indent* 

ich mttfste 

ich nahme 

ich nennete 
ich pfiffe 
ich pfloge 

ich priese 

ich qudlle 
ich rachte (ro- 

che) 
ich riethe 
ich riebe 
ich risse 
ich ritte 



komm 



krieche, or 
kriech 

kohre 



lade 

lasse, or lafs 

laufe, or lauf 

leide 

leihe 

lies 

liege 

luge 

mahle 



meide 
melke 

mifs 

mifsfalle 

(vermoge) 



gekommen. 

gekonat. 
gekrochen. 



gekohren. 

geladen. 

gelassen. 

gtel&ufen. 
gelitten. 
geliehen. 
gelesen. 

gelegen. 
gelogen. 
jpraiUea. 

gemieden. 
gemolken. 

gemeasen. 

mifsfaUen.; 

gemocht, * 

gemufst. : 

• i 



nimm genommen. 

nenne genannt. 

pfeife, or pfeif gepfiffen. *. 
pflege gepflogen. 



preise geprieaen.* 

» 
quelle gequollen. ■ 

rache geracht (g«* 

rochen. 
rathe ge rathe o. 

reibe gerieben. 

reifse gevissen. 

reite geritten. 



Irregulaar only in this sense, and 
then limited to the participle 
except m obsolete or vulgar 

'usage. -¥oZ«», to paint, Uregu- 

pometfenes regular. MUkst % 
etc., rarely used. 



Several writers prefer kOmmet 
and kommt in the present. 

Kreuchst, krmtckt, kreuch y obse* 
lete. See p. 203. 

Kiesen is now mostly regular; 
both verbs are nearly antiqua- 
ted, wdhlen having taken their 
place. 

Ladst and Iddt are used in com- 
mon life. 

Veranlassen is regular, See 
p. 206. 

Verleiden is regular. 



When it signifies, to wait upon, 
or to ht accustomed, it is regu- 
lar. See p. 206. 

Formerly used as a regular 
verb. So by Luther. 

Quetten, to swell, is regular. 

The irregular form is no longer 
used. Where it occur? in for- 
mer writer^ it must not be con* 
founded with the same forms 
from ruchen. 

BereUtrty to ride to, like all the 
compounds of rotai, is irrego* 
lar; but bereiien, to make 
ready, from bereit, ready, if 
regular, like all derivatives. 



\ 
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* 

INFINITIVE. 

Ren iien, to run, 

Rieche n, to smell, 
R i n g e n, to wrestle, 
Ri n n en, to run (of fluids), 

R u f e n, to call, 

Salaen, to salt. 



S a u f e n, to drink, to tipple, 
Saugen, to suck, 

S c h affe n, to create, 



Appendix* 



I 



PRES. INDICATIVE. 



| IMP. INDIC. 



S c he i d e n, to separate, 
S c h e i n e n, to appear, 
8 c h e i f a e n, to void, 
Schelten, to scold, 

Scheren, to shear, 



Schieben, to shove, 

Schiefsen, to shoot, 

S c h i n d e n, Uyflay, 
8 c h 1 a f e n, to sleep, 

Schlagen, to beat, 

Scleichen, to sneak, 
Sc hie if en, to sharpen, 

whet, 
S c h le i f s e n, to slit, 

8 c h 1 i e f e n, to slip, 
S c h 1 i e f s e n, to shut, 
8 c h 1 i n g en, to sling, 
Schmeifsen, to fling, 
Schmelzen, to melt, 



Schneiden, to cut, 
Schnieben, or 
Schnauben, to snort, 

Schrauben, to screw, 

Schreiben, to write. 



to 



ich renne, etc. 

ich rieche, etc. 
ich ringe, etc. 
ich rinne, etc. 

ich rule, etc. 

ich salze, etc. 

ich saufe, du saufst, er sauft 
ich sauge, etc. , 

ich schafle, etc. 



ich scheide, etc. 
ich scheme, etc. 
ich sche+fse, etc. 
ich schelte,du schiltst,er schilt 

ich schere, du schierst, er 
Bchiert 



ich schiebe, etc. 

ich schiefse, etc. 

ich schinde', etc. 

ich Bchlafe, du schl&ftt, er 

schlaft 
ich schlage, du schlagst, er 

schlagt 
ich schleiche, etc. 
ich schleife, etc. 

ich schleifse, etc. 

ich schliefe, etc. 

ich scliefse, etc. 

ich schlinge, etc. 

ich schmeifse, etc. 

ich schmelze, du schmelzest 

(schmilzest), er schmelzt 

(schmilzt) 
ich schneide, etc. 
ich schniebe, etc. 
ich echniebe, or schnaube 

ich echraube, etc. 

ich schreibe, etc. 



ich rannte, or 

rennte 
ich roch 
ich rang 
ich rann 

ich rief 

ich salzte 



ich soff 
ich sog 

ich schuf 



ich schied 
ich schien 
ich schifs 
ich schait 

ich schor 



ich schob 

ich schoHr 

ich Bcbund 
ich Bchlief 

ich schlug 

ich sohlich 
ich schliff 

ich schlifs 
(schlofe) 
ich schloff 
ich schlofs 
ich schlanjor 
ich Bchmils 
ich schmolz 



ich schnitt 
ich schnob " 
ich schnob 

ich Bchraubte 

(schrob^ 
ich schrieo 
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IMP. 8UBJT. 1 IMPERATIVE. | PARTICIPLE, 



mm 



ich rennete 

ich roche 
ich range 
ich ranne 
(tonne) 
ich riefe 

ich salzete 



ich eoffe 
ichfdge 

ichfchafe 



| REMARKS. 

Rennte and gerennt, used"~S 
Upper Germany. 

Reuchst, rencht, reueh, are still 
in use in Upper Germany. For 
this obsolete form see p. 203. 

Regular in some writers, but 
improperly so. 

Irregular only in the participle, 

. and in that when used adjec- 
tively; as, gesalxene Fische; 
er hat sic gesalzt. 

Saugst and sa\ugt are not sup- 
ported by good usage. 

Irregular only when it means, 
to create. U is regular like an* 
schaffen, absckaffcn and ver~ 
schaffen, in the sense of obtain- 
ing, laboring. 

■As an activeverbjit was former- 
ly, and is now sometimes regu- 
lar. 



SchiersL tchiert, AcAt'er, and tht 
imperfectYCAttr, are provincial. 
Regular in some parts of Ger- 
many in particular senses. 

Jn Upper Germany, scheubst, 
etc.,'an<tju$a£. 

Sckcufst, etc. see p. 203 Sekufi 
is provincial. 

Imperfect gchand, in Upper 
Germany. 

Ratkschlafmvnd berathscMagen 
are regular. See p. 206, Rem. 

Regular in all other significa- 
tions, as to demolish, or to drag. 

Schlof*, schlOsse and geschlossen 
are provincial and improper 
forms. 

Sckleift#*i tckleut, etc. antf- 

As an active verb it is regular. 



renne 

rieche, or riech 
ringe 
irinne 

rufe 

salxe 

saufe 
sauge 

schaffe 



ich schiede 
ich scbiene 
ichschisse 
ich schalte 
(scholte) 
ich schore 



kshschdbo 

* 

ichsoodsae 

ich sehOndes 

ich schliefe 

ich schlOg* 

ich sehlkhe 

ich schliffe 

ich schlisse 
(scblpsse) 
ich sehldffe 
ich scbJoate 
ieb acblange 
ich schmisso 
ich sehindlze 



ich schaitte 
ich scaiiSbe 
ich schndfee 

ich schraubete 

(schrobe) 
ichschhehe 



scheide 

scheme 
scheifse 
schilt 

schere, or 
schier 



sehiebe 

schiefse 

schinde 
schlafe 

schlage 

schleiche 
schleife, or 

schleif 
schleifse 

schliefe 
acMttfbe 
schlinge 
schmeifse 
schmilz, or 
schmelz 

schneide 
schniebe 
achniebe, or 
sehnaube 
schraube 



gerannt, or 
gerennt 
gerocheir. 
gerungen. 
geronnen. 

s 

geruien. 
gesalzen. 

gesoflbn. 
geaogen. 

gesehafien. 



geacbieden. 
gieschienen. 
geaohisseB. 
gescholten. 

gesohoreu. 



geschohen. 

geaehosaen. 

geachunden. 
geschlafen. 

gescbiagen. 

geschliehoQ. 
geschliffen. 

geschlissen. 
(gescblossen), 
geschloflen. 
gescblossen. 
geechlungen. 
geschmissen. 
geschjnoken. 



geschnitten. 
gascbnobeji. 
geacbaohen. 

gesebranbt 
(gesefcrotoa) 
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Sckniebtn is poetical -for schwm- 

ben. 
Commonly regular, sehraubte- 

gtsckraubU 
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INFINITIVE. 



Schreien, to cry, 

Schreiten, to stride, 

8 c h r o t e n, to bruise, to gnaw. 



Schwftren, to suppurate, 
£chweigen, to6e silent, 

Schwellen, to swell, 

•Schwimmen, tosurim, 

Bchwinden, to vanish, 
Schwingen, to swing, 

S c h w 6 r c n, to sioear, 

•Sehen, to see, 
3 e i n, to be, 
Senden, to send, 

8 i e d e n, to boil, 
£ingen, to sing, 
Sinken, to sink, 
S i n n e n, to think, to muse, 

<Si tzen, to sit, 
8 o 1 1 e n, to be obliged, 
£ p a 1 1 e ii, to split, 
S p e i e n, to spit, 
<S p i n ne n, to spin, 

J3 p 1 e i fee n, to split, 
*Sp r e c h e n, to speak, 

,S p r i e f s e n, to sprout, 



PRES. INDICATIVE. 



IMP. INDIC. 



tSpringen, to spring, 
Stechen, to sting, to prick, 
;S t e c k e n, to stick, to be fast- 
ened, 
S te h e n, to stand, 

Stehlen, to steal, 

S t e i s e n, to ascend, 
Sterben, to dXe, 

8 1 i e be n, to fly (as dust), 
8 1 i n k e n, to stink, 
Stofsen, to push, 



ich schreie, etc. 
ich schreite, etc. 
ich schrote, -etc. 



ich schware, etc. 
ich schweige, etc. 



ich schwelle, du schwillst, er 

schwfllt 
ich schwimme, etc. 

ich sehwinde, etc. 
ich schwinge, etc. 

ich schwore, etc. 

ich sehe, du siehest, er sieht 
ich bin, etc., see p. 169. 
ich sende, etc. 

ich siede, etc. 
ich singe, etc. 
ich sinke, etc. 
ich sinne, etc. 

ich sitae, etc. 

ich soil, da sollst, er soil 

ich spake, etc. 

ich speie, etc. 

ich spinne, etc. 

ich epleifse, etc. 

ich spreche, jdu sprichst, er 

spricht 
ich spriefse, etc. 



ich springe, etc. 

ich steche, du stichst, er sticht 

ich Btecke,' etc. 

ich stehe, etc. 

ich stehle, du stiehlst, er stiehlt 

ich steige, etc. 

ich sterbe, du stirbst, er stirbt 

ich stiebe, etc. 
ich stinke, etc. 
ich stofse, du stofsest, er stofstlich stiefs 



ich schrie 
ich schritt 
ich schrotete 



ich schwor 
ich schwieg 

ich schwoll 

ich schwamm 

ich schwand 
ich schwang 

(schwung) 
ich schwor 

(schwur) 
ich sah 
ich war, etc. 
ich sandte 

ich sott 
ich sang - 
ich sank 
ich sann. 

ich safe 
ich sollte 
ich spaltete 
ich spie 
ich spann 

ich spliefs 
ich sprach 

ich gprofs 



ich sprang 


ich stach 


ich steckte, or 


stak 


ich stand 


(stund) 


ich stahl 


(stohl) 


ich stieg 
ich starb 


ich stob 


ich stank 



Irregular Verbs. 
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IMP. SUBJ. | IMPERATIVE. | PARTICIPLE. 



REMARKS. 



ich schrie 
ich schritte 
ich schrotete 



ich schwore 
ich schwiege 

ich scjiwolle 

ich schwamme 

ich schwa nde 
ich schwange 

ich schwore 
(schwure) 
ich sSLhe 
ich ware 
ich sendete 

ich BQtte 
ich sange 
ich sanke 
ich sanne 

(sonne) 
ich safse 
ich sollte 
ich spaltete 
ich spre 
ich sp&nne 

(sponne) 
ich splisse 
ich spraohe 

ich sprosse 



schreie 

schreite 

schrote 



Bchw&re 
schweige 



schwill, or 

Bchwelle 

schwimme 

schwinde 
schwinge 

schwore 

siehe 

sei 

sende 

siede 
singe 
sinke 
sinne 

sitze 

spalte 

«peie 

spiane 



ich sprange 
ich stache 
ich steckte, or 

stake 
ich stande 

(stunde) 
ich stahle 

(stohle) 
ich stiege 
ich starbe 

(starbe) 
ich stobe 
ich stanke 
ich stiefse 



spleifse 
sprich 

spriefse 



springe 

stich 

stecke 

stehe 

stiehl 

steige 
stirb 

stiebe 
stinke 
jstofse 



geschrien. 

geschritten. 

geschroten. 



geschworeu. 
n. 



geschwollen. 

geschwom- 

men. 
geschwunden. 
geschwungen. 

geschworen. 

gesehen. 
gewesen. 
gesandt. 

gesotten. 
gesungen. 
gesunken. 
gesonnen. 

gesessen. 

gesollt. 

gespalten. 

gespien. 

gesponnen. 

gesplissen. 
gesprochen. 

gesprossen. 



gesprungen. 

gestochen. 

gesteckt. 

gestanden. 

gestohlen. 

gestiegen. 
gestorben. 

gestoben. 

gestunken. 

gestofsen. 



Regular now except in the par- 
ticiple, and this is frequently 
geschrotet. 

Schwiersty etc. in the present is 
provincial. 

As an active verb, to put to si- 
lence, it is regular. This use 
is. poetical or provincial. 

Regular, when active. 



•SchwungiB provincial. SchtcUnge 
in the subjunctive is now quite 
out of use. 



Sometimes regular, sendete, ge- 
sendet. 

When active, it is mostly regu- 
lar. 



Irregular only in the participle, 
and this is sometimes gespaUet 
when the verb is active. 

SpUfs is also used in the im- 
perfect. 

This must not be confounded 
(in the imperfect) with the 
regular verb sprqfsen. The 
same remark applies to scki- 
efsen and its derivative schofs- 
en. Spreufsest and spreut are 
obsolete forms. 

This verb is commonly regular ; 
when active it is always so. 



So Zerstieben, to be scattered 
as dust. 



Afptmin, 



T 



INFIJUTIYB. 

S tr e i c he n, to stroke, 
Streiten, to contend, 
Thun, to do, 
Trtfen, to bear, 
Treffen, to hit, 
T r e i be n, to drive, 
Tret en, to tread, 
T r ie fe n, to drop, to trickle, 
TrQgen, to deceive. 
Trinket to drink, 

V erber gen, to conceal, 

Verbieten, to forbid, 
Verbleiben, to remain, 
Verbleichen, to grow pale, 
Verderben, to perish, 

Verdriefsen, to offend, 

V e r g e s s e n, to forget, 

Verhehlen, to conceal, 

Verlieren, to loose, 
Verloseaen, to extinguish, 



Verschallen, to die away 
in sound, 

Verech winden, to disap- 
pear, 

Verwiir en, to perplex, 

% 

Ve r ze ihe n f to pardon, 
Wachsen, to grow, 

W fte en, or 
W 1 e g e n, to loeigh, 



PBES. ISDICATITK. 



| IMP. MTDIC. 



ich streiche, efe. 

ich streite, etc. 

ich thue, du thust, er thut 

ich trage, du tragst, er tr&gt 

ich trefie, du triffst, er triffi 

ich treibe, etc. 

ich trete, du trittst, er tritt 

ich triefe, etc. 

ich trdge, du trUgst, er trttgt 

ich trinke, etc. 

ich yerberge, du yerbirgst, er 

▼erbir^t 
ich verbiete, etc. 
ich verbleibe, etc. 
ich verbietehe, etc. 
ich yerderbe, du yerdirbst, er 

yerdirbt 
es verdriafst 
ich yergesse, du yergissest, er 

yergifst 
ich yerhehle, etc. 

ich yerliere, etc. 

ich yeilosche, du yerldschest, 

or veriisohest, er verloscat, 

or yeriischt 
ich verecbalte, etc. 

ich verschwmde, etc. 

ich yerwirre, etc. 

ich yeraeihe, etc. ' 

ich wachse, du wftchsest, er 

w&ohsi 
ich wage or wiege, du waget 

or wiegst, er wagt or wiegt 



ich strich 
ich stritt 
ich that 
ich true 
ich traf 
ich trieb 
ich trat 
ich'troff 
ich trog 
ich trank 
ich yerbarg 

ich verbot 
ich verblieb 
ich verblich 
ich verdarb 

es verdrofs 
ich yergaA 

ich verhehlte 

ich verlor 
ich yerlosch 



Was then, to wash, 
We ben, to weave, 

Weichen, to yield, 
Wei sen, to show, 
W e n de n, to turn, 

Werben, to sue for, 
Werden, to become, 



ich wasche, etc. 
ich webe, «to. 

ich weiche, etc. 
ich weise, etc. 
ich wende, «to. 

ich werbe, du wirbst, er wirbt 
ich werde, du wirst, er wird 



ich verscholl 

ich ver- 

schwand 
ich yerwinte 

ich yerzieh 
ich wuchs 

ichweg 



ich wusch 
ich wob 

ich wich 

ich wies 

ich wendete, 
or wandte 

ich warb 

ich ward or 
wurde, da 
wurdest, er 
ward or 
wurde; wir 
wurden f etc. 



Irregular Verbs. 
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IMP. SUBJ. | IMPERATIVE. | PARTICIPLE. | 



REMARKS. 



ich striche 
ich stritte 
ich thate 
ich truge 
ich tr&fe 
ich triebe 
ich trate 
ich trdffe 
ich troge 
ich tr&ake 
ich verb&rge 

ich verbote 
ich verbliebe 
.ich verbliche 
ich verdarbe 
(verdttrbe) 
es verdrosse 
ich vergafse 

ich verhehlete 

ich verlore 
ich verlosche 



ich verscholle 

ich ver- 

schwftnde 
ich virwirrete 

ich verziehe 
ich wOchse 

ich woge 



ich wusche 
ich wobe 

ich wiche 
ich wiese 
ich wendete 

ich wftrbe 
ich worde 



streiche 

streite 

thue 

trage 

triff 

treibe 

tritt 

trief, or triefe 

trOffe 

tr'tnke 

verbiig 

verbiete 
verbleibe 
verbleiche 
verdirb 

verdriefse 
vergifs 

verhehle 

verliere 
verlosche, or 
verlisch 

verschalle 

verschwinde 

verwirre 

verzeihe 
wachse 

wftge, or 
wiege 



wasche 
webe 

weiche 

weise 

wende 

wirb 
werde 



gestrichen. 

gestritten. 

gethan. 

getragen. 

getrofien. 

getiieben. 

getreten. 

getrofien. 

getrogen. 

getranken. 

verborgen. 

verboten. 
verblieben. 
verbltchen. 
yerdorben. 

verdrossen. 
vergessen. 

• 

verhehlt, or 
verhohlen. 
yerloren. 
verlosche n. 



verschollen. 

verschwun- 

den. 
yerwint, or 

verworren. 
verziehen. 
gewachsen. 

gewogen. 



y 



Treufst and treuft in the present 
indicative, and treuf'm the im- 
perative are obsolete. 



gewaschen. 
gewoben. 

gewichen. 

gewiesen. 

ge wende t, or 
gewandt. 

geworben. 

geworden; (&, 
as an auxili- 
ary) worden 



Verderben, to destroy (active), 
is regular. 
Verdreufsty etc., obsolete. 



Rarely irregular now except in 
unverhohltn. 



But little used except in the 
participle. 

Vtnoirrtn is now irregular on- 
ly in the participle. 



Wagen is active, and has wage 
in the imperf. subj.; wiegen is 
neuter, and has wiege. Wiegen y 
to rock, is a different though 
kindred word, and is regular. 

Waschest & lodseht are also used. 

Regular except with the poets, 
or when used figuratively. 

ffeicheriy to soften, to molify, 
is regular. 

Regular when active. 
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ApjftndtTt 



INFIVITITB. 


PUSS. IHDICATITS. 


\ IMP. I9TDIC. 


Werfen,to throw, 


ich werfe, du wirfst, er wirft 


ich warf 


Winden, to wind. 


ich winde, etc. 


ich wand 


Wissen, to know, 


ich Weil's, du weifst, er weifg 


ich wufete 


W oil en, to will, 


ich will, du willst, er will 


ich wollte 


Zeihen, to accuse of, ' 


Ich zeihe, etc. 


ich zieh 


Ziehen, to draw, 


ich ziehe, etc. 


ich zog 


Z win gen, to fore*, 


ich zwinge, etc. 


ich zwaag 



Bumurh. If ft compound verb, which is sought, can- 



(B.) 

GRAMMATICAL TERMS IN GERMAN. 

The English words are placed first, the most common Ger- 
man woids next, and those less frequently used last 

L The Pari* of Speech, SEBortartett, ftebetljette, SBort* 

gatttmgeju 

Jtrtide, 8rtifet, ©efdjtec&tettwt, ©Kebnwrt, Deutett>ort 
Substantive, ©ubjiantfo, #aupttt>ort, 5Remtttx>rt, 2)iitattH>rt^ 
Mjtiwc, 3Jbjectfo, ©genfaafWroert, SefdKtffen^eit^ort, 
33ete>ort, S3etfegett>ori, SSefttmmmtgSttort 

Pronoun, Pronomen, bottom, 3ft*ttH>rt 

Verb, Zeitwavt, Verbum, 9?eben>ort, 2Retbett»rl> Ztyintwtt, 
3uffonMnH>rt 

wftfoerfc, Adverbium, Umil«ttb$tt>0rt, SiebeitWOtt, (and some- 
times) 8efd)affent>ett$tt>ork 

Preposition, Prepositio, SSoroort, $erfydfciufJtt>ort, Sorfefcwwrt, 
9Hd>tung$n>ork 

Cb^fimeiiofi, Conjunctio, SStnbewort, ScrbutbuttgSroort, 3fuge* 

t&Ott* 
Interjection, Interjectio^mpftnbUttg^Wert/S^f^^^Ott, <5tlt* 

pftntoingSfaut* 

IL Kinds of Single Parts of Speech. 
Article. 

Ityfonte ^r«icfe,.ber bepttmratc SlrttfeL 
Indefinite drtide, ber unbefttmmte SCrttfeL 

SUBSTAHTITE. 

Gender, Genus, bd$ ©efd)ted)t* Masculine, feminine and neu- 
ter, mannftcfyeS, noetbKd>e$ and facfylfdjeS* 



Grammatical Terms. 
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IMP. SUBJ. 

ich wftrfe 
(wflrfe) 
ich wande 
ich wflfate 
ich wollte 
ich ziehe 
ich zoge 
ich zwange 



IMPERATIVE. J PARTICIPLE. | 



REMARKS. 



wirf 

winde 
wisse* 

zeihe 
ziehe 
zwinge 



geworfen. 

gewunden. 

|ewuf 9 t. 

gewollt. 

geziehen. 

gezogea. 

gezwungen. 



Zencksty etc., antiquated, 
p. 203. 



See 



not be found, the simple verb is to be resorted to. 



Primitive, derivative, ©tatttttt, ®ptof5forttt ; ©tamUttWtt, (A* 

geleitete* ©ort -— *- — - < — 

Names of persons, names of things, sperfoneittt&lltett, ©ftcfyltatlfttt ♦ 
Proper noma, ©genaimnt ; Common nouns, ©etmtmtamert, 

©attttngtfttamen* 

CoUettioes, ©ammetaatiiett, gRettgettamtn ; names of mate- 
rials, ©toflfftamen* 

Declension, Declination, »teamtg$f*rin, 86fti*ermtg* 

Case, «afu$, S3iegwtg$faK, SewmngSfatt, SBer^dftntfffeiir. 

Nominative, Sfiommattt), erjter $att, 9femtfaK, ©ntabfontt, 
©tamnteitbmfl, ©ettfifianb, StoSfagefatt, SBerfafl- 

Genitive, ©enitfo, jwciter ftatt, Sejtfcfott, 9Beflenfafl, $80* 
tjerfatt, »efd)tanffaav3e»gfaH, Kebettfiaiib. 

Dative, Datit), brim* $att, 3n*cefatt, ©ibfatt, SBemfalT, 
8eiftatfb, 8e}ug$fatt, ^erfonenfatt. 

^cawafiw, acatfatfo, »tcrter gaO, 3«tfatt, Jttagfatt, SBotyht* 
fall, ffienfatt, ?etbffamb, <grfeib*fatt, Sfojeigefatt* 

Number, Numerus, %/AtjL 

Singular, ®n jal»l, eittfarf>e 3afyf, 'Ctittyrit ; Pl««rf, SBefcr ja^f, 
welfare 3at)I, fflMMeit. 

Adjective. 

Comparwon, ©tetgerung, (Somparatum, aSergfeicfyung. 
Pcwito* degree, bet gewofynfidje ©tanb, ©ruttbfhrfe* 
o>mpar<rftw decree, Sergletdjun^fhtHb, »ergleid>ung$fhtfe* 

Superlative degree, bet l)0Crjjte ©tanb. 

Numerals, 3abfo>&rter ; Cardinals, @nmbjal)ten ; Ordinals, 

£>rbmmg$aa!)fetu 

Pronoun. 

Personal pronouns, perffinliclje pro&rtet ♦ 

Adjective pronouns, Wpratyrontmten, S5etfttw6rtct. 
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Possessive pronouns, bejlfcanjetgettbe or jueignenbe ^umorter, 

S3eft&n>i>rter, 
Demonstrative pronouns, ijttwetfenbe, an jeigenbe or butbetttenbe 

gitroorter, Unterjcfjetbungtfttorter. 
Relative pronouns, bejugftdje, relative guroorter/Sejugroorter, 

bejiebltdje ^uroorter* 
Interrogative pronouns, fragettbe gitrttwrter, grageworter* 
lUdprocal pronouns, rcflejrtt>c or jurudfitbreitbe, jnriicf bcutenbe 

giiroorter* 

Verb. 
Active verb, fyotiatt or jtef «tbe$ ^titWOtt Active form, tfyatige 

gform, £fyatfortn, tbatigjer ©tanb* 
Aiufer wr6, jiettofeg 3 e i^n>ort» -Regtito- wfo, regefaia#tge 
3eittt>orter* 

Passive verb, Utfcettbftf fritWOXt Passive form, £eibefontt, 

8etben$jtanb« 
Reflective verb, jurutffufyrenbe*, jurtttf jiefettbetf, jurficftmrf e«^ 

be* 3*to»ort. 

Auxiliary verb, $tt(f$$ettttH>rt. 

Participle, Sfflittelwott, tyavtitip ; freferife participle, WHtttU 

wort ber aSergattgenbett 
Conjugation, Slbttxmbefong, ©tanbmtg* 
JM&de, Slrt, Modus, Slitgfageform, ©pfredjwetfe* 
Indicative mode, bejtimmte, gettufle or amrigenbe Slrt, Snbif a* 

tit), aBiraid)fci^form. 
Subjunctive mode, bebittgte, uttgettnjfe or aerbmbenbe Slrt, Son* 

junftto, 5W6gKd)fett$form, 3lbl)5ngtgfett$tt>eife* 
Imperative mode, befeblenbe Slrt, ^Jntperatft), aSefeblefrrnn 
Infinitive, tmbefitmmte Slrt, 3nftmtfo, nnbefiiminte §orm* 
Present tense, 9>rafen$, bte ©egenwart, gegenwartige ^eit 
Impafed, 3mperfef t, erjte Sergangenfyett^itoergangenfyett, 

jfingft fcergangene %t\U 
Perfect, 9>erfeftnm, SBcrgangenbett, jmette SSergangenbeit. 
Pluperfect, spiuSquamperfef t, britte SBergangenbeit, SSor&er* 

gangenljett 
jYrftirc, gutur, 3«'«nft, einfacfje Bufunft 
jSeamrf/irfure, SSorjuf unft, jufammengefefcte Bufunft, 3tot«* 

ntm eraftmm 

jSWcnce, ©afc* Principal clause, £aitptfa{5* Subordinate clause, 

giebenfafe, i 

jSbfafonttt* cfatue, SafnSfafc, ©ubfiantfofafc, jjauptwortfafc 
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Jl^edive dame, Slbjectfofafc, mt*ifmtirfa%. 
Adverbial clause, Utnjlaitblfag, Slbttercialfafc. 
Punctuation, 3ntefyunf tion, gefejeicfyen, ®d)reibjeid)en. 
Comma, Nomina, Setflridj* 
iSfemiicoton, ©emifolon, £>mdpiiifk 
Cofon, jfofoit, 2>eppefpurtft 
Period, spunft, ©ctyufjpunifh 

Interrogation point, ^ragejridjeti. 
Exclamation point, Stttdrufjjet'djetn 

Qtw&rfton, Jfafityrung&etcfyeiu 

-Bypftew, £renming$*etajetu • 

#»fc,©ebanfenfmcrj.. 

Parenthesis, 9>areirtf)efe, ©ttf^rtegunggjetaVn. 

Letters, S3ttd)flta6en\ 

Vowels, Socate, ©ettjHattte, ©tmtrofettte, taute S3uc^fta6en A 
©ranbtoitte* . 

Consonants, SJRitf <Mte, . 

&»rovQu*fr, $afl>fai*te, $a|tooca[e, * Diphthong, Doppelfaut 

Liquids, ©djmeljfoute* 

Linguais, 3ttitgeitfaiite. 

Pa(ate^, fiet>uaBte. 

Labials, gtppenf ante. 

Mutes, ftarre £onfoit<utten ; «mooft, fyarte; mwfcfo, weicfye; 

roi^ft, afperirte* • * • , 

ifyBflWe, ©9ibe, ^cocn«, accent, aSetomutg, Zm. 

Ikrivation, SlblettlHtg* 

iKaferf, gRmttart, 
Orthography, Stecfytfdiro&ttttg. 

Remarks. In grammars of the learned languages, the Latin 
terms are very common. These terms are often Germanized, 
and are then used even in grammars of the German language. 
The German grammatical terms, are sometimes literal transla- 
tions of the Latin, sometimes descriptive of that to which they 
are applied. @(iebtt>0tt is a translation of articulus; ©e* 
fd)(ed)tdtt>Ort is descriptive of one of (he offices of the article, 
namely, to point out the gender of the noun. £eutett>0rt that 
which points out a thing, is applied also to demonstrative pro- 
nouns, which are often the same as the article. ijaU£ttt>0rt, 

37 
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represents the substantive as the principal werd m a sentence, 
3letitiXO0Vt is a translation of nomen* X)UtgttH>rt " is the name 
of any thing that exists."' (5igenj$aft$UK>rt describes the ad- 
jective as a word of quality ; Sefd)ajflIlt)£it£ttHNrt indicates 
external characteristics as denoted by adjectives. f&CXXVOtt 
and SBeilcgeWOrt are translations of. the jLatin term. S&fiittM 
OTUttg^tt>Ort properly indicates not only adjectives but adjec- 
tive pronouns, articles, and whatever qualifies a substantive. 
%UXWQtt is a literal translation of pronomen, QeittOQXt repre- 
sents the verb as a word which has tenses. StcbcttWt and 
9Re(ben>0rt are translations of verbum. . XbUXlXOOtt is a word 
which denotes action, 3\xftCLX\t>$XQCXt properly means a neu- 
ter verb, as expressing condition rather than action. Ugt jtatlbftV 
t&Ott implies that the adverb is a word to express circum- 
stances, 5Rebetttt)0rt is a translation of adverhium. 33efd)affett* 
bett^tt)0rt is probably applied to adverbs in consequence of the 
adverbial use of all adjectives in German. . The line between 
these two parts of speech are less distinctly drawn in this than in 
other languages. SSotWOrt and SBorfefcttWrt are -translations 
of preposiiio. !8erfydItJU#W0rt is a word expressing the rekt- 
Uons of other words or things. 9Hd)ftlitg$Ywrt is applied to 
prepositions as words which point out the direction or tendency 
of an action. The words for conjunction are translations of 
conjunctio ; those for interjection either a translation (3wtfdjf It* 
tDOtt) or a description of the nature and use of the word. Star* 
f)&ftmf5faff implies that cast as well as prepositions express 
relations. The pronoun tt>et applied to case represents the 
nominative as a reply to the question 5B^t ? the genitive' as a 
reply to ffieffeit ? etc* SBofyer, tt>0 and XOofyn denote the 
genitive, dative and accusative as the whence-mst, the^vhere-casty 
and the whither-case. In ©elbjtjtenS, 9?e6enjtattb, ©eiftottb 
and SetbftCWb for nominative, genitive, dative and accusative, 
the last component part stands for case (state), and the first 
characterizes each case. SSeftfyrSflffaff represents the geni- 
tive as the case to express iimitations ; tyttoftOLVi, as pointing 
out the productive cause, ©ebfctft is a translation of dativus ; 
3wedffaH corresponds to the ** sign to or for f ^erfbnettffttt, 
means the noun in the dative is represented as a living being, or 
person ; 53ejUg$fafl implies that the use of the dative is to ex- 
press relations. $fa<jfatl is a translation of accusativus ; ^icU 
faff, that to which an action tends ; getbftattb'and (Stfetbefaff, 
that which Is the passive recipient of an active. Thus it will 
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be easy to ascertain the point of view from which all this varie- 
ty of grammatical terras originated. 



(C) 

ABBREVIATIONS. 

Abbreviations are more common in German authors than in 
English. The number common to all writers jn the language 
is not great ; but there are very many, in which there is a sub- 
stantial agreement, while there ate variations as to the number 
and choice of letters used. Sometimes the initial letter only, 
sometimes the first part of a word, (i. e. all the letters preceding 
the vowel of the second syllable) , sometimes the' most impor- 
tant letters of a long word (i. e. the first and last letters, and 
sometimes the intervening consonants) , constitute the abbrevi- 
ation. When an unknown abbreviation occurs, die reader is 
to notice in the first plaee whether it begin with a capital or 
with a small letter— for the proper use of these, letters is gene- 
rally observed in abbreviations. While substantives and cer- 
tain pronouns begin with a captial, adjectives even of proper 
names, most of the pronouns, the particles, verbs and adverbs 
begin with a small letter. Let him next consider whether the 
first part of the word, or the most prominent letters of a long 
word have been selected by the writer. This is easily ascer- 
tained, for the latter, being generally consonants, do not consti- 
tute a syllable. Still further aid may be found by reflecting 
upon the nature of the topic under discussion and the class of 
words which belong to the subject Perhaps it will appear that 
the word itself has already occurred once or twice, and that an 
abbreviation is resorted to merely to avoid frequent repetition. 
In the following list such Latin abbreviations as are common in 
German, but not in English, will be inserted. 

«♦ Z. . %ltt$Ze&tament, . Old Testtfment 
abgrf* . abgefftrjt, . . • abbreviated. [to. 

a. a. D* . am anytftyxttn fDttt, in the passage referred 

abget. . abgefettet, \ . derived. 

abfattt 3»* ablatttettbetf SetttWTt,' irreg. verb, a verb which 

changes the voweL 
%ileit . Sbfetttmg, . . derivation. 
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Slbtbeifong, 
abfotut, 

auggenommett, . 
2fattt>ort, . 
Sfaflage, 

2to$gabe,.. 

Apologia Confessionis, 

aftfyodjbeuff*, . 
J angetfacf)fffrf), . 
Styoftel, . 

Articuli Schmalcaldici, 

dfteit ©tyte, 

J&nmerfcmg, 

befler, or bet, 
batemfrf), . 
Segriff, . 
S3auf uttfi; . 
33ebeutmtg, 

} S3tnbett>ort, 

SSergbau, . 
S&pf, . 
33tft>bmteret, 
SJanb, br gsucff, . 
S3fatt, or SSfatter, 
SBtbKotbef, 
btewette*, . 
S5uct)brurferei 
Sucfibcmbfattg, 
befonber$, 
btlbficf), . 
bobmtjcf), . 

35eitt>ort, 



3(bfd)it. 

3(btl), 

ab$. 

aitfgen* 

Shtftth 

A* C. . 

abb. . 
ag$. or 

attgete. 
Sip. 

A. S. 

a. ©t 
Sfam. or 
atometf 
&♦ . 
bait. 

Saitf. 
Seb. 
25bn>. or 
Siftbtb 
33ergb* 
Se*. 
S5Ub^ 
S3* 

33t. . 
StM. 
&tett>. 
S3urf)br- 
Sitctyf). 
be$. . 
btfot. 
bob«t. 
S3tt>. . 
Setttn. ©♦ Centner, 

Cf. or Con£ Conferatur, 

C. A. . Confessio Augustana, 






sections 

division. - 

absolute. 

except 

answer. 

edition with little or no 
alteration. 

edition, generally with 
improvements. . 

Defense of the Augs- 
burg Confession. 

Old High German. 

Anglo-Saxon. 

apostle. 

the Schmalcald articles. 

Old Style. 

remark. 

better, or by. 

Bavarian. 

idea. 

architecture. 

signification. 

conjunction. 

mining. 

circle, district. 

sculpture. 

volume, or book. 

sheet,' or sheets. 

library. 

at times. 

printing-press. 

book-store. 

especially. 

figuratively. 

Bohemian. 

adjective. 

hundred weight. 

compare. 

Augsburg Confession. 
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Abbreviations 
Cajechismus Minor, 



C. Mj. . Catechismus Major, 

C. Trid. . Concilium Tridentinutn, 

Sap.or &a$. dapM , . 

be&jL bgL beMetcfyen, bergfetcfyen, 

befi; . befifcn,. 

bid)t . btd)tertfd), 

2>tcfjtf* • Dicijtfunjt, 

2)*©* . Stogweitgefcfytcfyte, 

b, b. or b* u ba$ be#t, or ba$ ift, 

b. 35. , bcr aSerfaffer, . 

• biefe$3abr, 

• btefe$ 9Rottat$, . 
. ®nbett,<» ©pwo^neri 
. ebemate, • 

• eujentftdj, . 

. ©genjtyaftemort, 

. @mpftnbttng^(aut^ 

. ©geimame, 

. €itbfo[be, . 

. engftfd), . 

. entfarecfyettb, 

(Srbbefcfyr* (Srbbefcbmbuttg, 

Ev. . . Evangeliutn, 

@n>* . . (giter, 
f.orflLorfoCg* folgenb, (singular) 
ff.orfBL . foIgcnbe,<plural). 
Ir* . . ftrau, or grattfen, 

. frcntb, 

. fur, . 
ftw.orgurw^urmnt, ♦ 
f • ?♦ . . falfdje «efart, . 
frg.orfrattg.franjojifcf), 

F. C. . . Formula Concordiae, 

$ct6e(L . ftobeflebre, 

©attung$n. ©atttmgtfname, 

geb. . . geboren? . 

g«br.. . gebraitdjt, . 

gem. . . gemein, 

©em* . ©emabl, or ©emdfyKtt, 

gejtyr* . gefcfyrieben, 

37* 



b,g», 

ebem* 
etg. . 
Sign), 
(SmpflL 

<grtb$* 
engL . 
e«tfpt\ 
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(Luther's) Smaller Cate- 
chism. 
Larger Catechism. 
Council of Trent* 
chapter, 
the like, 
his. 

poetical. 

poetry. [trines* 

history of religious doo 
that means, or that is. 
the author, 
of this yean 

of this- month. [itant 
sing, number,. or inhab- 
fbrmerly. 
properly, literally, 
adjective, 
interjection, 
proper name, 
final syllable. 
English, 
corresponding* 
geography, 
gospel, 
your. 

the following, 
the following, 
lady, or Franks, 
foreign. % 
fttf. 

pronoun; 
a false reading. 
French. 

Formula of Concord, 
mythology, 
common noun, 
born, 
in use* 

common, vulgar, 
husband, or wife. 
in writing, written. 
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«eft . 

gem. . 

moment 

©efcrjlro, 

©er*. 

©r* . 

©♦»♦ 

®L . 

&iit 

fyodjb* 

>oO. . 

Mf$YO. 

I).©- 
>.©♦ 

titg(. . 
inSbef. 
i3* . 

3gfr- 
Smb. 
3al>rt 

Jctus. 



«©♦• 

f. 9t. 

«♦ 23- 

$unfttt>. 

Jfttpferbr* 

fontgL 

fatferf. 

i. . . 

tanbfct). 
?antw. 
«.. . 

8it. . 

Li* S. • 



gefforbeit, 

gen>6bn(id), 

©ro@eit(et)re, 

®efd)ted)t$tt>ert, 

©eridjt, . 

©rofcbett, . 

©faubenSarttfel 

©(aube, . 

#etlfutibe, 

tyocbbetstfct), 

boUdnbifif), 

SitffSrootf, 
auptwort, 
t>ei(t0e ©rf)rifit, 

beimg** £ag$, 
fietftger @bet(i, 
$err, £errn, 
inqieidjen, 
mtfbefonbere, 
im Sabre, . 
3efu$ S^riftuS, 
Sutigfrau, . 
3emanb, . 
Sabrhnnbert, 

Jurisconsultus,. 

jE6tttg,or £uttft,or $trd)e 
^rcfyengefcfyidjte, 
fanonifajeg 3tcd)t, . 
^trrfjeit&ater, . 
jfunfhDort, 
$upferbrttcf, 
fonigfid), . 
fatferKcfy, . 
JJreujer, . . . 

ItCO/' • • • 

tcmbfefyaftKd), . 
?anbwtrtbfcf)aft, 
?el)re, or gtcenttat, 

^iterator, . 

Libri Symbolici, . 



deceased, 
commonly, 
mathematics, 
article, 
court of law. 
a small German coin, 
articles of faith, 
feith. 

the medical art 
High German. 
Dutch. 

auxiliary verb, 
substantive, 
the Holy Scriptures, 
at the present day. 
Holy Spirit, 
sir, sirs, 
likewise, 
in particular, 
id the year. 
Jesus Christ, 
virgin, 
some one. 
century, 
lawyer. 
;,king, or art, or church, 
church history, 
canonical law. 
father of the church, 
technical term, 
engraving, 
royal, 
imperial, 
a small coin in the south 

of Germany, 
read. 

provincial 
agriculture, 
science,, instruction, or 

licentiate, 
literature. 
Symbolical Books. 
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(tttf). . 

Wl. • 
Wai. 
9We#f. 
9Wtt(. 

tit* 

mf)b* 

9Ktt>.or 

3Rittefa>. 

5R- . 

itamf. 

n.» 
yiatwxt. 

5Rfot>. 
nb. . 
nfyb. . 

D. . 
ob. . 
oberb. 
o. (§. . 

o. U- b. S3 

6ftt\ 

P. and PP. 

Vf- •' 

spftattjettf. 
pota. 
preufj. 
r. . 
9tec, . " 
9tef. . 
ref. . 
reg- 3»- 
ru$. 3»« 
ruff. . 



SKebrbett, 

gRaatdcr, or SRajejiftt, 
Vtalerei, . 

SWtttaut, . 
mdnnlid), . 
mittd^oct)beutfcf), 

1 SjRtttelroort, . 

gWittefafter, 
SRame, or gf&rben, • 
5Ra*f*tift, 

n&mttcfe/ . 
nad) Slnbertt, . 
giaturfunbe, 
Weueg SCeftament, 
aicbentDort, 
meberbeutfcf), . 
neut)od)beutfrf), . 
tteuen StyU, . 
Dften, 
ober, . 
eberbeutfcfy, 
obne ©nbett, . 
obne SRefcrbett, . 
► e^rte Uttterfcfjetb ber 
SSebeutung, . 
6flreid»tfd», 

pater and patres, 

^funb, or pfennig, , 

spffanjenlefyre, . 

potniftfv • 
preugifd), 
ridtftger, . 
gtecettfent, 

gtcferent, ^Reformation, 
reformtrt, . 

regefmdfKgeS 3*tttt>ort, 
rittf}te[ettbe$ Bettoort, 
ruffifd), . 



Lutheran. 

plural number. - 

master, or majesty. 

painting. 

geometry. 

consonant 

masculine. 

Middle High German. 

participle. 

Middle Ages. 

name, or North. 

postscript. 

namely. 

according to others. 

natural science. 

New Testament. 

adverb. 

Low German. 

Modern High German. 

new style. 

east 

or. 

Upper German, 

without the singular. 

without the plural 

in the same sense. 

Austrian, 
; father, fathers, 
pound, or twelfth part 

of a Groschen. 
botany. 
Polish. 
Prussian, 
more properly, 
reviewer, critic, [tion. 
the narrator, Reforma- 
Reformed, Calvinistic 
regular verb, 
reflexive verb. 
Russian. 
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9tty(r. 



I 



a* . 
©♦ 

\ or f&d>» 

:b.a& . 

0. ortt. 
♦ &♦ tt>» • 

feL . . 
©efbfH. . 

s. and ss. . 

©antmefao* 

©pridjnx 

©.S3- 

©pradjt. 

©tammm 

bg* . . 
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9teid>*tba(er, . 
ffel>e, 

fob and), . 
©ette, or ©itbett, 
ffld>Kdf>, . 
fieb b«$ ffiort, . 
ffel) obcit^ or unten, 
*b trirf nne, 
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©t . 

5C^ . 
tb- . 
tb. 3». 

£Wr. 
Stonf. 
it. a* . 
«♦ bgf. 
«♦ nu a. 
tt. a. m. 
it-f-f- 
«♦ f. m. 
n. v »♦ 
unrig* 
U»« . 
ubevtj. 
t>. . 
Serf* or 
&g{. tfergf 
SBertL 
fcernx 
trft. . 
tnett. . 
Sorb. 



S8f. 



©elofttattt, 

seqoens and sequentes, 

©anrmetoort,- . 
©pridTWort, 
©9ntboKfd)e SitcEter, 
©pradtfeljre, . 
©tantifiYport, 
fogenannt, 
ftarb, and ftatt, . 
fanct, ©titd, or ©timbe, 

ttjette, 

tbdtige* 3etttt>ort, 
SCfyafer, . 
£ottfunft, . 
unb anbere, 
ttttb berglcirf)ett, 
ttttb ntefyre anbere, 
unb anbere me^f> 
ttnbfofort, 
ttttb fo ntebr, . 
unb fo wetter, • 
ttnetgentfid), 
Umjtanb6mort, . 
ikberfydttpt, 
&oit, . 
JBerfajfer, . 
fcergfetdje, 
2Jer$Iebre, 
fcernxmbt, 
DeraCtet, . 
triettetdjt, . 
aSorberidjt, 



rixdottar. 



} 



see also. 

page or South. 

neuter. 

see the word. 

see above, or below. 

the same as, as much a& 

deceased. 

vowel. 

die following. 

a collective noun. 

proverb. 

Symbolical Books. 

grammar. 

primitive word. 

as it is called. [o£ 

deceased, and instead 

St, piece,, or hour. 

part 

partly. 

active verb. 

dollar. 

music 

and others. 

and others of the kind. 

&c. and further. 

&c. and further. 

&c 

figuratively. 

adverb. 

generally, universally. 

of. 

author. 

compare. 

Prosody. 

cognate. 

obsolete. 

perhaps. [face. 

advertisement or pre- 
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aorr. 

5Btt>.or2cr 

fcorfyerg* 

wabrfd)* 
tobvtt 

J. «. 

3- or 3tt>, 

3»L 3>»- 



.^crjugttcl), 
SSorrebe, . 
SBoroort, . 

| aScr^dttntgn>ott, 

fcorfyeraeljenbe*, 
toetMiaj, . 
n)abr(rfjeittKct), . 
tobvtlid), . 
SOBeften, or SBurjet, 
jum SSeifpief, . 
• gum (Brempet . 
3abto>ort, 
3ufammengefe$t, 
3ettn>ort, . 
jtelenbeg 3 e ta*>ort, 



• especially. 

• preface. 

. preposition. 

. preposition. 

. the foregoing. 

. feminine. 

• probably. 
. literally. 

West, or root 

' > for example. 

. numeral. 

• compound, 
verb. 

. active verb. 



This list might be indefinitely extended ; but examples enough 
have been presented to illustrate the common method of abbre- 
viating words. The articles, prepositions and adjectives are of- 
ten abbreviated in giving titles of books, and in other similar 

cases ; as, $ c e r c it, ®*fd). b* ©tubmm* b* ffierfe b. Staff* 

ft'tt. ©Ott. 1797 ff ; 2te SluflL 1822. 2. 8. imbettb., Heeren's 
History of the Study of the Works of Classical Literature, Got- 
tingen, 1797, and following ; 2d edition, 1822. 2 vols. 8vo. un- 
finished. 
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jf&er, 290. Its use, 962. 

Abbreviations used in German,435 

Abstract forms, 72. 

AcQent, 53. Of foreign words, 56. 

Accusative, 336. Case for denot- 
ing inanimate things, 325. Used 
instead of the genitive after cer- 
tain adjectives and verbs, 329, 

* 337. After kelfen, versichem, 
etc . in a different sense from that 
of the dative, 348. Governing 
the dative, 394. 

Active verb, conjugated, 187. It 
requires haben (instead of sein) 
as an auxiliary, 224. Those 
which govern the accusative of 
a person and the genitive of a 
thing, 328. Those which gov- 
ern the accusative as the passive 
object, 336. 

Adjectives, primitive, 67. Deriva- 
tive, 75. Declension of, 115. 
Rules for the same, 116—117. 
Indeclinable, 120. Comparison 
of, 124. Those which are inca- 
pable of comparison, 127. Com- 
parison by means of adverbs, 
128. Their agreement with 
nouns, 319. 

Adjective clauses, 378. 

Adverb, 263—271. Pronominal 
and substantive, 263. Those 
ending in lich and lings, 264. 
Compound, 264. Those of an 
absolute sense, 265. Adverbs of 
place, time and manner, 265. 
Comparison of, 265. The super- 
lative sometimes formed by am 
with the dative ,265. By aw/with 
the accusative, 266* Relative ad- 



verbs, 266. Those of place, time 
and manner, 267. Adverbs of 
intensity, reality, etc. 268. Da, 
268. Als, wie, sonst, kurzlick, 
jilngst and neul^ch, 269. Eben, 
erst, schon, 270. Jetzt, wokl, 271. 

Adverbial clauses, 371. 

Adverbial phrases, 349. — See Ad- 
verb. 

Adversative clauses, 362. 

Affirmative sentences, 306. 

A H, with the superlative, 127. Af- 
ter its noun, 319 infra. Peculiar . 
use of, 303 infra, 320. 

A 11 e i n, its derivation, 56. Its use, 
• 363^ 

Alphabet, 18. 

A 1 s, as an adverb, compared with 
wie, 269. Referring to time, 372. 
As a conjunction, 290. Als 6b, 
als wenn, 373. After compara- 
tives, 377. Als dafs, after z«,378. 

Also, 290. 

Apposition, 323. 

A n, its different use with the ac- 
cusative and with the dative,279 
— 281. Its force in adverbial 
phrases, 331.. With the dative 
indicating an object of pleasure, 
334. Denoting time, 350. De- 
signating an external sign, 359. 
Peculiar use of, 368. 

Anstatt,286. 

Apostrophe, when used, 25. 

Arrangement of Words, 381. 

Article, declension of, 82. Its use, 
298. Definite, 298. Indefinite, 
302. 

Attribute, genitive of, 320. 

Auch, 290, 361 . Joined with other 
particles, like the English ever, 
and the Latin cunaue, 376, 377. 
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Auf, with the dative and accusa- 
tive in different senses, 282. 
Expressing confidence, 334,335. 
Applied to time, 351, 352. To 
manner, 356. Idioms formed by 
it, 328, 334, 336, 351.-*4«/in 
composition, 272. 

Aufdafs,274. 

Augment, g e, 73, 250. 

A us, 274. Expressing ground, or 
cause, 358. In composition, 272. 

Ausgenommen, peculiarity in 
regard to the case which follows 
it, 354. 

Aufseri%74. 

A uf* erdem, 361. 

Aufserhalb,286. 

Auxiliary verbs, 164. Those im- 
properly so called, 178—184. 



B. 



Bar, termination, 77. 

B e, prefix^ 245. 

Bei, 274. Denoting time, 350. 

Peculiar use of, 355, 354, 
Be* or, 291, 372. 
Binnen, 274. 
Bi s, 353. 

Cardinal numbers, 130. 

Case, 325. For a person, 325. For 
inanimate things, 325. 

Ch, the sound off 50. 

Chen, diminutive termination,71. 

Clauses, coordinate, 360 — 367. 
Those connected by copulative 
conjunctions, 361. Exclusive 
clauses, 362. Adversative clau- 
ses, 362. Causal clauses, 365. — 
Subordinate clauses, 367 — 380. 
Substantive clauses, 367. Ad- 
verbial clauses, 371. Adjective 
clauses, 378. Mode of leading 
clauses, 312. Mode in subordi- 
nate clauses, 314. Tenses in 
subordinate clauses, 318. 

Collective nouns, form of, 73. 

Collocation of words, 381. 

Comparison of adjectives, 124, 
128. Of adverbs, 265. 



Complements! use of oblique ca- 
ses, 324. 

Composition of words, 396. 

Compound verbs, 235. Separable, 
235. Inseparable, 240. Those 
which are sometimes separable 
and sometimes inseparable, 241. 
Significations of their prefixes, 
244. 

Concessive clauses and particles, 
375. 

Concrete nouns, their forms, 70. 

Conditional mode or tense, 312, 
313, 318, 375. 

Conjugation of haben, 165. Of 
sein, 169. Ofwerden, 173. Of 
regular verbs, 185, 187. Of the 
passive voice, 190. Of reflec- 
tive verbs, 229. 

Conjunctions, 290 — 297. See each 
in its alphabetical order. Omis- 
sion of, 360, 366. Vnd, 361. 
Auck and other copulatives, 361. 
Exclusive conjunctions, nicht, 
sonde? n, etc. 362v Adversative, 
aber, aUein, etc. 362. Causal, 
daher, deswegen, etc. 365. 

Consonants, pronunciation of, 38. 
Classes and powers of, 60—62. 

Countries, names of, declension, 
114. Gender, 92. 



D. 



Da, compounded with preposi- 
tions, 155, 288. As an adverb, 
268. Of time, 372. As a con- 
junction, 291, 374. 

Dadurch,373. 

DafernjZQI. 

Dagegen, 363. 

Daher, 291. Its use, 365, 373. 

Damit, 374. 

Daran and dazu, when used, 
368. 

Daraus, 373. 

Darum, 291. 

Das, indeclinable pronoun, 303, 
307. 

Dafs, its use, 368, 373. When 
omitted, 369. After zu—als y 378, 

Dative, the proper case for desig- 
nating persons, 325, 343. After 
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simple intransitive verbs, 344. 
After simple transitive verbs, 
344 . After compound verbs,345. 
After adjectives, 346. After cer- 
tain idiomatic phrases, 346. 
Merely pointing out a relation, 
347. Forthegenitive l 347. After 
passive verbs, 348. Of pronouns 
as expletives, 348. After helfen, 
versichern, etc. in a different 
sense from that of the accusa- 
tive, 348. 

Davon, 373. 

Declension, of the article, 82. Of 
nouns, 95 — 114. Old form, 96. 
New form, 96. First declension, 
99. Second declension, 101. 
Third declension, 101. Fourth 
declension, 103. — Of adjectives, 
115. Rules for declining adjec- 
tives, 116 — 117. — Of pronouns, 
140-160. Personal pronouns,140 
Possessive pronouns, 149. De- 
monstrative, 151. Relative, 156. 

Denn, 291 . Peculiar use of, 362, 
315, 366. After comparatives, 
378, 269. 

Dennbch, 364. 

Der, die, das, article, 82. De- 
terminative (demonstrative)pro- 
noun, 152. Relative, 156, 379, 
380, 370. 

Demonstrative pronouns, 151. 

Derivation, 63. [70. 

Derivatives, 68. Verbs, 69. Nouns, 

Derjenig e, 153. 

DerOy 151. 

D ers el be, 15S, 154. 

Derselbige, 155. 

Deshalb, 365,373. 

Desgleichen, 361. 

D es s en, der en, in the sense of 
his, theirs, 143. 

Dessenungeachtet, 364. 

Dest o,291. With urn, 377. 

Deswegen, 365,373. 

Dialects, 2, 3, 6, 7, 8—14. Varia- 
tions of, 66. — See " Remarks," 
on the Irreg. verbs, Appendix A. 

Dieser, 152. 

Dies, undeclined, 303, 307. 

Diefseit, 286. 

Diminutives, terminations of, 71. 

38 



Gender of pronouns referring to 
them, 303. 

Distributive, and distinctive nu- 
merals, 137. 

Dock, 292. Its use, 364. 

Drei, declined, 132. 

Du, form of address, 146, 143. Re- 
peated with the relative,157,370. 

Dure h, 278. Signifying instru- 
mentality, 357. 

Durfen, conjugated, 218. Its 
use, 182, 222. 

E., 

£, ending, 74. In medial forms, 
67. Dropped, 73, 102. 

E, vowel, its origin, and its pro- 
nunciation, 30, 60. 

Eb en, 270. 

Eke, 372. Eher, 267. 

Ei, termination, 74. 

Ein, 131. Declined, 132. 

Einander, 142. 

El, en, er, terminations without 
signification, 66, 67. 

E n, ending, 77. Without signifi- 
cation, 66, 67. 

Endings, of derivatives, 70. 

Ent, prefix, 247. 

Ent, ending, derivation of, 58, 

Entgegen, 275. 

Entweder, 362. 

Enz, ending, derivation of, 58. 

Er, ending, 70. Without signifi- 
cation, 66, 67. 

Er, prefix, 248. 

Er, pronoun, used for the second 
person, 145. 

Erz, prefix, 253. 

Erst, its use, 270. 

E s, pronoun, 148, 369, 307. 

Etliehe, 161. 

Etwa, 268. 

Etwaig (what may happen, inci- 
dentally, or possibly), 265, note. 

Etwelcke, 161. 

Etymology, 63. 

Euphonic changes of letters, 63, 
97, 186. 

F. 
Falls, 292. 
Fertig werden,2SQ. 
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Foreign words, gender of, 91. De- 
clension, 112. — See Purism. 

Fractional numbers, 139. 

Freilieh, 365. 

Future tense, 308. The present 
used for the future, 308. Second 
future, 311 . 

Future participle, 256. 

Far, 339. 

G. 

G, sound of the letter, 41. 

Ge, prefix, 73, 250. Participial 
augment, when used, 186, 241, 
260. 

G ebcn, used impersonally, 304. 

G eg en, 278. Of time, 350. 

G egenttber, 275. 

Gender, 82-90. Of foreign words, 
91 Nouns of two genders, 92. 
Rules according to a different 
system, 94, note. Nouns vary- 
ing in sense according to gen- 
der, 92, 93. 

Gelten, 337. 

Genitive, 325, 326. Case for inan- 
imate things, 325. Of attribute, 
320. In the place of an adjec- 
tive, 305, 322. Of object, 321. 
After intransitive verbs, 327. 
After reflective verbs, 327. Af- 
ter impersonal verbs, 328. Af- 
ter certain active verbs with the 
accusative of a person, 328. Af- 
ter adjectives, 329. Peculiar 
use of the genitive, 329, 355. 
Its ancient use retained in some 
expressions, 329. Peculiar con- 
struction of two genitives in 
apposition, 323. The genitive of 
nouns used adverbially, 349,352. 

German language, its history, 1 — 
14. Its origin, 8. High German, 
1. Upper German, 2. Low Ger- 
man, 3. Where spoken, 3 not e 
Upper Saxon dialect, 6. Low- 
er Saxon, 7. The Gothic, 9 and 
note. Old High German, 9, 10, 
note. Old Low German, 10, 
note. Middle High German, 11 
and note. Modern High Ger- 
man, 12. Modem dialects, 14. 



German grammatical terms, 430. 

Gerundive participle, 258. 

Gewicht, its derivation, 62. 

G ift, its derivation, 62. 

Glauben, with two cases, 345. 

Gleich, its etymology, 63. Join- 
ed to other particles, 293, 375, 
376. 

Gleichwohl, 364. 

Gothic language, 9. 

Grammatical terms used by Ger- 
man writers, 430. 

Gute, zu Gute tkun, 334. 

H. 

Ha ben, conjugated, 165. When 
used as the auxiliary (instead of 
sein), 224. An auxiliary to kOn- 
nen and similar words, 260, 313, 
221. 

Haft, ending, 78. 

Halben and halber, 285. 

Handeln und wanddn, 331. 

He i t, ending, 74. 

Heifs en, its use, 340. Infinitive 
for the participle, 260. 

H el fen, with the dative and ac- 
cusative in different senses, 348. 
Infinitive for the participle, 260. 

Hier, in composition with prepo- 
sitions, 155, 288. 

Hiesig, 265, note. 

High German, 1, 9, 11. 

Hingegen, 363. 

Hinter, prefix, 252. Preposition, 
283. 

H6r en, infinitive for the partici- 
ple, 260. 



I. 



Ic h, repeated with the relative, 
157,370—371. 

fcht, ending, 79. 

Idiomatic expressions, 346. Es, 
das, die, was, Jilles, 303, 307. 
Passive verbs used impersonal- 
ly, 234, 304. Geben used imper- 
sonally, 304. Third person used 
for the second, 143, 305. Omis- 
sion of the verb in elliptical ex- 
pressions, 305. Omission: of the 
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verb in elliptical expressions, 
905. Omission of the auxiliary 
verb, toorden, 310. Peculiar use 
of mir, Dir, etc. 348, 347. The 
genitive (and other cases) for 
the adjective, 305, 322. Mcht, 
after words of hindrance, and in 
exclamations, where no nega- 
tive would be used in English, 
306. Other forms of expression 
instead of the passive, 307. Pre- 
sent for the future (very com- 
mon), 308. The indicative for 
the imperative, 309, 314. The 
preterite participle for the im- 
perative, 262. Use of the per- 
fect, 309. Haben as an auxilia- 
ry to kOnnen and similar words, 
which are defective in English, 
260, 313, 221 . Lassen, 222,307, 
183. Derm, (es sei denn, except), 
315, 362; and after compara- 
tives, 269, 378. Use of the Sub- 
junctive, 317,318. Me (all gone) 
320. Adjective phrases formed 
by means of the article and the 
participle with intervening 
nouns, 321, 257, 258. The gen- 
itive in such expressions as, Es 
sind unset, viel, 121, 122, 322. 
Peculiar construction of two 
genitives in apposition, 323. 
Nouns of weight, measure, etc. 
329,108,337. Use of auf, 328, 
334, 336, 351. The accusative 
after adjectives, 329. Peculiar 
use of the genitive after certain 
verbs, 329, 355. Um, 330, 278, 
332, 335, 350. Handeln und 
loandeln ; schalten und waUen, 
331 . Idioms with an, 359, 331 , 
334, 368. Fertig werden, 332. 
With vor, 333, 352, 357. Zu 
Chile thun, 334. With sprechen, 

337, 368. Gelten, 337. With zu, 

338. Infinitives used as nouns, 
etc. 339 ; after Ueibtn, fahren, 
etc. 341 ; for the preterite parti- 
ciple, 260. Heifsen, 340. Ex- 
pressions answering to the En- 

flish, " to know how," "to teach 
ow," etc. 343. Glauben, with 
two cases, 345. Idioms with the 



dative, 346. Ihm das Wort re- 
den, 346. Es ist mir zu Muthe, 
347. Dative of personal pro- 
nouns for the genitive, 347. 
Genitive and accusative in 
nouns used adverbially, 349, 
352. With unter, 351. Idioms 
with flier, 351,353. With bei, 
354, 355. The case of a noun 
after the participle ausgenom- 
men (except), 354. With von, 
357. Omission of und, 360. 
With nur, 363. Idioms with dock 
364. The omission ofdafs, 369. 
The repetition of pronouns of 
the first and second person with 
the relati ye, 370, 157, 379. The 
relative differing in person from 
the antecedent, 371. Wahrend 
dufs, 372. With nun, 374. Auf 
dafs, 374. So, 374, 294, 380. 
Wo (if), 375. Omission ofwenn 
or ob belonging to gleick, 376. 
WeUher auch, toas audi, 377. 
Als dafs, 378. Denn, dann, we- 
der (than), after comparatives, 
378. Wie with a pronoun in sh 
oblique case following, 380. O- 
mission of the possessive pro- 
nouns (vor Jiugen, before my 
eyes), 149. 

Ie, ending, pronounced in one syl- 
lable when under the accent; 
in two when not under it, 33. 
The e omitted, when the word, 
in declension, receives an ad- 
ditional e, 32. 

Ig, ending, 76. 

Ih r o,151. 

Immassen, 292. 

/ to to e r, 1 60. Its etymology, 264. 

Imperative, 169, note, 304. Sub- 
junctive for the imperative, 313 
— 314. Indicative for the im- 
perative, 309, 314. Preterite 
participle for the imperative, 262. 

Imperfect tense, 310. [304. 

Impersonal verbs, 234. Passive, 

In, preposition, 283. With the 
dative, 331. 

In, feminine ending of nouns, 71. 

Indent, 292, 372. 
I Indicative mode, 312. In subordi- 
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nate clauses, 314, 315, 316. For 
the imperative, 309, 314. 

Infinitive, 339. Without the sign 
rw, 340. Requiring zn, 342. The 
infinitive form used in certain 
verbs for that of the preterite 
participle, 260. 

Inner , 275. 

Innerhalb, 286. 

Inseparable compound verbs, 240. 

Interjections, 297. 

Interrogative pronouns, 156. 

Interrogative form of clauses, 375. 

Irregular verbs, 195. Classified, 
• 199. Complete list of, 416, 199. 
Those which were once irregu- 
lar but have ceased to be so, 64. 
Conjugation of irreg. verbs, 197. 

Iseh, ending, 76. 

Iz, ending corresponding to the 
Latin itia, 58. 

J. 
J a, 306, 361 . 
Je, 160, 292, 263. 
Jeder, 160. 
Jedermann, 162. 
Jedoch, 363. 
Jedweder, 160. 
Jeglicher, 160. 
J em and, etymology, 63, 162. 
Jener, 152. 
Jenseit, 286. 
Jetzt, 271,263. 
Jetzig, 265, note. 
Jetzo, 264. 
Jung **, 269. 

K. 

Keit, ending, 74. 

Ko mm en, peculiar use of, with 

certain preterite participles, 262. 
KOnnen, conjugated, 214. Its 

use, 181, 221. 
Kraft, 258. 
Ku nde, derivation, 67. 
Kttrzlich, 269. 



L. 



Lassen, 183, 222. With the da- 
tive and accusative, 349. 



Laut, preposition, 359. 
LAngs, preposition, 275. 
Lehren, form of the infinitive for 

that of the preterite participle, 

260. 
Lein, diminutive ending of nouns, 

71. 
Lernen, form of the infinitive for 

that of the preterite participle, 

260. 
Letters, the characters in German, 

15. Alphabet, 18. Capitals, 

when used, 21. Classification of 

letters, 60. Their changes, 61. 
Leute, in what it differs in sense 

from Manner, 111. 
Li eh, adjective termination, 78. 

Adverbial, 264. 
Ling, substantive ending, 71. 
Lings, adverbial ending, 264. 
Long vowel, 79. 

M. 

Man, 161. 

Mancher, 161. * 

Mann, plural Manner and Leute, 
their different use,* 111. 

Medial form of nouns, 67. 

Mehr, 122. 

Mehrere, 129. 

Me i n, declined, 149. 

Mifs, prefix, 252. 

Mit, 275. Signifying instrumen- 
tality, 330, 332. Denoting man- 
ner, 355. 

Mode of verbs, 312. In principal 
clauses, 312. In subordinate 
clauses, 314. 

Mo gen, conjugated, 216. Its 
meanings and use, 178, 221. 

Muth, zu Muthe sein, 347. 

Mutes, 61. 

Mils sen, conjugated, 211. Its 
use, 183. 



N. 



Jfach, 275. Denoting manner, 
356,359 Objects of desire, 335. 
In composition, 272. 

Na chakmen, with the dative or 
with the accusative, 349. 
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Nachst, 276. 

JVdroJic A, 323. 

Xe b st, 276. 

Negative sentences, 306. 

JVetn, its etymology, 264. 

JVe ulick, !«>9. 

Neuter verbs, 223. With Aafcra or 
set n as the auxiliary, 224. With 
both, but in different senses, 227. 

Nicht, used when the negative 
would be omitted in English, 
306. Its use with sondcrn and 
vielmehr, 362. For Mchts (noth- 
ing) in, zu Nickte machen, etc. 
306, note. 

Nicht allein, (nur, blofs), 293, 
361. 

Jfi chts, before als, 341. 

Nichtsde stoweniger, 264. 

JVte, its etymology, 264. 

JVi em and, \\s meaning and ety- 
mology, 162, 63. 

Jfimmer, 267. Its etymology, 

Nirgend, its etymology, 264. 

Nifs, substantive ending, 73. 

Jfo e h, 293. Its etymology, 264. 

Nominative, see subject. 

Noun; 83—114. Declension, 95. 
Those used only in the singular, 
106; only in the plural, 111. 
Nouns of quantity, weight and 
measure, 108, 323, 337. Foreign 
nouns declined, 112. Proper 
names declined, 114. Nouns in 
adverbial clauses, 349. Those 
which relate to space and time, 
349. 

Numeral adjectives, 130. Ordinal, 
135. 

Nun, 271. Peculiar use of, 374. 

Nunmehro, 264. 

JVttr, 363. 



O. 



Ob, conjunction, 376. Omitted 

with gleick, 376. 
O b, preposition, 276. For liber, 334. 
Oberhalb,2S6. 
Obgleich (pbschon, obtDohl), 293, 

375, 376. 
Objective verbs, 223. 



Oder, 362. 
Okne dafs, 372. 
Ordinal numbers, 135. 
Orthography, rules of, 20 — 21. 

Use of capitals, 21. 
Oes, adjective ending for the 

Latin osus, 58. 



P. 



Paar, 324, 308. 

Participle, 253— 262. Present par- 
ticiple, 253. Participle used as 
an adjective and compared, 254. 
Forming a clause of a sentence, 
255, 354. Governing nouns, 257. 
Agreement with nouns, 354. Pe- 
culiar use of with an article and 
an intervening noun, 321, 257, 
258.— Preterite participle, 259. 
Used with a noun in the abso- 
lute, 354. Peculiar use of with 
kommen, 262. Those used only 
as adjectives, 261. The preterite 
participle for the imperative, 
262.— See g e. Future, 258. 

Partitive numerals, 137. 

Passive verbs, conjugated, 190. 
Use of, 194, 307. Used imper- 
sonally, 304. 

Perfect tense, 309. 

Person of pronouns, the third per- 
son used for the second, 143, 
305. Person of the relative (pe- 
culiarity), 370—371. 

Place, adverbs of, 267. Nouns of, 
349. 

"Predicate, 305. 

Prepositions, 271 — 289. In compo- 
sition, 272. With their cases, 
273. Compared with each other 
in signification, 273. Those 
which govern the dative, 274. 
Those which govern the accu- 
sative, 278. Those which govern 
either the dative or accusative, 
279. Those which govern the 
genitive, 285. In composition 
with hier, da and wo, 288, 155. 
Abbreviated with the definite 
article, 289. After verbs and 
nouns derived from verbs (the 
same prepositions in both cases), 
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321. Used with a noun instead j 
of the genitive, 322, 330. Denot- ' 
ing time, 350. 

Present tense, for the future, 308. 
Present for the imperfect, 309. 
Present indicative for the im- 
perative, 309. 

Primitives, 66. Primitive nouns, 
66. Primitive adjectives, 67. 

Principal clause, mode used in, 
312. Arrangement of, 384. 

Pronoun, 140 — 163. Personal and 
reciprocal, 140. Pronouns used 
in address, 143. Possessive, 148. 
Demonstrative, 151. Relative 
and interrogative, 156. Dessert 
and deren, in the sense of his, 
theirs, 143. The dative of per- 
sonal pronouns for the genitive, 
347. Genitives in such construc- 
tions as, Es sind wiser, viel, 
121, 122, 322. Mir, dir, etc. as 
expletives, 348, 347. 

Pronunciation, of vowels, 28. Of 
diphthongs, 35. Position of the 
organs in pronouncing the vow- 
els and diphthongs, 37, note. 
Pronunciation of the consonants, 
38—53. 

Proper nouns, declined, 114. 

Prosody, 410. 

Punctuation, 23. 

Purism, 406. 

Q. 

Quantity of vowels, 79, 412—413. 

R. 

Reciprocal pronouns, 147. 

Re den, ihm das Wort reden, 346. 

Reflective verbs, 228. Conjugated, 
229. Used reciprocally, 233. 

Relative pronouns, declined, 156. 
Construction of, with antece- 
dents of the first and second 
persons, 157, 370. Welcher, 378, 
156-157. Vcr, 379, 156—157. 
Wer, 379, 158—159. 

Roots, 64. 

12 ufe n, with the dative or with 
the accusative, 349. 



S. 



Sal, substantive ending, 74. 

Sam, adjective ending, 77. 

Sammt, 276. See under nebst, 
276. 

Schaft, substantive ending, 75. 

Schalten, und walten, 331. 

Schrift, its derivation, 62. 

Sekon, 270. Compared with be- 
reits, 267. 

Sein, conjugated, 169. When 
used as an auxiliary, 224. 

Sel, substantive termination, 74. 

Selbiger, 155. 

Selbst, 162, 142, 163. 

Sentences, simple, 303-359. Com- 
pound, 360—380. Affirmative 
and negative, 306. 

Separable compound verbs, 235. 
Those which are both separable 
and inseparable, 241. 

Short vowels, 80. 

Sie, pronoun used for the second 
person in address, 143, note, 145. 

Signification, of roots, 64. Of prim- 
itives, 66. Of derivatives, 68. 
Of terminations, 70 — 79. — Look 
for each in its alphabetical order. 

So, 294, 374. When omitted, 375, 
377. As a relative pronoun, 158, 
380. 

So gar, 361. 

So lie n, conjugated, 210. Its sig- 
nifications, 179, 220. 

Sonder, 278. 

Son d em, 295. 

Son st, 269, 362. Its etymology, 
264. 

Soto oh I — als, 361. 

Space, nouns of, 349. 

Spirants, 60, note. 

Sprechen, 337, 368. 

Subject nominative, its connection 
with the predicate, 303. Gram- 
matical and logical, 304. Omis- 
sion of, 304. Agreement with 
its verb, 307. 

Subjective verbs, 223. 

Substantive. See noun. 

Substantive pronouns, 379. 

Substantive clauses, 367. 

Subjunctive mode, in principal 
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clauses, 316, 313, 315. Peculiar 

use of, 317, 318. 
Superlative degree, 224, 226, 228. 

Of adverbs, 265. 
Syntax, 298—409. 



T. 



Tat, ending for tas in Latin, 58. 

Tense, present, 306. Past tenses, 
309. Connection of tenses, 311, 
318. 

Terminations of words, 70 — 79. 

That, it derivation, 67. 

Thum, substantive ending, 75. 

Time, with verbs. See Tense. 
With nouns, 349. .Denoted by 
prepositions, 350 ; by the geni- 
tive and accusative cases, 352. 
Time, how long, 353. 

Towns, names of, their declension, 
114. Gender, 92. When the 
genitive is not easily formed, 
von with the dative is substi- 
tuted, 322. 

Tr ifl, its derivation, 62. 

U. 

Ucber, with the dative and the 
accusative, 284. Indicating do- 
minion, 331. Before objects of 
pleasure or pain, 333. In relation 
to time, 352. Peculiar use of, 
351, 353. 

U eberdies, 361. 

Um, 278. Denoting loss or iuin, 
330, 278, 332. In comparisons, 
332, 377. Before objects of re- 
gret, 334 ; of desire, 335. In re- 
ference to time, 350. In compo- 
sition, 272. 

Un d, 361. Omission of, 360. 

Ung, substantive ending, 72. 

Ungeachtet, 286. 

Unter, 284. In reference to time, 
351. 

Unterhalb,286. 



V. 



Ver, prefix, 250. 

Verb, 164 — 253. Auxiliary verbs, 



164 — 184. Haben, conjugated, 
165; sein, 169; werden, 173. 
Regular verbs, conjugated, 185, 
187. Passive verbs, 190, 307. 
Neuter, 223. Objective and sub- 
jective, €23. Those conjugated 
with haben, and those with sein, 
224. Reflective verbs, 228 Im- 
personal verbs, 234. Compound 
verbs, 235. Separable compound 
verbs, 235. Inseparable comp. 
verbs, 240. Those that are some- 
times separable, and sometimes 
inseparable, 241. Signification 
of the particles in compound 
verbs, 244. Syntax of the verb, 
303 — 319. Its use as a predicate, 
305. Agreeing with its logical 
subject, 307. Omission of the 
verb in certain elliptical expres- 
sions, 305. Irregular verbs, 195, 
416. Conjugated, 197, 207. 

Verm0gc,286, 357. 

Versickern, with the dative or 
the accusative, 348. 

Versification, 410. 

Viel, 121. 

Voll and roller, 329. 

V oil en ds, its etymology, 367. 

Vo n, 276. For the genitive, 322. 
For the genitive of predicate, 
322. In the sense of separation, 
330. Denoting manner, 332. In- 
dicating a cause, 356, 357. 

For, 285. After verbs of fear, 333. 
Relating to time, 352. Denoting 
cause, 356, 357. 

Vowels, 60. Their pronunciation, 
28. Length of, 79. Vowel 
changes, in declension, 104 ; in 
derivation, 66, 69. 

W. 
Wann, 295 
Was, undeclined, 303. Its use, 

370. With ouch, 377. 
Was fur etn, 159. 
Wahrend dafs,272. 
Wede r — noch, 361. 
Weder, after comparatives, 378. 
Weil, 372,373. 
Weg en, 287,358. 
W either, 156, 378, 379. As an 
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interrogative, 159, 379. With 
auch, 377. 

We nig, 121. 

Ff r en»,295. Referring to time, 
371 . Condition*!, 374. Joined 
with gUi€k, 375, 376. With 
auehy 376. Omitted, 376. 

We r, 156, 158, 159, 379. 

Werden, conjugated, 173. 

Jr»der,279,359. 

Wi e, 296. Compared with als y 269. 
Followed by a pronoun in the 
oblique caae, 380. 

Wo, 297. In composition with pre- 
positions, 160, 288. In the sense 
of if, 374.' 

J*3/«rn, 374. 

Poll, 271, 965. 

Wo llen y conjugated, 207. Signi- 
fication of, 179, 219. 



Wo r d e n for geworden, 174, note, 

When omitted, 310. 
Wort y ihm das Wort reden, 346. 



Z. 



Zer, prefix, 251. 

Zu y preposition, 277. Denoting 

destination or sufficiency, 338. 

Designating time, 351 ; manner, 

356. In composition, 272. 
Z«, sign of the infinitive, when 

used, 342. When omitted, 340. 

As an adverb (too) before als 

Ms* 278. 
Zu dem y 361 . 
Zufolge,2T7, 359. 
Zuwider, 277. 

Zwar, 365. Its etymology, 264. 
Zwei, declined, 132. 



CORRIGENDA. 

Page 37, line 11 from the bottom, for " protended" read protruded. 
P. 54, note, for zur ft c h read zuruck. P. 108, bottom, for Outz- 
end read Dutzend. P. 202, 1. 4 from the bottom, for unverho- 
len read unverhohlen. P. 223, 1.4 from the bottom, for weines 
read Weines. P. 345, 1.1, for dies em read die sen, and then 
for the translation of the whole phnise substitute, Who will believe it 
of these rosy cheeks t P. 349, 1. 16, erase the word 4 between.' P. 363, 
1. 4, for w ilfs t e read w ufs t c, P. 367, 1. 5, for 4 a Gotz', read Gotz. 
P. 369, 1. 3, for sie read Sie. P. 378, 1. 4, for wider read feeder. 
P. 441, for unbend read unbeend. 

The following instances of careless translation need to be corrected : 
Page 270, line 9, * sails directly under it,' should be, * sails under it 
now.' P. 334, 1. 9 from the bottom, instead of * set free,' it should 
read * explained.' P. 340, 1. 11, for * Is that living ?' substitute * Is 
such the living ?' P. 345, 1. 1, see the place among the typographical 
errors. P. 340, 1. 15, instead of ( it is easy to laugh,' it should read, 
' you may well afford to laugh.' So of Nohden's translation, p. 341, 
1. 20, 'you have fine talking,' instead of ' it is easy to talk,' i. e. for 
one in your situation. P. 347, 1. 14, for the word ' meaning' substi- 
tute ' importance.' P. 348, 1. 4, for * angels' read * spirits.' P. 357, 
1. 9, instead of* accomplish anything,' it should read * speak.' P. 366, 
1. 8, * for that very reason,' should be erased. P. 368, 1. 15, * for it,' 
should be * for her.' P. 368, 1. 9 from the bottom, instead of » consider 
how I can,' substitute * provide that I may.' P. 372, 1. 5, instead of 
4 perpetrated,' it should be * suffered.' P. 377, 1. 2, for * will be,' read 
' am. P. 378, 1. 2, erase * pleased more than it has,' and substitute 
' not.' P. 380, 1. 1, for * change,' read * endure.' 
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